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BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Sotheby’f 

FOUNDED E744 


FOUNDED E744 * 

Monday 22nd February hi 11am and 2.30pm at Bloomfield Place. New Bond Street 

PRINTED BOOKS INCLUDING BOOKS RELATING TO 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND THE FINE ARTS emiogue £3 .so 

Monday flih March and following day at I lam at Bloom Held Place, New Bond Street 

ATLASES, MAPS AND TRAVEL BOOKS illustrated emiogue £4.oo 

Thursday Ulh March at 10.30am at Hodgson's Saleroom, Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

PRINTED BOOKS Calalogul SOp 

Sotbeby Parke Struct ft Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London WIA 2AA. Telephone: ( 01) 493 SOSO 


LECTURES & MEETINGS 


Collet's 


In association with the E.C.R. Trust 
presents an Eva Collet Reckilt 
Memorial Lecture. 

Speakers: MELVYN BRAGG - 'Some Writers and 
War' and JILL CRAIGIE. 

Thursday 25th February 1962 at 6,30 p.m. 
Carton Hell, C ax ton Street, Westminster, 
London SW1. 

Admission £1.00. Proceeds to C.N.D. 


LIBRARIANS 


LONDON BOROUGH OF REDBRIDGE 

Following the retirement of Mr F. C. Kennerley FLA. the 

S resent Borough Librarian, end of March next, the 
Council Is seeking to appoint a person of proven ability, 


qualification and experience as; 

BOROUGH LIBRARIAN 

Inclusive salary scale £16, 380-El 7,379 

The Council Is currently considering ra-organislng he 
Administration and It Is proposed that the Library Service 
wlB- tom\ an -Important’ separate Division within the 
Directorate of Educational Services. 

Further particulars and application form from: Chief 
Personnel Officer, London Borough of Redbridge, 
Lynton House, 255-269 High Road, Ilford, Essex. 
Telephone No: 01-478 3020, ext. 395, to be relumed by 
6th March. 


Application 

Chartered' 
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COURSES 




EXHIBITIONS 
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THE JOURNAL OP THE ROYAL 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

flfl Queen Anno St., 
London W.l. 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 
COLIN WILSON 
HENRY MILLER 
ALAN WATTS 

Sand tor Kit* 
Oreymltro Ltd 
14, Tlie Warren, Radlatt, 
Kart*. 


Ready soon 
Catalogue 359 

JAMES THIN 
53-59 South Bridge 
Edinburgh 


THI ORIINUIT FORTNIOHT- 
Lv. 1.000 old books In Mch 
Uhuo. Bum pin copy ft-M, Wria- 
lay's Book*, Ecclaaricld, fiheT- 
riald. LI 14 

MODERN Flrat Edition Book- 
J»hop Mlnorvu rare book*. 31 
Amwall Street. SCI. (nr. the 

mu*** iSti 


Topography A mlac. Cana. 

%r k . fl, ^rsk U . Drirr ir^ 


, OB j* BAST Catalogue! 

iMiiiad. - A. c. Rail. 30 
Stnlnnn Rand, Twickenham, 



ACADEMIC 



HIi 




SALE 



The Academic Book Sale 
which started on February 12 
will continue until March 27. 


Hundreds of books, at greatly 
reduced prices are available 
through many academic book- 
shops. If you missed the com- 
plete list of titles, as advertised 
in the TLS and THES on 
February 12, these lists can be 
obtained from participating 
bookshops or from the Promo- 
tions department at the Times 
Supplements at a cost of lOp 
per copy post free. Please 
make postal orders/cheques 
payable to Times Newspapers 
Ltd. Only multiples of 5 can be 
sold - no -cash please. 


' Please send your orders to: 

. * : . . # V" . v i *• 

v'VVt ; -4 Nigel Dennison, 

Room 274, 

Times Supplements Promotions Dept, 
New Printing House Square, 
Grays Inn Road, 

1 Lbhdbn WC1 
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The Hollywood comedy 
of remarriage 

Auden’s Norse poems; 
French baroque lyrics 


Scott Fitzgerald was continuing a tradition of men playing female roles 
in the dramatic productions of Princeton's Triangle Chib when, in 1915, 
lie wore this luxuriant costume In a musical, The Evil Eye. The 
photograph, which is taken from the book reviewed on page 221, 
appeared In several newspapers <a\d prompted a theatrical agent to offer 
Fitzgerald a job as a vaudeville female Impersonator, 


Julian Symons on a life 
of Scott Fitzgerald 

* ’ . • . • , a / i ... ■ : 

Fiction: 

Barbara Pym 
Robert McCrum 
Harold Acton 


I ASPECTS OF AFRICA 

f , Chinua Achebe interviewed 

• . * * ' . ' ’ ’ . t '• j * • . 

Roland Oliver on Congo traders 

South Africa’s future, 

I by Geoffrey Wheatcroft 

life ‘For Spirits and Kings’ 
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| ~~ t he ^meSt!^>Jpplement 

1 Important news IOT 

I New Subs 

. ll ‘ New subscribers to The 

• ll^r 7 Times Litenuy Supplement can 

now take advantage of our special 
introductory rate of £25.00* fbra year’s issues - 
even cheaper than buying it fiom your 
newsagent Sfmply complete the coupon below 
an<J our computerised subscription service will 
process your order at once. 
"Offer applies to new sub scribers in the UK only. 

Please send me The Times Llteraiy Supplement for one 

K NcXWr for£2500 made pa>,abie *° 

Please print 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS 


Signature 
Date 


Overseas subscriber* should write f or Uifomatum to the address Above. J 


numbers 1982 


Spring Export 
Art and Art History 
Childrens Books I 
London Book Fair 
Religion V 
Reference Books 
UniyersityFresses ! 
India 

Childrens Books II 

Export 

Islam. 

Childrens Books III 

;.;,Fy4h! ^uft;u'vv; : - : ; : ‘ 

’:Reiigibn' : : ' 

; Ghil4rens Books iV ; 


Mar 5 
Mar 19 
Mar 26 
Apr2 
May 21 
May 28 
Jun 18 
JuI2 
. Jul23 
Jul 30 
Sep 10 
Sep 17 
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Noy5: 
Nbv26‘ 
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Tying, untying and tying again 


By S. S. Prawer 


STANLEY CAVELL: 

Pursuits of Happiness 

The Hollywood Comedy or 

Remarriage 

283pp. Harvard University Press. 
£12:25. 

ll 6U /J9US I 

The remarriage of two Hollywood 
stars - whether impermanent and un- 
successful, like that of Richard Bur- 
ton to Elizabeth Taylor, or lasting, 
the second time round, like that of 
Robert Wagner to the late Natalie 
Wood - has always fascinated gossip- 
columnists and their readers. Now 
we find Stanley Cavell, Professor of 
Aesthetics at Harvard and author of 
n celebrated ontology oF film (The 
World Viewed, first published in 
1971), discovering remarriage as a 
central theme in a group of related 
Hollywood comedies made between 
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1934 and 1949: The Lady Eve, The 
Philadelphia Story, The Awful Truth, 
His Girl Friday, and Adam's Rib\ a 
group to which Cavell adds two 


other films of the period with which 
these share family resemblances: It 
Happened One Night and Bringing 
Up Baby. 


p-l 



Such comedies, enjoyable singly, 
gain by being seen as a group. They 
are what they are, as Professor 


Cavell puts it, in view of one 
another. Their heroines tend to be 
married women rather than young 
girls on the brink of marriage; they 
are played by a talented group of 
uctresses bom' between 1904 and 1911 
(Rosalind Russell, Katharine Hep- 
burn, Irene Dunne, Barbara Stan- 
wyck and Claudette Colbert) who 
arc joined by such photogenic part- 
ners as Cary Grant, Spencer Tracy, 
Clark Gable and Henry Fonda. The 
questions these films typically ask 
and answer are what constitutes u 
marriage; what makes two go into one 
in suen a way that neither partner 
compromise; his . human dignity. 
They are “comedies of equality . 
turning on a seurch for reaffirmation 
in the course of which each partner 
grows in self-knowledge as well as in 
appreciation of the other's legitimate 
claims. Something internal to the 
task of marriage causes “trouble in 
paradise" - as it marriage, which is a 
ratification, were itself in need of 
ratification. 

That ratification is found when 
marriage itself becomes romance and 
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Claudette Colbert and Clark Gable in It Happened One Night, 1934 (see caption overleaf for publication details). 


adventure, In making it so, the cen- Shakespearean romance. The Win- 
tral characters of these films have to ter's Tale indeed, that greatest of all 
accept their sexual identity and de- plays of remarriage, of r marnage- 
sire. They fight for recognition, for partner lost and found again, may be 
the acknowledgment of rights and seen as their ideal type, 
obligations, for mutual understanding Professor Cavell has much that Ls 

and tolerance. There are verbal timely to say about the moral and “J 1 ^ l- US nrnra Cnn U k' 
battles, struggles of will in which social implications of these themes. ^ r Jft!r,.. p E?S2 U 
each gives as good as he or she gets. His dogged pursuit of them through &™ ec ^ l V b, || h ® fj 10 ^ 
attempted flights from commitment, seven chapters, qnch devoted to a L h J n ^L«r«n hi nJmraHyi? 
unlil.in the end, forgiveness is won, c!ose rea ding of one film, should coniedSdn 

or a reprieve - a new beginning, a h e | D t 0 dispel an image of American „ -1°^ Vi 


jgeed pursuit of them through 
chapters, qnch devoted to a 
reading of one film, should 


house’.’* Cavell acknowledges the vi- 
sion described by that last phrase 
(which I take Irom Fiedler’s essay 
“The Novel and America”) when he 
contrasts the “black” world of His 
Girl Friday with the “green” or “gol- 
den" worlds of the many films that 
take their protagonists to affluent 
Connecticut; but ne shows how the 
threat which it poses to private 
happiness can be neutralized, in clas- 


new innocence, pursuits o] Happi- 
ness underplays what used to be cal- a vision ui nnicnum -man on «» . .... _■ l, __ j 

led the “screwball” element in these harried into the forest or out. to J" 8 _ Jj}® 1 ^SvSencinta 

central characters - it is significant seB( down the river or into combat - jJW* : -ihlitiv 
that the term “screwball comedy” by anywhere to avoid the confrontation SjFh! twJr ^rtners newlv 
which works 'like Bringing Up Baby 0 f a man and a woman which leads partners . newly 

used to be known, never occurs in t0 the fall into s«, marriage and oonaea logwner. ■ - 

this book - but it shows very well responsibility; of a world of fear and _ The economic and social Impljca- 
how such films manage to “subvert” loneliness; of “a chamber of horrors tions of the films discussed are. never 
farce and approach the spirit of late disguised as an amusement-park ‘fun neglected but Cavell is not content 


with the usual notions of class-pri- 
vilege, money-power and economic 
“basis” or sub-structure. He recog- 
nizes that the milieu of conspicuous 
wealth in which so many of these 
comedies have been set makes them 
“fables of the Depression' 1 , dream- 
gratifications for (he poor and out-of- 
work. But that is neither the only 
nor even the chief function wealth 
has in the “remarriage” cycle. Luxu- 
rious living, financial security, are 
necessary because they provide an 
environment of leisure within which 
the experiment of the film can take 
place. Tlie sparring, the conversa- 
tions dispelling enmity and reaffirm- 
ing lave, require lavish expenditure 
of time, time which enables the cen- 
tral characters to find one another 
and readjust to one another. Discus- 
sions of the “leisure-world" presup- 
posed by these comedies leads natur- 
ally into a discussion of Thorstein 
Veblcn’s Theory of the Leisure Class 
- a theory Professor Cavell unex- 
pectedly finds less adequate for an 
analysis of films like The Phil- 
adelphia Story than de Tocqucville’s 
discussions of “aristocracy" and ils 
equivalents in American society. 

This is perhaps the most surprising 
feature of Pursuits of Happiness: that 
the entertaining films with which it 
deals can be so constantly illumin- 
ated by works that belong to a quite 
different order of discourse. By re- 
ferences to Hobbes, for instance, or 
to Kant, to Wittgenstein, to Heideg- 
. eer; to Milton’s tract on divorce; to 
tne literary critics’ distinctions be- 
tween the world of Shakespearean 
and that of Jonsonian comedy. 

But what about the charge that the 
r works discussed in Pursuits of Happi- 
ness offer nothing but “escapist” en- 
j tertainment? In the course of a pas- 
sage that seeks to define what the 
j idea of reprieve signifies in His Gir ! 
t Friday, Cavell gives his own charac- 
s teristlc ansWCr, “In one way it may 
s ’bo. taken as 'escape (in Which case 
. you must keep escaping); in another 
» way it may be taken as refreshment 
and recreation (in which ease you are 
I free to stop and think).” No. book 
j about the art of Hollywood that I 
have ever read can make its readers 
■ stop and think more effectively than 
y this one -\even if their aesthetic and 
“ moral valuation of some_ pf these 
works differs from that of its autftof. 

r Ca veil's ’’readings” makfcs • us 
t appreciate the overall shape , jadd 


The Cambridge 
Encyclopedia of Africa 

General Editors: ROLAND' OLIVER 
and MICHAEL CROWDER 

ThlB lavishly Illustrated, high-level reference book ranges 
across every aspect of African social and oulturai life: history 
and geography; politics and economics; art and architecture; 
music and aance; sport and tourism ; literature, language, 
and law. The contributors are all recognised authorities, and 
they write in a style that will attract general readers as well as 
scholars. t • £18.50 net 

Another Dimension fb the 
Blaek Diaspora r 

Diet, Disease, and Racism 

KENNETH F.KIPLE and VIRGINIA H. KING 

An Interdisciplinary study of black disease immunities and 
susceptibilities and their heretofore unrealised Impact on . 
both slavery and racism. The book begins with the 


both slavery and racism. The book begins with the 
preslavsry era in Africa and pursues Its subject Intc 


the slave 


Dialectic of Defeat 

Contours of Western Marxism 

RUSSELLJACOBY 

This book examines the differences In Marxist theory 
between the 'conformist' or orthodox Marxism of Russia and 
China, and the unorthodox Marxism of Western Europe. A 
deliberately polemical work, Itwlll generate controversy 
among all those interested In Ihe relevance of Marxism to 
contemporary life. £15.00 net 


Plotting the Golden West 

American 'Literature, arid the Rhetoric of the : *• " 
.California Trail.;'/ '!: h , ./'v \ • •' 

STEPHEN FENDER ' 

This book discusses the Californian Gold Rush of 1 849-50, 
not In terms of what happened but In terms of how peopled 
various levels of sophistication wrote about It. Drawing on a . 
wealth of publlsheciand unpublished sources, Dr Pender 
provides a fascinating, highly readable study, £1 5.00 net 


societies of the West Indies and the United states. , • 

£20.00 net: 

The Friends of Peace 

Anti-War Liberalism in England 1793-1816 r : 
J.E.COOKSON '• 

This Is a study of the whr opposition (n England during a ; 
period usually presented as one of great patriotic struggle } 

agaln8tRevolullQriary and Napoleonic France. Dr Cookson' 1 ' 
examines the protest against the wars that was led by liberal . 
writera, prefesalorialsandbusineSsrtieri/ " - ' ! £ 24 . 0 t)het 


Scott and Society 

GRAHAM McMASTER 


New In paperback ^ 

Forging a Language 

A Study of the Plays of Eugene O'Neill 

JEANCHOTHIA 

' . . . will be Invaluable to any student of O' Neill as an original 
anddlscrimlnatingcommentaryonhisnriajorplays.aswell • . 

as for Its sensitivity to his Use of language, and Its readiness •• 
to di’aw Informed comparisons between that and the 
language of other writers.' The Tl mes Uterbry Supplement 

Paperback £6.60 net 

Caste Conflict and Elite 
Formation 

The Rise of the .Kareva Elite In Sri Lanka, 1000-1931 ■ 

MICHAEL ROBERTS : i -; ■ - i -' 

Dr Roberts emphasises the afgnlfloance dl. the patterns of; ! 
oasts discrimination and caste Interaction In Sri Lankan ./ 
politics, and reveals how these patterns weracentral tpthe 
remarkable successes In business enterprise 6nd the' ■ , 

acquisition ol professional skills by . KarAva 'families. 

. . .. . £30.00 net ; I 

Cambridge South A^ian Studies 24 

. ■ 7 . .• ' ' i . , • I •••,'; i 

Further Greek kpl :<rams 

Epigrams befoi'e AD 60 from the Greek Anthology and . .• 
rither sources, ridt fhtluded In Hellenistic Epigram, sor, , 

; ‘ ifie QariantfpfPhfttp 

Edlted by;the !pte p, ,l-. PAGE : . !, 


of thd age and to.the .Scottish Social background .. 

Dr MoMaster usesithls b^ckarourid to sketch ah artlstlo 
d^yclpprnentlnthenoyejs.ij . £19.50 net 


oombosed.before A050 not eJreadybubllshed In the 
Previous VolurjicS eeflie?! hy A* 3. F. Qdw andD, L,PSge,- 

■ "v £82.50 net •. 
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° r r mi * hl Profcssor LM «g D '° d - where we can find “a 

WiSXSS?^ St; "enough"' £ "film 

essential part of ‘reading’ a film’* - «£!nS %fe(1967)io the under- al idiom than Romero’s violently ex- 

nnd he pniceeds to sui L^c Si to AteoilWt ° l ™ <wrf pl,cil one: frL ' d ° " ot its frami "8 
the word by providing illuminaUng f ,9fi9 ‘ *quences with Mervyn Johns as 

*f «~ ■* — — ■ Inevitably we shall find ourselves their central^ figure)^ the mirror epi- 


exegeses of (for example) the track- 
ing-shots and interior lighting of His 
Girl Friday. He shows nimsclf sensi- 


ihce of 1969. sequences (with Mervyn Johns as 

Inevitably we shall find ourselves , * ,e .* r ceatrfl l figure), the mirror epi- 
disagreeing with some of the analyses SQt,e Googy Withers), and the 
in /’nrsu/tf oJ'/Za/ioimw, which some- ventriloquist episode (Michael Red- 


tively aware of the varying ncling- 
stylcs that characterize the small 
group of actors who play central 
roles in the seven films lie discusses. 


m Pursuits of Happiness, which 3 u..»- 

times stop too short. There are also, §f ave his neurotic best) suggest 
it must be admitted, a few irritations, instability", “the neighbouring of 
Among these we must count some l ‘ ie human and inhuman [or] mon- 
disconccrting stylistic lurches from strous ” as clearly as The Night of the 

Living Dead? 


,,n “ *«*= seven iiims ue aiscusses, . 

as well as the directing-styles of aCfldemic ponderousness to punning 
Cukor. Hawks, Capra, Sturges and Pyrotechnics, verbal sleight of hand. 

“ ■ and unnecessarily horrendous imaa- 


McCarey. He explains very well what 
different directors manage to find in 
different stars - how Howard Hawks, 


and unnecessarily horrendous imag- 
ery. There is also a certain amount 
of cultural over-association - I do 
not find myexperienccof soft-focus 


Living Dead? 

Pursuits of Happiness persistently 
underestimates - in a way one would 
have thought' impossible after 
Richard Corliss's Talking Pictures - 


for instance discovers Cary Grant’s " u ‘ ,,,,u “V experience or soit-tocus 

“photogenic tendency to thoughtful- l *! ,a 8 es °J Claudette Colbert in ft role played by Hollywood script- 
ness, some inner concentration of ” a PP ene “ One Night enriched by writers in determining the tone and 

hav, ng them compared to Bernini's import of their films. It is one thing 


intellectual energy". 


having them compared to Bernini's 
sculptured St Teresa, nor do I find 


I liima ticnl ly "l mportenf ^de^a nd’ ob- SSSfP 

And wliat an eve he has for ihi* oul , . n ® ™ s , one uncompromised 

signifi^nce of plaVsand fita ‘ ake " down in this 

The “green World" of Connecticut waj f by ?. ne of the few CTltlcs 

the “Mack world" of S SSJ word rea,, y count5 fo «- some- 


import of their films. It is one thing 
to say (hat improvization and rewrit- 
ing constantly alter scripts during 
production - no one who has read 
Rosalind Russell’s amusing and illu- 
minating account, in Life is a Ban- 
quet, of the way His Girl Friday was 
made, can have any doubt about that 
- but to analyse the conversational 
exchanges ana the narrative sequ- 
ence of // Happened One Night with- 
out so much as telling us who had 
the original Idea and who provided 
the initial script that Capra worked 
on is auteurism run mad. Ben Hecht 



r r . - 


Betty Hutton Diana Lvnn and William Demurest in « scene frnl „ m, 
Miracle_pf Moron's 6eek.(1944), ftpw,.a w , i Sj!ZZ 


Vi i %7Z SS 

Arthur Mayer and Eileen Bowser, which Is now available in a ZuJfSi 
updated edition (560pp. Columbus Books. £12.95. 0 86287 002 

W3y xP f viewi . n 8 films is rapidly help to close the gap which li 
b Wi: Mor ® and more people are exists between the image seen In the 
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nch, festau rants, newspaper offices. 
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proliferate, public television stations 
and cable companies in the United 
States offer multiple showings of the 
same movie on the same day or in 
the same week; and the growing 
availability of video-recorders win 
make private study of whole films 
and individual frame-sequences more 
and more common. At the same 
time, technical advances in television 
projection (including screens with 
adjustable aspect-ratio) promise to 


more conscious of the benefit of p». 
ing to a worthwhile film the kind o( 
sustained and repeated attention « 
give to a worthwhile book; and it h 
therefore good to have an interpreter 
as informed and sensitive as Prafci- 
sor Cave II to help us deepen oui 
experience. Books like The WoM 
Viewed and Pursuits of Happiness 
show with gratifying daiiiy 
that in academic film-criticism the 
structuralist and semiotic game it 
decidedly not the only one m town. 
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This last idea -- the way a film nrmpnT ad. 
draws attention to Itself as a film - fa ROBERT SKLAR: 
pursued through all the essays that Prime-time America 
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grievances which might send viewers 
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photographed nature of the world we The Grades 
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years old and things may have 
changed since. 

ev 57 schoolboy now knows. 
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Sklar, is a new obliqueness in visual 
techniques and a new allusiveness In 
verbal ones; the advertisers and mor- 
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you learned from your guests?" he 
asks. Cavett later tells Sklar, “Ifs a 
ittle like school . . . it’ s like a con- 
tinuing education." Whereupon 
Sklar, the good liberal, waxes reli- 
gious. "And because of Dick Cavett 
we continue our own liberal educa- 
tion. Any time now, incidentally, 
heaven will open for Sklar and his 
friends: MelVyn Bragg’s South. Bank 
Show Is to be broadcast in America. 

Over much of the book, the sha- 
Of things British hangs heavy. 
Till Death Us Do Part, of course 

2S2SJ a ] a rge family of American 
spin-offs. America’s Public Broad- 
casting Service (largely British) is a 
constant reminder of what good tele- 
vision is all about, and Britain fa the 
exemplar even in the realm of critio- 
um. Sklar, notes with envy that in 


The subtitle of The Grades is "TV 
First Family of British Entertain- 
ment’ , and iF the family is the focus, 
the periphery contains much of in; 
terest about the world they hi« 
tnple-handedly created. From char- 
leston competitions in the Mile End 
Road via control of the Palladium (p 
domination of the entire showhii 
scene, their personal story is simul- 
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taneously the story of how the varie- 
ty tradition came to permeate British 
family viewing. "It's no good making 
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money mit your feet, make money 
mit your brains". Lew sod Benge 
were told by their redoubtable 
mother Olga in 1935. They became 
agents forthwith, and by a combina- 
tion of luck, determination and con- 
venient connections quickly swam to 
the top. The process by which Ihe 
agent-impresanos wrested power 
from the theatre owners makes an 
exhilarating tale, and Hunter Dawes 
tells it well. But how all thr« 
brothers moved into film and tele- 
vision, at a time when the brand-new 
ratings war was voraciously consuming 
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“They didn’t necessarily change 
the World for the better . . . but [be ? 
have given pleasure. We shau ijr 
see theu*' like- again", intones Daw* 
at the end of his book, by which 
time readers who have stayed 
, course will ^ have grown rather ti 
of. such sentiments. No mapef J™*; 
the . clever .brother, the . riitw® 
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The namers of things 


By T. A. Shippey 

w, H. AUDEN and PAUL B. TAYLOR: 
Norse Poems 

256pp. Athlone Press. £7.95. 
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There is not much poetry anywhere 
on a level with the Elder Edda, and 
maybe no one can translate it as it 
deserves: the world has grown too 
soft. Still, if anyone could, it ought 
to be Auden. His own art - as Jcmn 
Bay ley said in these pages recently 
(TLS, December 11, 1981) - aimed 
at “a bleak impersonal severity". He 
seemed himself to be a “scald or 
court poet", he came as close as any 
modern writer can to those bodiless 
authoritative namers of things who 
produced the Rfgsthula (which tells 
now kings and classes arose), or the 
Vdlospd (which says how the worlds 
hegan and how they will end), or the 
Hamthismdl, which reaches back 
1600 years from us and 600 from its 
composer to the ruin of the Gothic 
kingdom in central Europe and the 
great deeds Gibbon forgot. “It was 
not now; it was not yesterday, /But 
long ago; it has long post.” Auden's 
directness and scorn for finesse of 
words or grammar are (in those 
lines) exactly those of his original. 
Certainly this volume, of forty-one 
□oems - twenty-five more than in the 
familiar Faber paperback of 1973 - is 
the best introduction to Norse litera- 
ture which has ever appeared in Eng- 
lish. And yet reading it you are still 
conscious of what has been lost, 
what can no longer be said. 

Translating Eddie poems into En- 
glish seems so easy. The syntax is 
straightforward, the verse-forms are 
plain and natural, the vocabulary is 
often oppressively close to the Eng- 
l.ish of everyday. Just short of the 
climax of the Atlakvlthp, Gunnarr, 
king of the Burgundians, who has 
ridden on a dare into the hands of 
Attila the Hun, declares feat before 
He Will • pay ‘Taifabm "with the Niflung 

f old lie must see the heart of his 
rather Hfigni. Suspicious, the Huns 
butcher a cook instead. But when 
they bring his heart, Gunnarr says: 
H£r hefi cc hiaria Hialla iris blaulha, 
(Micl hiiirtu Hflgnu ins froecna, 
cr miyc hifuz. cr b bidthi liggr: 
hifihiz h&ifo mein-, er ( bririsii Ifi. 


Every word except four goes straight 
into modern English. Translating 
almost verbatim: 

Here I have the heart of Hjailj the 
coward, 

Not like Ihe hean of HOgni the bold. 
Much ii quakes as il lies nn the plate. 

It quaked more by half when il lay in his 
breast. 

Many things in this are hard to 
understand, and many more are pro- 
hibited by our official culture. Why 
does Gunnarr want his brother’s 
heart? How can he want it and at fee 
same time proclaim its superiority to 
all substitutes? Should he not care 
for a moment about the wretched 
cook? How elementary to think that 
courage is not a matter of “moral 
fibre", but just plain “guts” 1 Still, 
one can't help feeling, just a little 
tinkering with the alliteration, and 
this will be in verse practically by 


tin tiering witn the alliteration , ana 
this will be in verse practically by 
itself. 

It doesn't go. Auden’s translation 
is exactly the same as the above for 


the first l wo lines, except that “Not 
like" is replaced by "Unlike", follow- 
ing the form of the original dlici. 
Even that seems wrong, to my ear, 
for in English you can be "rather 
unlike", “fairly unlike", and half- 
tones are not Gunnarr’s style. The 
next two lines come out as: 

It trembles much, as it lies on the tren- 
cher. 

Still it trembled more, when it stayed In 
his breast. 

The emphatic repetition liggr / Id has 
had to go in favour of “lies / stayed", 
the latter word needed for allitera- 
tion; fee word “trencher" has crept 
in. This is no doubt accurate. Bidth 
may well have meant, to a Norse- 
man, a wooden board, not a china 
plate. But “trencher" means nothing 
at all to us, though we have heard or 
“trenchermen”. Has it come in to 
alliterate with “tremble" ? Or is 
there another faint pressure on the 
translator, which has also eliminated 
the rude and scornful hdifo meirr , 
“more by half* ? 

Native idioms have moved down- 
market since the time of the Edda. 
Translating from Old English or Old 
Norse, you find again ana again that 
the words and phrases go straight 
into modem English equivalents: but 
then they sound vulgar. Gdngom bang 
sfa, cry the young princes in Vblun- 
darkvitha, "let's go see the ring! " 


When I came to Ihe throne, writes 
Alfred Ihe Great reminiscently, there 
were few men who could read Latin 
south of the Humber: and ic wene 
jhaet noht manige begeondan Hum- 
ore naeren, “and I expect there 
weren’t many beyond Humber 
(either)". Modern translators tidy up 
for their ancestors, but there is a 
wincing in what they do, and even 
ignorant readers can sometimes feci 
it. In the first stanza of fee first 

K oem in this volume Auden and his 
elpers are faced with (he phrase 
dfrt Un spunno, “(they) span dear 
linen”. This has become: 

Winged maidens by the water's edge 
Peacefully retted precious flax. 

Auden's love-affair wife fee Oxford 
English Dictionary has blossomed 
once again. "To ret", the OED in- 
forms us, is “to soak flax in water", 
for softening or seasoning. The word 
explains why the maidens were by 
the water, and maybe it would have 
made sense to an audience lhat 
understood such matters. As for 
changing “dear" to "precious", one 
can sec the reason for doing that, 
too, since “dear” is now ambiguous 
(“such a dear little boy' 1 ), and since 
the appropriate meaning has also got 
itself attached firmly to money (“it’s 
too dear"). In fact Auden’s transla- 
tion is all round a good one, espe- 
cially for a first stanza, eye-catching, 
suggestive, al once mysterious and 
physical. But it shows the way mod- 
ern versions of the Edda must go. 
They will be less direct; they will 
separate the aristocratic from the 
blue-collar; they will shun extremes. 
The moors and wastes of early lan- 
guage have become the neat land- 
scape of English now, with all the 
semantic fields divided up by little 
hedgerows, so that “shiver” is cold, 
and “tremble" is fear, and “quake" is 
earth, and “wobble" is jelly: and you 
have to choose. You cannot use the 
same verb ( bifask ) for the lot, like a 
Norseman. And “more by half or 
“lies on the plate" are kitchen-talk 
not kingly, not even neutral. 

' Auden’s poems accordingly seem 
to get belter as their originals rise 
towards complexity, but to quail be- 
fore plain grandeur, especially when 
this is also savage, ferocious, jocose. 
The heart of the Vdlundarkvftha (to 
my mind) is the deeply-felt pun on 
vel, at once a precious thing, a 
beautiful thing, a work of art, and a 
complex stratagem . of blood and 


pain. When King Nithhad catches 
the smith Vttlund, he hamstrings him 
and makes him a slave; Vdlund in 
revenge murders the king’s sons, 
hides their bodies in his forge, makes 
goblets of ihcir skulls, jewels of their 
eyeballs, brooches of their teeth, 
gives them all to his master. How 
appropriate the lines: “he sat, he did 
not sleep, alwavs he struck with his 
hammer; / zealously he made the cun- 
ning thing (vdl) for Nithhad"! In the 
endhe makes himself wings loo, and 
flics away, for al] his maimed legs. 
But this story does not (quite) work 
for Auden. The stoic silence bet- 
rayed only by glittering eyes, the 
alternation of patience and sudden 
movement - these are now hard to 
catch or convey. When the young 
princes come to Vfllund's bail of 
treasure, the original says; Komo 
their til kisto, krdftho lucla, I opin 
var i/ltU/i, er their f sd, or verbatim 
again, “they came to the chest, 
craved keys, (it was) malice was 
open, as they saw in". Auden has; 

They beheld a chest, they asked for a 

key. 

Evil was un them as In (hey looked. 

This is less natural (“beheld”), less 
ambiguous (“asked for"), and it has 
lost fee complex of meaning around 
opin. 

By contrast a more obviously high- 
wrought poem like the SklrnismtSl 
draws a zest and cunning from Au- 
den which is absolutely right. The 
god Frey falls in love from afar with 
a giant-maiden; sends his servant 
Skimir to woo for him; persuasion 
and bribery having failed, Skimir 
turns to threats and magic runes, a 
curse of filth and frenzied lust: 

Hrlmgrlmnir shall have you, the hideous 

troll. 

Beside the doors of ihe dead. 

Under the tree-roots ugly scullions 

Pour you the piss of goats; 
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The Last King 

When the last king has gone into, the dark 
There, will be mourning, though the mourners' may 
Not know their grieving 1 ! cause, nor even mark. 
That what they do is grieve. And on that day 
The sun will seem unwilling to appear, 

Its breathings fan unseasonably chill; 

But there will be no sweating mob to cheer 
The farewell speech and axeman’s glinting skill 
Or panic at a sudden muzzle-flash 
And crack. The last king will not leave Us thus. 

His dying, silent, sofl as falling ash, 

Occurring With no ceremonial fuss 
Will be enacted in a hotel room 
After his uridramatic abdication, 

Hearing the whisper, in the deepening gloom, . 

Of alien seas; his slow assassination.' '■ 

jPerformed by his own treasonous appetites. 

So he will He, the table .at his side • 

B|earing no royal relics ; 1 the fitful lights 
, From curtain chink and passing cars outside 
Show only his dark spectacles itistead, , , 

As he, fat bag containing cooling bones,: . 

Lies incognito on the common bed. 

And afterwards,.no orchestra of moans, 

No formal, public panoply of grief, ■ ' 

Gun-carriage, sleek black plupw or muffled drum, : 
Yet hit uncommon spectre, this last leaf • 

Now fkllen from the doomed tree w)ll become 
A drifting presence, insubstantial, faint, : • ■ 
Ubiquitous, a whiff of something rare. 

The scent of gold; heard, too; - complaint . . 

Of ancient instruments on evening airi 
And seen at fading moments In the night. 

Gold gleam in black recess, lost coin, a glow 
' Of tiny lapip, quick spark, a dying light 
Whose ultfrriate extinction , we.;npw see •-> 

Pretender, slave, republican or cleric - , ' 

; Will disinherit al), for all will be ' ’ 

Mysteriously diminished by that dark. 


Nothing else shall you ever drink, 

Never what you wish. 

Ever what I wish. 

The maiden submits; back goes Skir- 
nir with a wedding-day; tells Frey 
before he has so much as dis- 
mounted, and gels the passionate, 
graceless, ungrateful reply: 

Long is one night, longer are two, 
Endless the thought of three. 

Many a month has moved more swiftly 
Than this half of a bridal eve. 

Even, I think, the hints of myth in 
all this - for Frey is god of increase, 
Skimir maybe “the shining one”, the 
giantess an image of ice and rejec- 
tion - come through in Auden’s 
poem, softening the tale of statutory 
rape. Many of the others are just as 
good. 

This volume contains the twenty- 
nine poems of the Codex Regius-, Ihe 
six poems in similar style added to 
them in standard editions of the 
Edda-, further associated poems from 
the Saga of King Heithrek; the "Lay 
of Em" about the historical Erilc 
Bloodaxe, killed at Stalnmoor In the 
North Riding in 954; and the mag- 
nificent Christian vision of “The Sun 
Song". It fa hard to give more than a 
rumour of the variety this comprises. 
The whole thing has been done with 
great scrupulosity, from the prepara- 
tion of "raw" translations by Paul 
Taylor to the full versions by Auden 
(who, however, did not work from 
the English but from feat and the 
Icelandic at once), and to the final 
editing by Professor Taylor once 
more. Because of fee old and inti- 
mate relationship between the lan- 
guages of the North, everyone now 


may well think he can do better; but 
probably no one could. This fa a 
book to keep and write in the mar- 


gins of till you die. I would pay a lot 
for a volume of introductions and 
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terms. This ideal seems to have been 
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The Hellenistic Age - those three 
crowded cosmopolitan centuries be- 
tween the death of Alexander ami 
Ucopairas defeat by Octavian - 
offers an eerie, and at times down- 
right disconcerting, sense of d&d vit 
to any student of conicmpornry soci- 
ety. The resemblances are numerous 
and close. We find the same wide- 
spread reversion from democratic in- 
stitutions to authoritarian regimes, 
the same sense of psychological and 
aesthetic fragmentation, the same 
anti-rationalist trends, the same soc- 
ial solipsism and self-absorption, the 
same active promotion of the critic at 
the expense of the creator, the same 
obsessive pursuit of affluence, exotic 
religious cults, fads in astrology and . 
magic, off-beat eroticism: the same 
preoccupation with mere bigness (or. 
out of reaction, smallness), the same 
retreat from political involvement 
the same cultivation of private inner ! 
gardens (Epicurenn or other) at the ; 
expense of the public domain, the * 
same tendency to treat scholarship as l 
bf| business, to fuel academic de- J 
veiopment on governmental (or, „ 
now, industrial) patronage, the same u 
ESSES facelessness in Mega- „ 

SRS ‘^depersonalized world of JJ 

IS _ nof « then, ro be wondered at fa 
that after years of comparative nee- A 

Sn«, lhe h£.i?i! i,r 8 "Srettabie habit 
among historians of treating 1 all or 

?i re f. k 5i sto 7 J B , ter ,han 323 *c as a 
fe ntly distasteful appendix to higher 3 

S?- th , e Study of He| Ienistlc in- " 

nin 3 L 0ng P / On ? oted ’ for their 

2P Shit Professional papyrolog- £ 

IhSo n? U i d h e toda X, en j°y«ng some- K 

k "rL f nL-°° m ‘ 1 • 1 '* sur P r ising gr 

is the absence of a really good! Si 

Sf n ihk ^ l ' n S, “mprehensive synthesis oil 
StJSH, extraordinary period In the SS 
anguage. We have . numer- -K 
J 5 ™!? 1 specialist studies, often 


i- l! ]S pBck. with immense relief, to the 
olu-fashioned (ie, chronologically 
planned, and paginally footnoted) 

- narrative of Benedicts Niese’s 
Gerchtchte der griechischen und 

i makedomschen Staaten seit der 

- Sddncht bei Chaeronea (1893-1903) 

1 jt work whiclt may reed updating in 

■ me light of new epigraphical and 
papyrolog, cal evidence, but is not 
nearly so fnr gone in obsolescence as 
some modern scholars would have us 
believe. Three fat volumes of clarity 
sanity and respect for testimonial 
those were the days. 

JJ;>, Walbank ’ 5 The Hellenistic 
i>orw, then, comes at the right time, 
and has a very visible gnp to fill. I 
opened it with high hopes: its' author i 
has made Polybius hfs life's work, 
and. like Niese. has produced on him > 
(also, as It happens, in three fat i 
volumes) a work of equal clarity san- > 
nnd respect for / atimonia . \ 
among the best and fl would judge) ji 
most durable commentaries of this ( 






historical events, was more Delphic SuLmi SS?‘ Walbank 
than mere considerations of space “P^someJ 

required. current theories, and this it 

J™ I ' was struck SS£!i 

This is partly the fault of the fi? nheLm^n^" 0f odd W^ 
book s arrangement. Walbank begins Ltd E ^. see L n ' s •<> take for 
well enough, with a crisp run-down S , hp S v dld Philosophers «. 

on the sources, a glance at Alexan- rical invnl^m n - y i rcdo ° r P& 
der s career and subsequent in flu- 'uvolvement in order to punw 

ence, and a chapter onV chaotic S How P 1I2£ fre -n d ° m fra "2 
penod 323-301, during which Alex- XVase^k^Sk "S “ un 8>^ 
anders marshals, such as Perdiccas, wand^rin^ r^^ *- d,a,ribes of fo 
Ptolemy and Antigonus One-Eye, 2fi 8 b ST £ * # u mean 10 a «»■ 
manoeuvred and fought over the tfcft 32* ,S®r! * , *S re a 
spoils of empire. But after Idsus 2, „ uni ufonned will take both 
(301) he abandons his chronological sense^Wln^HH^"' 0 ' ' n lhe ^ 
survey altogether, and only pick it 53? ™ mcr f isin l ® 

up again somewhat, haphazardly, to niirror “a ?a 'i f uler ?®^> 
desenbe Rome's intervention In the and Tn fhfk nSJ" £f ,r real ,P M « 
Balkans. Thus the crucial third cen- fuH • "u^peudence vb-d-m 
tury is not viewed in evolutio^ry L h K Priesthood"? Whit 
tenns at all: the reader is forced to S . a ^? ut wi * n .‘»«i of 

piece the period together as well as Eu. 1 8 ? P'lt’UP 5 spinlual hel- 

He can from random, and at rimes that > Vai&ank del «ts bt- 

repetitive scraps of historical in JJ 1 I *55?I or !2 us Athemaa hvma 


vwimncmurics or inis r-j, 

Sr“7i> T5f r ? 15 much jn The He/f e- M 

r L iat arouses similar re- 
spect. Walbank s erudition is predict- 

ferv ,t S WdI “ . dee P’ h« mas- A t 
, be e ssential documents cits 




terms at all: the reader is forced to naHtical « b H Ut “ ad ( n . issio " d 
piece the period together as well as P? ll,lcal „ and pefjiaps spinlual hel- 
he can from random, and at rimes that ^ altank de,ec,s b< - 

repetitive, scraps of historical in- 1 ' nd n t,iat 1 oto rious Athenian hymn 
formation flung out en passant during f® BeSlefier 

a senes of general chanters on S lhcr god j a I c far awa y- or 
Ptolemies, Seleucids, and the Greco- rem^tau^ft \ ° T * K 
Macedonian homeland. Students on EEEM. s ' but y ° u a « present. « 
whom I tried the text as an exneri C f° see , you ; not carved in wood oi 
mem reported severe cSnS t0ne -'w b “'. fo [ rea,: 50 jou « 
There are also brisk surveys of reli- El??’- )i'„ 11,18 ,ast question Walbank 
gion . exploration and geography and P S ,y nns ^ ers " three pages later 
“Social and Economic Trends”- ? " th ? reference to the reduced 
chapter headed “Inter-diy contacts 'Ei?^ ° f tbe c ||y- s,fltes and >he de- 
and federal states” that seems to E ‘1 e r ^ m " a,,s . rn: bu . 1 lhe 


ably wide as well as deep, his mas- A ciav bust nf p*,** i r chapter headed “Inter-citv contacts ' P r We ^ of tbe c ' l y-states ami the de- 

tery of the essential documents ciJeJrh Syra ' and federal states” that se^mJ /o - line ,n ra ‘'°nalism: but the conrw 

assured: he quotes, frequemlv and SnSsSL^iSS?^-. 5?"^ ba ve strayed out of mora snlE t,0n wou,d be than dear to 
with telling effect, from sources liter- cottas by Malcolm c ‘ a ^' zed monograph; and a section on nn ni H°r e * b< 2 n 'V as . not already pre- 

fry and non-literary, manv of the y pltir JZ r ( F 6p P wlt L l 150 “Cultural Developments" that whim pared fo , r lL 7,115 15 a useful interim 

^TaU'com 6 ^ 


«iy ana non-literary, manv of the 
iaUe [ Jittle-known, He is also com- 
mendably up-to-date on many vexed 

S ms of interpretation; and it is 
s as a rtsmif of current scho- 
, - , bmk,n 8 ifat The Hellenistic 
Age has most value for the student. 

Walbank is clear and perceative 
™ * h f "shifting and a„e a5 y ?e la . 
tipnship between the Greco-hfacedo- 
nian rulino Ha«c an#i ..... 


through philosophy, science and . report ' , bul no * . the VHe d'enseM 
technology in 


Apostasy and after 


of C Julion ,t s a idMs° n for 6 Jff pmenl "" d »" »l!cn ailluml tradition. 

Greek herso f sho nrrfr^ ^' f S " Th « «“thor, therefore, who teacher 
“ Hei fe n i snT to pagtre ism ' . ^ 6 ‘" m f' Univonrity. rite tn.lt* 

. p or all that, it Is still ft hfnnrnAlin Mpllpnlcm Un i^a *n»> PUrtriianlhi 


■ j ^ ^asiovizeir s 

l? c >? Economic Historv of the 
P ? M , W oM a941>; 'and 

S»i oS a cr . s scarcely less magistc-. 
rial Ptolemaic Alexandria (1973) a' 
unique ‘work which the Oxford Uni- 
versily Press, for perverse reasons 

b E S E J° ltse “> bas aNoivod to' 
go out of print, apparently for ever. 
Such- Rsneral studies' as -exist' (eg 

; Wdf« 6y S rgl “°"- P'tns. Brgclfofd 
weiies, or Torn and Griffith), 
though full of useful ’ material on a 

1 At i opc ?' :,end to be 

hwp.ahlstorfcal In organization, and,' 
worse, confusing.. 


r .7 'Jictu-iviaceao- . , 

popubtU'; he?s no^ovlSfawedby By Averil Pflmpran of TuS^id^as^for 6 whIdh° P a S en a The ‘".h" ",h Cn f culUiral , lraci '7' 

fetsr STI A H T r7 iiiIs ^ ° ? ogra P hy ' •” e " ie " i ™ : 

» 0 f thaLHe a- lh k KSKiMtS 

crop up fn the Farreaches n 7 h thll 245 PP- Clarendon Press:. Oxford Uni- DoliriS?iifC p0 5? onal j" h'story and own polemic that the work reads 
Seleucid empire were orimarSl ft Press ‘ £1 7-50. Unl ib 1 the ™ «*f f lmosl n racist pamphlet. Yet he 

the benefit S lh« 0 19 814846 - 1 son Jw? B n ? anl . lne L ( Sf was thc ' ^ ncw on, y too well that Christianity 

cites r pnclentequivalen ^ * of ’ /hS son , ^stantine's half-brother) had a universal appeal of its own. He 

European Club in' British India m c 7T « t he 00 r d b ? P rese nted disapproved of the “pale Galilaean 

the American px nmrniifnbn. For some of his contemoorarifls. nnH pr< y ecti .? n of _ a deeply indi- for moral and SDiritual reasons « 


cviucnce oi Hellenism wHiVh nc ° r v 

■gffjj {h ^ far reaches of the JSfc ^' Oxford Unl- 

S d Were primarily for O 19 SuSSi i £17,50 ‘ 


lh ™L«j s “PjciaHy apparent 'in 
l*Of the most part wholly in- 

adSlSIS, llt,en, *? tS 10 dofll Hie 
gmiMedly complex political evolu- 

Tarn and Griffith 
.Offer a brief summary, but - 'this Is so 1 
tance titrated as -to. be virtually' In-- 
comprehensible to; the layman for 
' SOtV 1 ^fended : ' Oth^s . largriy 
tgnori the political history: as .such 
' " ’"“wrate rather ™ broS' 


Walbank is also up to date- henrJ* c Ef ° re “P*!. after Gibbon, the ancient wnHH S r fe ^ fi B ur e in the pnideia, and he must have realized 
sent s. the Ptolemaic system a? » « mperor J , ullan has represented the AucS ! tS r d J Wt u the oxce P ti on of that his chosen hero Ascleplos wouW 

'‘large-scale ejperime„trh u re a ucr a S?? f* between ‘ Plausible be no match for Christ. F»t* 

He centralism and in mercantilism fourth r" 7 and pa8anism - Two' noSdenMhirh^Eh and it is | rmore ! Jul| a n, s HeMenism included 
•- • concerned rather to nrevS' f? urtf, - ce ntury emperors - Constan- fourlK^Ll, n^!5 be, ° n g to the Homamtas as well, on the authors 
chewing . than to secure the mm the J 1 ” 1 . Christian ruler of the which jEhLE! 7 ' J.! 11 ^ ° dd w orks in own admission: he couches his 

effimenl results", he reminds us £? a ,u E B ,l 1 re » and Julian, bofn- SmSnnnJH 5n , h t f sl JS al ? d : Con stantine, theory of kingship in terms of Ouiri- 
the Hellenistic era "was not characte win the . Chrlat,an imperial family,- fentfed hlnwiS? '■ ■ ns f ,a ? and de " nus ' ^ odlu,U5 and Numa, for inst* 
rised bv any substantial transfoS r5LiE°L E n,y . a FW«bed from K JhKif 88 ™ 1 lhe . u "P°Pu- ance. 
tioh of the forces of production* 2lH St / ity but tnod t0 bring back a caused ^ 5 WI L 1 ?, ctl0ns bad , 

and he trots out all the rErEEEr ' R a 8anlsm revamped along Christian ErE Sed ? Antl ? ch » and his generally . In a Ve, 7 distant sense, therefore, 

favoured answers to the SSSlS S nes r Mem a « too easify To stand atlv e and attention-seeking b^ be °an be'said to have anticipated 

question, “Why is the Greejc^ew'nf f ° r polarities of late antique reli- JjHi ,5^5 itbard even 8 for ^Byzantine view of themselves « 
■*&% technoloev ^r, ev S S3?, J'Sfi 


favoured answer To the SSE® 
« the Greef w ew 8 f 


. SO restricted 1 ?", from cheap labour°fn Cry aspe( ? of CPnstantii 

technical Incompetence from wLVr £9C7 aV W - S H “ nv 
vatlsm- of investment to soci^^n ? ^ ' b . ed ^Phsm is 
t 5 m P t for the bantiu Ic a™ 1 • con “ ** W 

- I- • : : ; ; , maintained an outward 


unversion ’ to his " ‘T t 1 ^* osemates 

is packed with r»f- Ween . P u^ se and Station. Had ^°ma no-Christ i a ns, and resennni 
Julian he lone J r n not bcen 101,6(1 in ambiguous the favoured "Greek" for Julian him- 
ard • Christianity 8 ; pIS?„ Stanc “ - * hi,e . on h ,s iU*fated S6,f - And even . if we grant that njoj 
vn Idiosyncratic h«. ca -*?P ai 8 n . he' would .surely °f the theory Of Julianas belleft tnighj 
-ImJrf i35r!!S- bave fPPn destroyed his own • represent Vomethinn that coul 



. IhinB ahrriiT 'rttk JT^-Know Some- ^ uc <-°nstantine) I and when T 7 ‘ ™manncjsm, ■ , .. oonf), wnen it came to praaram« 

subject already; [ike ' yd^tantlus died and Julian sue- The latter (s i reknrint* u ,ki u.L- he was forced to borrow much of lh* 
'albank .cannol J® 6ded h? fed the funeral procession b 00 ^ does hot altogether avo!d h fE* ne ^ institutional framework for Mj 
- the to Constantine's church ot theHol?. Julian?? RT° J ^ d re ^ v,val of pagM^^S 


Will, be baffling, what a' lm- 
eqr nn ?qunl greypejs of mind. 5t Is. 

hard to, compress: a .i coni- . 



n ,f • : ' , nima. ;it is. uy. it, is now dmtiilf fnr f isomo of whom *i.; — r* . mare to Julian man w“. a r’7 

? ar ( ?iJ 0 c .ompressi a!corii- . tq' wme of a ^pagan reWvaKf ihJ ' that th *y were 1 prerervInB^amSh^fi 1 his fans or ^ enemies. This WP* 
^hout'sopjiding either end 1 , of the fourth centurv w*!) exchanged SI stnrif’ft P ula the emphasis finnly on the 

impenetrabk ^ genorai acculturetioh T Sndha 2 . f^afity. .°F K Jhe' emperor. 

.finds aflho^sms.sus-.' seem more UMfuI than co?nld as l : ment * im P[Ldt here fof 1 S ‘ S? ely f t A rou 8 h Ws °wn writfnaj. Bui 
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Patronage and the pursuit of glory 


By Stuart Hampshire 


HAROLD BALDRY: 

The Case For The Arts 
1 73pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.y5 
(papcrbuck, £2.95). 
ft 436 03191 4 


It is strange that the case for gener- 
ous national subsidy of the arts has 
to be stated over and over again in 
Britain, while it is generally taken 
for granted in France and Germany 
particularly in respect of music, theatre 
and the visual arts. A number of 
historical reasons can be offered. The 
most obvious is the longer persistence 
of Court patronage in Europe, which in 
Britain was interrupted by the Civil 
War and lhe advent of the Puritans. In 
the last century, only the Prince Con- 
sort among the statesmen oF the time 
actively promoted the national collec- 
tions ana shared a European sense of 
national responsibility for endowment 
of the arts. At this stage it is tedious to 
return to one more rehearsal of the 
arguments, as if wc were back with the 
“lwld experiments" of CEMA, W. E. 
Williams and Maynard Keynes, or, 
even further back, with thc endow- 
ment of thc British Museum and the 
National Gallery. With evident sincer- 
ity and quiet reasonableness Harold 
Baldry traverses familiar ground: but it 
is possible that, because he is mild and 
tentative in argument, he will not 
convince many of those angry men who 
resent, disapprove of. or are made 
nervous by, the government’s aid to 
thc Arts through the Arts Council. 

A strong brew of different, some- 
times contrary, motives come into 
play and prompt the angry taxpayer 
to articulate his complaint: distrust 
and resentment of the apparent 61ite 
who are members of the Arts Coun- 
cil; distrust of patronage of any kind, 
unless it is exercised by individuals 
or commercial firms; a belief that the 
liberal arts, unlike the sciences and 
applied arts s are decorative and not 
useful in ordinary lives, and that they 
are a kind of luxury; thc irritation 
felt by popular performers, artists 
and writers, who have done well in 
the open market, that others should 
not be exposed to the same competi- 
tion and should actually be admired, 
although they have not earned 
admiration in the hard way; lastly, a 
populist feeling that opera and ballet 
ana productions at the National 
Theatre contribute to a high culture, 
which is largely the possession of 
well eduentea and successful mem- 
bers of the middle class, and that It 
is of little interest to a majority who 
are also contributing through their 
taxes. 

In meeting these different resent- 
ments and hostilities there is no 
point in denying, first, that the im- 
aginative arts, in their most folly 
developed forms, do actually engage 
the strong interest only of a minor- 
ity, and not a cross-section of' the 
•whole population. This will probably 
remain true for a long time in the 
future, even though the minority is a 


large and growing one. Secondly, 
there is no paint in denying that 
much of the Arts Council's total 
grant from the taxpayer gues to the 
national companies, opera, ballet, 
theatre, based in London, and that 
many of thc seats at their perform- 
ances are beyond the reach of many 
taxpayers, and will long remain so, 
in spite of thc subsidy. Particularly 
opera, but also ballet, are irreducibly 
money-consuming arts. From their 
beginnings they were a form of con- 


spicuous consumption; neither of 
them can be made very widely ac- 
cessible in the theatre without either 
dilution of quality or unmanageable 
levels of subsidy. 

It follows that the ordinary criteria 
of just and equitable distribution of 
taxpayers' money will not be satisfied 
in subsidizing the arts. The arts, like 
sports and games, are fundamentally 
and of their nature inegalitarian, and 
equity is a concept inapplicable to 
them. The distribution of talent is 
capricious and unfair, the appearance 
of genius is random and unpredict- 
able. The virtuous and well-inten- 
tioned do not generally prosper in 
thc arts of imagination, and the great 
innovators are often spoiled or with- 
drawn as persons and citizens, often 
not closely in touch with the warm 
hearts of tlieir fellow citizens, or with 
the main flow of contemporary in- 
terests. 

As in games and sports, there is a 
painfully clear, unavoidable distinc- 
tion between the true filite and the 
ruck of more or less competent prac- 
titioners. Because of the wayward- 
ness of the imagination - as 
distinct from the discipline and tech- 
nique which are its necessary sup- 
ports - the difference is even sharper 
and clearer in the arts than in sports. 
The benefits of imagination are not 
earned or deserved, and are not 
methodically acquired, even though 
the path to them is usually through 
harcl work, example and imitation. 
Hard work is never sufficient and not 
always necessary in all the arts, since 
there is such a thing as the facility of 
genius, even if it is rare. The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest was written In 
a fortnight and is likely to live for- 
ever. Virtually nothing is known, or 
is likely to be known, about the 
conditions that favour the develop- 
ment of high talent in the imagina- 
tive arts, or the sudden appearance 
of genius. The subsidizing authorities 
cannot therefore plan their support 
in any very controlled and rational 
way. They can only follow the falli- 
ble method of taking past achieve- 
ments of individuals as evidence of 
likely future achievements, without 
the guidance of theory. 

Given that subsidy of the arts 
through the Arts Council must come 
up against all these admitted limita- 
tions and difficulties, what Justifica- 
tion can be offered for continuing 
the subsidy at the present level -or 
even for substantially Increasing it? If 
equity cannot be achieved m this 


C " ular distribution of public 
, what important ends can be 
achieved and what criteria nr princi- 
ples should be applied? The first end 
to be achieved in public subsidy of 
Lhe arts is glory, specifically national 
glory, and as a second and derivative 
end, a secure place in the minds of 
later generations, looking back, to 
thc achievements representative of 
our Lime. 

Glory is now not thc most widely 
used and familiar of moral categor- 
ies, and its importance is not often 
admitted by moral theorists, who 
may find it undemocratic and embar- 
rassing. But it is not an obscure no- 
tion and not a vague one. In the 
history of a nation there occur occa- 


homuBcnized mass market which will 
reliably consume their products; mar- 
ket research and past experience tell 
them what kind or products constant- 
ly have the widest appeal. They are 
naturally unfriendly to innovatory 
minorities who may in aggregate dis- 
turb the mass market and suborn 
some of the potential audience, lead- 
ing (hem to higher things. Thus ev- 
ery year, as the Arts Council issues 
its report and the question of the 
grant comes up again, there are well- 
timed stories of eccentric and 
fashionable enterprises unwillingly 
supported by the virtuous, plain tax- 
payer, balls of string in the Tate, 
displays of sex at the National 
Theatre, and Arts Associations in 


sionaliy mute and inglorious periods ,bc . ,ar regions sponsoring strange 
in which virtual lu nnlhina ic mnfri. MU SOTTlClIfllCS SUDVCISIVC fcsllVfUS* 


in which virtually nothing is contri- 
buted to the arts and the national 
heritage in most of its forms !an- 

S uishes: forgotten, silent centuries or 
ecades slip by, which must have had 
their conflicts of passion and their 
moments of high imagination, all 
now turned to dust and without testi- 
mony or witness. In contrast there 
are thc full and noisy and productive 
decades, in which the performing 
arts flourish, and literature and 
painting and music come alive, as it 
seems, and move into thc centre of 
national consciousness. These are the 
periods which historians tike to dwell 
upon, and which form traditions. 
Everyone is both proud and also 
more generally happy to participate in 
a present which they know will pass 
securely into history. 

I do not claim that government 
money is either a necessary or a 
sufficient condition of a period of 
invention and of glory in the arts. It 
is only an aid, a prop when some 
expensive splendour is needed, but 
also and perhaps no less important, 
it is a perceptible means of general 
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The Llmewood Sculptors of 
Renaissance Oermany 

Michael Baxandall 
•“A superlative performance. Few 
readers, could finish this boot 
■' without being ' impressed by .its 
author's erudition and sensitivity to 
his ■ subject." -> Bruce Boucher, 
.. Times Literary Supplement. 

Winner of the 1980^ Mitchell Prize: 
' for the History of Art. • - . 
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“The Theatre We Worked 
For” 

The Letters of Eugene O’Neill to 
Kenneth Macgowan 
edited by Jackson R- Br yer, with 
introductory essays by Travis 
Bogard • . . ; 

The 157 letters' 'and telegrams 
collected in this book reCount fofe 
story of an association 1 that helped: 
reform the American theatre and 
influenced the writing of many of 
O’Neill’s finest works. 

Illustrated £17.50 . 


CHticfsm in the Wilderness 

: -The Study .of LlteratureToday' v 
, ■' ' Geoffrey H. Hartman 
: "The force bf H&rtmBn's audacious ' 
:v and incisive account of the i$sues at 
! , stake derives from a powerful grasp 
'" of their ideological ingredients ". , . 

• The result |s a spirited, powerfully 
Unsettling , in . fact, 'swinging; -r 


artists. The encouragement that the 
imaginative arts giveln rendering ex- 
istence endurable is in part due to 
the stretching of our ideas of possible 
human achievement which a good 
artist can . suggest to us. A great 
operatic tenor, a great dancer like 
Nureyev or Fonteyn, or great actors, 
carry with them a certain dory. A 
splendid feat, an individual’s 
triumph, is a fit 'subject for public 
endowment. As the besetting evil of 
aristocratic rule is servility and de- 
pendence, and the besetting evil of 
socialist rule is coercion, so the evil 
of democratic rule (admittedly a 
lesser one) is the reinforcement of 
mediocrity. That is why the- Outcry 
against elites, beard again recently 
and in connection with the Arts 
Council, is alarming; it ought to 
cause the liberal and non-socialist 
followers of John Stuart Mill, and 
the admirers of Tocqueville,' to rally 
to the defence of the Council. 
Obviously the proprietors and editors 
of the popular national newspapers, 
and the purveyors of mass entertain- 
ment, have an interest in creating a 

performance.” - Terence Hawkes, 
The Literary Review Taper £3.95 

* 'I r. 

I Allegories of Reading 

Figural Landscape in Rousseau, 
Nietzsche, Rilke, and Proust 
Paul de Man 

"De Man demonstrates, beautifully' 
and convincingly, that ■ language . 
turns back on itself, that rhetoric is 
‘ untrustworthy, " r- Julia Epstein, 
Washington Pqst $ ook Wt>rld\ - 
' Paper £4.95 ' . s-.-i •• • ' 

Hegel’s Dialectic - . . 

1 Five tierineheudepi Studies 
Hans-Georg Gadapier v / : 

. Learned, widfrlrangirtg, ' proVOCa- 
, tive, and deep.'* - W. Hk. Wash, 
Times Literary Supplement ‘ . 

; -Paper! £3.45 . -.V-v 

Nihilism 

, - Stanky Rosen 
. “THs is an Impressive' book;” ; - 
Times Literary Supplrtnent J.' t 
r ' . Paper "£4.95 


Thc fact is that much the largest 
part of the Arts Council's grant al- 
ways goes to the national companies: 
Covcnt Garden, the English National 
Opera, the National Theatre and the 
Royal Shakespeare Company. 
Another large percentage of the 

S ant goes to other conventional 
ealres and to orchestras, and other 
performers of old and respected 
music. There is a constant weight of 
commitment to traditional ancf well- 
established aesthetic values built into 
the principles that govern the Coun- 
cil’s distributions. Tne expensive arts 
are principally the performing arts 
attached to a repertory which is only 
lightly touched at its fringes by the 
deplored pretensions of the avant- 
garde. Little reviews, contemporary 
sculptors and painters, artists in resi- 
dence at universities, contemporary 
music, and the so-called performance 
arts, are, even in aggregate, a small 
element In the Council’s budget. It is 
unfair that journalists and popular 
novelists should base their objections 
to taxpayers' subsidy of the arts, and 
to the Arts Council, on the Council's 
relation to the contemporaiy avant- 
garde and to experiment in the visual 
arts and, to some degree, also, in 
literature; thjs relation is far from, 
the centre of its activities. 

It is mean and not accurate, I 
think, to State or to imply that the 
panels advising the Arts Council by 
their decisions Influence and twist 
the ambitions of painters and writers: 
as if a person might paint or write in 
a certain way with, a view to attract- 
ing a grant. This Is suggested from 
time to time. The truth |s that even 
some of the more famous, well 
established contemporary poets and 
novelists' turn to the Arts Council 
when they find that they cannot earn 
enough by journalism or by working 
for a publisher, or by other tolerable 
nieans, and at the some time work 
effectively on their next book. It is 
not obscure and experimental wri- 
ters, unable to attract readers, who 
absorb most of the very small sums 
of money available for individual 
writers and artists. 

State subsidy of the arts is not 
finally to be defended by social-poli- 
tical arguments or as ah aid to 
education. Even If we were not en- 


“ Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man ", 1906, a watercolour by Max- 
well Ashby Armfie/d. The picture can 
be seen in an exhibition of British 
Drawings and Watercolours, 1890— 
1940, at the Anthony d'Offay Gal- 
lery, 9 Dering Street, New Bond 
Street, London IV. J, un(i7 March 6. 


tcring the age of enforced leisure, 
the case for subsidy would be deci- 
sive for intrinsic reasons, and apart 
from education. It is possible that 
David Jones, the author of In Par- 
enthesis, will be remembered and 
read long after the contemporary 
equivalents of W. J. Locke and 
A. S. M. Hutchinson, successful in 
the market place - not to be named 
but easily identified - are forgotten 
and unread. Anyone who knew 
David Jones knows that he could not 
be deflected from his path by any 
external egency, and least of all by 
an Arts Council grant. There was a 
definite glory in his achievement, 
both as . writer and artist. Not only 
.readers. pf the Times Literary Supple - 
\mfftt, bfit'pny newspaper reader will 
rqfncmber. and some. will actually 
read or otherwise allude Id, a large 
number of writers and artists of, say, 
the 1880s, long after they have'for- 
gotlen the names and characters of 
the Foreign Secretaries or ..other 
statesmen of the decade, or of any 
other long past decade. Glory, unlike 
mere success. pr fame, lives on in.tlie 
individual's' mind and in national 
consciousness; it is the natural re- 
ward of athleies and heroic soldiers 
in battle, and most of all, of artists arid 
of poets and of composers. 

A nation that is unwilling, to give 
solid material .encouragement ind 
support to the prpbable sources of- its 
glory will have a dispirited, nameless 


histonr, a dim existence on the mar- 
gin of things. It still seems to me odd 
that almost any Frenchman is. ready 
to acknowledge this truism, and. very 
few Englishmen; perhaps it is be- 
cause puritan ethics, which originally 
included hostility to the Court, -foia 
its ways, survives . as hostility . to ail 
rewards that are not earned through 
merchandise sold in the market,.; . 


G. W. F. Hegel J , 

.■;An introduction to tfie Sdenpo Qf 

Wisdom i’-. '' — •; ■ 

Stanley Rosen ■ 


Supplement Paper £5.50 

.The Quest for Self- ; ■ 

• Determtipatioir . 

. \.t>ov Roneh .'••• . ■} ."-r •; . ' 

"A significant contribution: fof, the 
discussion ' about .contemporary, 
ethnic politics .‘.. Valuable 
1 ; reading." - Karl' W. DeuUch .j - 

• Paper- £3.95 '. • V ' 

Free Association •• 

: Method and Process r . ’. • • \ ' 1 1 

. Anton O* Kris, Af.iD. „ ; ‘ : . 
? Ip /this i original and stimulating 
i study, -Kris examirtea tbe method 
and process of fred association and 
I- ’ builds a persuasive case' for. its 

importance. £11.50 • * 


The Limits of Obligation : r 

Jarfresfj. Fish kin 
jfo .this ludfo - and Original study; 
Flih kin shdws how familiar hqtfons 
. of. obligation break down whehi they. . 
are applied to large numbers. 
£12.95 

Oil, War, and American- • 
Security 

The Search for a National Polity oh 
, Foreign Oil, 1941-1947 > 

;Mkhael B, Staff ., . ‘V 

JPaper MSS m y:- -v/--. 

The Surface of Mars 1 \ . 

MichaelH. Carr ' ■ ; . 

% Mfchael Can, leader of the Viking 
■ : . Orbiter ImegragTeam, summarises 
. our . presen t knowledge of Mars - 
WhaC the. surface' is. like and How; it 
evolved to its present from.-.. 

.185. illus, £31.50 

Yale University Press . 

13 Bedford Square,- London WC1 
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Long-playing label 


By Richard O sborne 

JOHN CULSHAW: 

Pulling the Record Straight 

362np. Seeker and Warburg. £8.50. 
Q 4 jo 1 1802 5 

When John Culshaw became Decca 's 
senior producer in 1956, the gramo- 
phone was at its second turning 
point within a deende. The iong- 
playing record had rather anony- 
mously evolved, but it was Culshaw 
and hts team who first recognized the 
creative possibilities of stereophonic 
sound. Culshaw was not a gramo- 
phone baron in the manner of a 
Gaisbctg or a Legge. Where Legge 
founded a great orchestra, and with 
it a gramophonic dynasty which 
embraced the careers of artists 
of the stature of Karajan, Klemperer. 
Schwarzkopf and GiJlas, Culshaw 
wus a self-taught meritocrat exerting 
u powerful local influence in a com- 
pany ruled over by two men whose 
prime passions in life were power 
and money. Neither Edward Lewis , 
who had developed Decca from a 
two-horse outfit In tile 1930s to a 
market leader in the 1950s, nor the 
mercurial Maurice Rosengarlen, who 
master-minded and underwrote most 
of Decca’s major classical recording 
projects in the 1950s and 1960s 
were much interested in music. Rosen- 
garten, m particular, was an inter- 
national wheeler-dealer whose idea 
of a good conductor was a man who 
• made records fast. To him internat- 
ional musicians were so much real 
estate in whom he invested. Even 
their royalties went through his own 
personal accounts, until, Culshaw 
alleges, Karajan's lawyers rumbled 
nis disingenuous tale about checking • 
for errors. . e 

Putting t he Record Straight, which 
was substantially drafted by the lime 
of Culshaw's death in March J980, 
takes us more or less to the end of ' 
nis time at Decca. As. a source of. f 
often brutal anecdotes' about distin- '!) 
gui shed musicians it will be eagerly s 


■ bis father’s lack of drive and im- 
agination. Culshaw’s first hero was a 
character whom E. M. Forster might 
; well have invented, a Mr Gribble of 
the Midland Bank, New Scotland 
Road, Liverpool, who provided for 
him the pitiful image of what it is “to 
be a marked man in a large organiza- 
tion". Mr Gribble, Culshaw tells us, 
ended his days in a gas-filled room. 
As a teenager, Culshaw wrote inces- 
santly, revising at length and always 
destroying the final draft {after the 
war he had two novels published by 
Seeker and Warburg). He also began 
to pu 2 zle over why a Mozart con- 
certo meant more to him than one by 
Liszt. (Later, hunting E-boats from 
an open bi-plane, he would mentally 
replay entire Mozart concertos, with 
the result that the A major Piano 
Concerto K 488 became inextricably 
connected in his mind with the Joss 
of several colleagues on a misman- 
aged Beau fighter mission.) At about 
this time, too, he bought his first 
copy of Compton Mackenzie's 
monthly _ paper The Gramophone 
Tram which he developed a lifelong 
interest in records and a lifelong in- 
feriority complex about music critics 
whose style and apparent expertise 
he passionntely wished to emulate. 

Both Decca and Culshaw were 
made by the war. Decca’s radar and 
navigational work greatly enhanced 
their technical expertise in sound re- 
cording. That, and the acutely 
perceptive ear of the Suisse 
Komande Orchestra's principal con- 
ductor, Ernest Ansermet, meant that 


Decca quickly dazzled the post-war 
musical world with a recording of 
Stravinsky’s Petruchka of hitherto 

unenim aural firini;*.. w.. ■ 


unpredictable yet possessed of a con- 
ducting talent which could on occa- 
sion amount to genius. What's more, 
like Britten, he had a severely prac- 
tical streak which made him easier to 
work with than many seemingly 
more accommodating personalities. 
The recordings of Aida, Olello, and 
Tosco belong among Culshaw’s finest 
achievements. Reiner and Szell, 
ruthless and witty men. also 
appealed to Culshaw. Sutherland, it 
“PPfars- did not (though Culshaw is 
oddly understanding about the inter- 
'°P e r Bonynge) and he relays with 
relish Beecham's stipulation over a 
recording of Messiah - “I want 
thousands of people but not that 
Australian woman”. 

Peripheral portraits are abundant 
and pointed. Artur Rubinstein 
emerges os a querulous poseur, 
preoccupied with favourable re- 
corded balances and employing a 
conductor, Josef Krips, who crinaing- 
ly ensured that no orchestra ever 
played above mezzo forte when the 
paster was at the keyboard. There is 
Carl Schuricht making eleven 
attempts to finish the first movement 
of the Unfinished Symphony, all of 
them at a different tempo; Rafael 
Kubelik, unassailably conservative, 
frying to minimize all tension, even 
in the discords of the Erolca\ Ernest 
Anserine! who is accounted "breath- 
takingly mean”; Bjoerllng, who has a 
chapter to himself, by this stage a 
terminal alcoholic; and the Vienna 
Philharmonic, obsessed with conduc- 
tors who were either dead or half- 
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"Ahi Its the Woodwind family!'' 

This musical introduction can be found in a new ndt-ebm 

Knowing the score 

~ made to reconsider one’s opinion! 

By Norman Del Mar 1 firm“ v fi fi, d -i l,em shaktn or * 


. . i ucou ur iiau- 

dead, and ferociously antisemitic. 
culshaw s narrative reveals how 


ERICH LEINSDORFi 


oiravinsKy s retruchka of hitherto manv hnH j u UW — Ior Musicians 

SffitSSS 

In the Fleet Air Arm: whpn 


made to reconsider one’s opinions, 
whether to find them shaken or the 
more firmly fixed. 

If serendipity is the best approach, 
this is to some extent because the 
chapter headings - “Knowing the 


ionised. The book Tri™ X' 
n °t. by Its scabrous 
table-talk but by the sense it gives of 
a man at odds with an enervatingly 
conservative management which 
tolerated a revolution and its own 
8 ™ wig international prestige whfle 
steadfastly laying the foundation of 
its own eventual destruction. 

i° ined Decca in 

Life w i* 1 ?? Pf r,s of * he memoir 
■which deal with nis teenage years in 
Liverpool and his wartime service in 
• the Fleet Air Arm are a necessary 
preliminary to what follows, Like 
many people for whom music Is Rn 
obsession, Culshaw was a lonely and 
. meticulous person, jealously guard- 
n & S w .?®* ,se of personal integrity . 
which his precocious interest In. 
music had helped form, and deepen. 
JfiSB W* mother’s early death had 
something to do with this; that, and 


in the Fleet Air Arm; when Gerald 
Abraham, the musicologist and Russ- 
ian specialist, recommended him to 
skip university he took the advice. 

Ten years later, he was heading a 
new young team of engineers and 
producers: a new breed, hard-work- 
ing, inventive, unencumbered by per- 
sonal ties, respectful of musical ex- 
pertise but unimpressed by the out- 
size egos of most international musi- 
cians. Real affection appears to have 
been reserved for Ferrier, Curzon, 
Monteux, and Flagstad. Alongside 
Flagstad, Nilsson, great singer that 
she was, is all Icy ambition, ruthless- 
ly insisting on schedules for the re- 
cording of Tristan und Isolde which 
ten Decca no option but to engage a 

tflrDWU linlpvmum n.J ' _ . 


At the heart of the narrative, great 
technical and musical successes are 
counterpointed by financial skuldug- 
gery in Europe and a lack of vision 
and nerve m suburban minds in Lon- 
don. It was entirely typical of Decca, 
8 u , , aw came to see it, that they 

fe£ U ^ Sjv £ ta t ke , no crcdit for the 

HjJ th t nck phose lhe Decca/ 
Vienna Philharmonic recording of 

i IHK S P™ ch Zarathustra for his film 
thou 8 hl differently 
and threatened to sue both Decca 

and MGM1 Typical, too, was 5S 
°®9|n ess “ dtten > w ho never pfess- 


-- vAtwaii ucwousc me 

The Composer’s Advocate chapter headings - "Knowing the 

A Radical Orthodoxy for Musicians Score”. “Knowing the Composer’. 
224pp. Yale University Press £7 70 Knowing Musical Tradition . 
0 300 02427 4 ’ Knowing the Right Tempo”, etc- 

s ^ 8 ,ve 0,1 a lifted indication of ihp 

wrv miVpH horr nf Ihniinlilc 


Fa™ »hi HnP „ . , very mixed bag of thoughts arid 

^ S a™ more revealing in the shafts of wisdom contained within. 
J S books. There Is a study of Moan's 

D S i rcS}Je . cl . ves . In 8 Marriage of Figaro spread over more 
veritable Crystal Palace. I write these than twpntv nntt^c of tKn nmaiMl 


un^ki a r:.' jnr T in a tviurnage oj rigaro spread over more 
Pa ace jJ wr,te these than twenty pages of the greatest 
my wide open and interest, and extensive notes on how 
In m jJ! mouth, but they to approach - or how not to 

Elid Even the much ' a PP r ° 8 ch - the Eroica Symphony. 

,o cd Brun0 . Walter came over as hidden within the chanters on Risht 


S Even he much ' a PP roac h - the Eroica Symphony, 

nomin JS Walte [. ^, ai ? e as h “* den withln the chapters on Right 
Si “ n « i * ed ir > his writ- Tempo and Musical Tradition respec- 
5, ® n J Erich J-einsdorf in this lively. If one does not agree with the 

os o^n ionated^n rP i n5n hfl * 1 VOFU JA“?Li^nee| notbeaay 


ed his work on the company. After 
the astonishing success of the record- 
ing of the War Requiem, the com-. 


— - — - “r — 11 CIIHUHS a 

largely unknown and anonymous 
ijistnn. in- some ways Culshaw's 

S?h^^ du ? ive _. refa6onsh, P wa « 

with Solti, whose rise to fame was to 

some extent a by-product of Cul- 
shaw i own emergent career, but his 
creative relationships 
were probably with two very diff- 

HriS 1 ; d,f fl ci, i t and ‘ talented y men, 

' fe rta W an ’ For Kara j a n, 

Decca s RCA links promised rich re- 
wqrds Irnhe United Slates, where his 
tame had never really taken root. He 
was, in Culshaw’s view, ruthless arid 


w , MAC Will- 

pany was stirred into tardy admlra-' 
tion and suggested that Britten 
should write at least one more re- 
aulenn whilst public demand for such 
things remained high. Shaw once 
.observed dial the English are as in- 
capable of appreciating a benefit as 
th&y are of resenting an outrage. It is 
an .observation which Would have 
made a fitting epigraph to this sad. 
funny, bitter-sweet tale of English 
innovation and English ineptitude. 
B y® strange wrench of fate, Decca 
and Culshaw died about the same 
time. That once prbud label is now 
under foreign control. 


^Z^oL n tLT!P- 0n ^ Hc u? mer S es half ^e latter it need not be any 
thnuoh an o' nsi| f fcrabl ®. even the less absorbing bn that account, 

though much of what he has to sav ». • . , , . 

contains a deal of sound common- rJd !* - q T r CUn , 0U n ,he f e fP re ' J 
sense. find Lemsdorf actually going astray 

Mr t .in^A , . , , °n the odd occasion (the totally 

qu,c i?^ ly manages to wrong interpretation of the bar- 
Melrs nt h . ,s . cont,nual phrases at the opening of Beet- 

SIS SS 15 ’ £ olols P “ wel1 noven’s Fifth Symphony, for example. 
he nr on P a 8 e 157. or the faulty rewriting of 

tlonhewi ifi* 8 d n ^ aledu c?' the accelerando in the Overture to 
ihk he^iniL . f r tQ ? S QV Z?- In Stra uss’s Bourgeois Geniilhonunt 
deLe the extraordinary music on page 147). These are among 

another equal- the few exceptions, however, most of 
Who so Jit q 6 nn S 1 / 6 ] ^ n 8 b f Ibre cht the instances in which one may cross 
fawinaC tudv iT ? an . d swords ™ th Leinsdorf are over con- 
IVoff hv lu«, nlrJw ^ n i l,c J°1 5 troversial questions of artistic udgfr 

rocarorv rnmm<Miie h ^ gb ’ ba nded de-. ment, such as his extraordinarily 
rogatory comments. Now. m nrH»»r _i._ : * 


Hm* am rlnhi a- _n , a ,liai nuvcni ur ms uuuscrcu “■ 

know frnm ^ C0VntS> bal ' a ? 1 current dogma in respect of fBaro, 
lead?2?tao LZ 1 , ox . p f , . ence - this que Notatibn’’ in the works of com* 
hi viei of ^ in 0l ^ 8 ? Ce t 0f E osers a P to and including 

we Suetn« h 5?hI!L ? uth I s that Schumann. These are highly charged 
bonnets hnt°u* ni S / * ^? es in our issues and it is dangerous to pontifi- 
flood humim w^ nfin, C tact and cate upon them as' a matter of 

§iem down on nS^r ry to set blankel Principle. Critics and ped* 

them down, on paper. . gogues may rant and rave as they 

tne Composers’ Advocate origin- will-, but like repeats, appoggiattiW 


Jj 1 c C j*J^ 8cript ^ks of Emily 

, ' A Facsimile Edition 

* mH > . n tin n t * ■ 


':4 


RW Franklin, editor 
■ ; This iB the hand of tfac poet. More 

- y : 




V iTOulcfever cfonyey^^. , > i 

Here are 1,147 poms, bb she herself : ! 

■.a. ■, ■ .. PjWtshed. them, writing them' ip ink 

%■' . andarranmng theni In sewn packets of.- 

’rt* rabies. Reproducedwith startling • 

K fjriehty m thisejegam facsiinileedirion. 'i . 

. Preserved ifl jpry personal detail, froni . 

PRI V ^teroat* xekmgs andpencilcd 1 ' 

L’ 'K : '."K ... KVllliniigtrie»mtrii,l>Al u ..jiAi'L i ' 


The Composers’ Advocate origin- 
ates frqm- a series of seminars , on 
conducting given by Leinsdorf at 
. American universities. The style and 
^what unplanned form of ‘the 


""‘I uui . iim# 

and many other allied subjects, suen 
questions should be allowed to re- 
main a matter for personal arllsllc 
taste and conscience, to be thought 
and re*(hniieht nnew in every- WOff 




*": : L^'rnrrr-' J. cm -. •. 'V 

i v r < ' ■ ^^al.^enceaiulchronolo^.^;^:.: . | 

; 'f ? tendon SW 1 i: 

' r 1 |M— ■o-iii i nV. -l ' — . .. . ■ ■ 


. , . r '“ svt 111 ui * l||C ****** “uu iw “v — p . 

' reflect the waywardness iof such ^nd re-thought anew, in every wr* 
assignments, while / its ■ didactic and on every! occasion, each soloist 
3 an fius by-product 1 of and conductor for himself. , ' 

reSctS^heamhnr^ Nevertheless, everyone Cnjof 

when save* >r u 8 fc ^ tf : 3 atts f acnon I reading informed opinfons on a sub- : 
S P erfon «- iect afoul which hb .or she, already 

ial this mav ho h na j Ur * ,as knowledge and views, and j hsye 

a well-balanced "m m S e i for n0 d °uht whatever .that,, Mr UinF 

dorfs hook will, be read : and erijojwl 
fljcrino arimment? ihi k° S i, aqd c 9 n ~ hy a great many, including cona«& 
far b ? 2 k conta i ns tors and wquid-be . conductors,; 

either Us weaknp^e S g ”! fi ^ 1V5e for however ..much and however , often 
Si^rfe 0 ;^ they may raise their eyebrows^ 

in « ‘h® field.. Volume il ln a new series of yMf’ 
able 0r of cdqs,dqr - hooks, popular Music, is titled ? Folk- 

: enre %™\ mo , us « p eri- or Popular? Distinctions, influen^, 

' » i ?f hip knowledge continuities’- f 222 bn; • Caipbndge 

1 Ahd as UnNersity PreisV^l®. The. volume. 

5 ihb’ : © w if S iK for which ls edited by-Richard Mjddle- ( 

■llkdVfo' ^ l ). he is ton and David Horn, coni alps ten 
1 Li SSL AM? as often, essays on different aiueCts of popular 


r ; a- ^ “ 4 muc as or 

. ; as he -la outraged; in arty ckse 1 

!- : 2? beneficial 
j.the other,, ft is, no -bad thing. tb 
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An interview with Chinua Achebe 


Chinua Achebc is probably the best- 
known modern African novelist writ- 
ing in English. Things Fall Apart, his 
first novel, began the Hetnemann 
African Writer's Library, the most 
important collection of African fiction 
in English, and he was from the 
beginning its series editor. Achebe has 
worked in broadcasting (as director 
of talks and then of the external ser- 
vice of the Nigerian Broadcasting 
Corporation) and as a university 
teacher, most recently at Nsukka; and 
along with his novels he has written 
short stories and poetry. Anthony 
Appiah, with John Ryle and D. A. N. 
Jones, talked to him In Cambridge last 
summer. 

I think the main thing to say is that 
although ! was brought up in the 
village I was born into a Christian 
family, and my father was a first 
generation Christian, a convert. So 



educative at the same lime as en- But it doesn't touch the issue which 
lightening and amusing and all the Negritude was trying to deal with, 
other things literature is supposed to Ifs clever, but it's not true. So loo 
be. All 1 insist is that my work is not on this issue, I don't think we should 
devoid of seriousness or political in- encourage anybody to be obsessed 
tent or purpose. This doesn't mean with Europe; nut to turn around and 
that any old sermon is a short story say that Europe is irrelevant to our 
or a novel. But any good short story, situation - I think this is totally mes- 


sage, should have a purpose. This is 
very dear in all our oral tradition. 


No, anybody who wants to run 
away from that is simply doing it as 
his own peril. You must deal with il. 


the Bible on Sundays. We went to 
church rwi'ce on Sundays. And so I 
was, in a sense, an outsider in the 
traditional culture. Fortunately, we 
were not too far removed physically 
from the tradition. The village was 
made of up two parts, if you like: 
the Christians and the non-Christ- 
ians. And they lived side by side. So 
that if one was interested or curious 
- and I was as a child very curious 
about what was going on on the 
other side of the village - then it was 

E issible to acquire some insights. 

at also, I think it is important to 
say that my father, though a very 
devout Christian, as all first genera- 
tion Christians tended to be. at the 
same time had a wholesome respect 
for the tradition he had left. He 
would “break the kola nut”, for exam- 
ple, but he would end up by intro- 
ducing the name of “Jesus Christ, 
Our Lord" . . . producing very in- 
teresting sequences! 

I think perhaps that this is 
a reflection of the fundamental 
Ibo attitude to change. The fanatic 
was the exception rather than the 
rule. Because the Ibo Have -a very 
strong belief in dualities: things do 
not come singly, but in twos. That’s 
very, very important in everything 
we do. So that if there's one form of 
religion, there is bound to be 
another form. 

On the whole, it would have been 
the Christians who introduced the 
idea of a single-minded, dogmatic 
belief. It was tne missionaries - who 
had, after all. to be single-minded- to 
travel alt that distance to come and 
tell somebody else that he was wor- 
shipping idols. I can’t imagine Ibos 
travelling 4.000 miles to tell anybody 
their worship was wrong! " 


My reading at school was very un- 
disciplined, very scattered. I think 
(hat as a child of twelve who has not 
seen many books you just read any- 
thing you can lay your hands on. But 
l think what you require to make 


. And l think, with all respect, that 

Soyinka has never dealt with the 
KIh* nf If in Hi colonial situation. Well, of course, 

.hi, i. my hob^ hori l coSd '“^^ in my view, 

0 T" h “ io " s*SBi l ihafh“ P ffi an [o ' 
af,cr the slave lrade - 

moment when we lost our initiative * * • 

to other people, to colonizers. As far as y m concerned the back- 

Chintta Achebe We could no longer choose our Ward look into the origins of (he 

leaders, they were chosen for us. malaise has been done. Now if one 

the traditional community it would be think they should ever have left. I And then these leaders began to can go back even to pre-colonial • 
too large a claim to say f invented it. think they should be writing in both behave in n way that was really pre- times that is even better. We just 
It was quite dear to me (hat if you if they can. But anyone who can, I die table. And it is that heritage - of don't have the expertise right now to 

are representing the speech of people think should. Because our languages the “warrant-chief”, chosen not by do il, in my view, successfully. Ayi 
who take language seriously, as our need that kind of help ... I have no his people but because a foreigner Kwci Arrnah has attempted to do 
traditional elders did, then you have plans to do a novel in Ibo, but I do approved of him - it is that lieritnge this in Two Thousand Seasotts, and 
to represent it with care. They did have plans to do a play. that we are really suffering from. In as far as I’m concerned this is a 

not use words in a shoddy fashion, fact, what happened here wus that complete failure; I'm not convinced 

so l had to create something that * * * the accountability which was pari of by it. It is fantasy, but there is a 

would convey that. Now when you I think it is a matter for individual the traditional system then dis- certain logic to fantasy and l don’t 


I think it is a matter for individual 


approved ot him - it is that lieritnge tms in two tnousana seasotts, ana 
that we are really suffering from. In as far as I’m concerned this is a 
fact, what happened here wus that complete failure; I'm not convinced 
the accountability which was pari of by it. It is fantasy, but there is a 
the traditional system then dis- certain logic to fantasy and 1 don’t 
appeared. The check which tradition accept this one ... but also il is 


come to the modern period, there writers to find for themselves what appeared. The check which tradition accept this one ... but also il is 
are also people who speak with care they want to talk about, what they had on the leader was removed. He hideously boring; the two facts may 
and you will show that In the proper want to deal with. When you find me only had to be acceptable to the be linked, 
context. Where 1 use pidgin it is talking about celebrating the past, British resident. • • • 

Klf H . U «S ly J n answer . , to .T S r^ Do I attach loo much importance I have a kind of fear of isolation, 

pidgin form that I am representing, like. Why do we want to tarn t0 t he colonial experience? Too When 1 was in broadcasting I had 

For somebody speaking in Ibo, I ™ vuf l I ^°£. u me ’ ^°. u much attention to anything will di- two handles, so to speak. I wrote but 

would use standard English, of differ- j J! 31 “*1 iJ! vert y° u from other things. I don't I was not really cut off from people 

ent registers; that is a matter of think that’s a justification for de- or events; and teaching, I thought, 

instinct. One thing sounds right, Jjf al tMt, ^ n 'ess we understand n yj the lnjt jj [ think one has to be would be a similar thing. You meet 


given enough credit to the influence but it still has to be kept in control, point where my lime is very impor- 

of English literature, because that’s irea * ei y important. It’s like the “tigritude" business - all tant to me; ana perhaps I should find 

really the basis of my literary tradi- a !!? those funny exaggerations [in Soyin- other contacts with people that won’t 

tion, so the registers I use are based, ^P 1 ,? 108 by P?^ e £ ka’s parody of the Negritude writers), be so consuming, so demanding, 

in pari, on what I picked up of that .are. I think someone who is ^ 1 ! ! ! 

. 1 * ■ ninnmn romatninn ac narilti ae mnnif I 


English literature. H " running seething as badly js many 

° are running our countries is. bound 

to be nervous when he sees a man 
There's a lot of word-borrowing In who ha*. . different 


Ibo Tanauaee in foct I think too e *« altogether. Writers do express 
much Ts^ ^ now got to he stage themselves well and strongly. And 
where some peoplf speak amixture they -are ° f 

s ? Ms ' 

guage In order to enrich it - this is Language is our tool, and lan- 
normal and should be encouraged, guage is the tool of the politicians. 


word which doesn’t exist in this lan- mai y u *** an cik ™j- 

guage In order to enrich it - this is Language is our tool, and lan- 

normal and should be encouraged, guage is the tool of the politicians. 

But the excessive use of foreign We are like two sides in a very 

words sometimes is an attempt to hostile game. And I think that the 

show off; someone speaking Ibo will attempt to deceive with words is 

put in English words just to impress countered by the efforts of the writer 

the villagers. Sometimes it’s simply to go behind the words, to show the 

the result of incompetence, because meaning. 

the speaker has been removed from 

Ibo language in his day-to-day life. * * “ 


And then he may get into a state We have the capacity for diverse 
where he cannot sustain conversation identities: I’m an Ibo writer, because 
in it without recourse to English, this is my basic culture; Nigerian, 


This, I would say, is bad. 


African and a Writer ... no, black 


you read comes from inside you. If 
you are interested in stories, if you 
are mqved by language, and fascin- 
ated by words, then. It you have. the. 
opportunity to read, you are on your 
\vay. If you don’t have any possibility 
• of reading, then you have a lot more 
problems, because your imagination 
doesn’t have that push which litera- 
ture provides - ana it doesn't hhve.to 
he elevated literature. Thrillers, any- 
thing at all that opens up possibifi- 
1 ties, opens up ‘fmagic casements"; 
this is really what you need at (hat 
age. . 

* .Of course, -If you were strictly in 
the oral tradition, there’d be some- 
thing else, to take its place: the tales 
told Would -take the' place of the 
book. But We were, no longer in the 
oral tradition. There was pobody 
telling ms tales in the secondary 
School; so the book became very' 
important. Still, its a child, the initial 
Impetus came from stories. Stories 
told In :tho family. Stories told by my 
uiother and my sister; these two par- 
ticularly. So the greatest single influ- 
; Cnee was the oral [tradition. About 
that there is np doubt at ’all ih fny 
. .mind., That is where;i; toqk r off f , , 

. .' • i. 1 ' ■ : * S * - \ V \ ' 

. :1 V Ai fot; . the' language j usd !n ; ihy 
[books for the conversation offthose in 


llla k k wuuiu aojF, uay, nnii<aii auu a vtaim*a • • ■ iiw. 

You ask if young people are losing & . «“» [■ L^SS 
command of the proverbial language. l? f on mv oTrt l must 

sswte rt jem rf 5 

matter of etiquette - you wouldn’t ' °f 

start speaking proverbially to an old ™ 8 " KSitw "Ind 55 SSL 3 ?a« a Jhl 
man. , TO do so would be a sjgn of ’JfJSSf'.' ’iWhfiSPiS all 

disrespect, In fact he would* im- b * ' n38n, 1 8rc 

mediately, call you to order, l-ff you . tags of disability. . ■ . . 

were trying to. ne. clever. I think it is 1 part , of the writer’s 

As for the written language: the : S “ Tff K'°! ill 
Book of Common Prayer was done A ^* c ", d S fhJ’ JorlHi* 

into excellent Ibo - as was the first Thin “JTiri'i! 

translation of the Bible. Later on an ?Sn?'writlnB 

English Classical scholar - from d^itfnnTWho 

Cambridge, I think - .captc on the 
scene and introduced some hideous 


was a 1 areal 'di^r\^e”to Tbb Tirt- organfratlbn.of Nlgerian wi^ra. ihis 
' 8 reBl ,, Qiaenqco 10 . - ° - j . .. is an attempt to; organize Wfiters'for 

• gua ° ’ .. .. . \ the advancement .of. certain; causes •, 

What Tm trying to do now - one which we believe, In: Because we ; 
pf the many things I am trying to do know, from; looking rat the world, 

- is. to ;encourpge, Ibo> writers to that certain, dangers exist. Certain ; 


West Africa and Islam 

Peter B. Clarke 

The West African Muslim community is neither peripheral . 

- to the Muslim world nor lacking in influence within it. Peter 1 
Clarke uses the findings of recent research in a 
comprehensive study of the development of Islam' in West 
Africa from the 8 th century to the present day. . 

£4.95 paper 283 pages 10 maps 10 half tones Publicalbn April 1982 ■ . 

An Atlas of 
African History . 

, J. D. Fage and Maureen Verity , 

Second edition 

‘It is an atlas of use to all interested in all periods of African , 
history and is an indispensable tool for anyone concerned. ,, \- 
with Africa at any level.’ — The ‘Times Educational Supplement. 

£12 boards £3.50 paper 84 pages 71 maps ' 1 ' 

Education and 
Society in Africa • 

Mark Bray ef al. , t-,'- 1 ' 

, Thp authors present asociolpgl^lintrodLi^tlon to \ 

. education' in the edniext of. national devclo^rricnt In Africa', : j- ■ 
'• with case studies. Tv ; 

£4.50 approx, paper 224 pages Probable pttbf ication September J952 

Mass Communication 
in Africa 

GrahamMytton 

: i This is an innoya live Study of the mass media in relation to . ■: >/ 

t the political, economic and social development of nations ;lb y | ■' 
Africa, with case studies. , n . ' • ’ 

£4.50 approx, paper 224 pages ProbabU publication September 1982 \ 


TTIIPI * IM VV WW I'Vn . v«»v WlflUl JT* HI* . UWWWV ; . | , . * 

of the many things I am trying to do know, from looking rat the world, * 1 • • , ", » • 

- is to encourage Ibo writers to that certain dangers exist. Certain . y .' ; . i : ' .■ . y. ; 

forget that Union business and write perils edst for. the black mah, for the I I J 1 

-in their own -dialects *. . . and I’m writer. } -. and so you organize your- . . 

doing that myself. We Have had one self. Uter 6 tureis one ofthe wavs, I ”, . •• •* i : : 

• recital of Ibo poems by living poefs think ^ at least ihp way. available to . , Efl^ ar d At*HOICIv - 

■ at Niukka and it was. qiilte a success, the writer ^ to organize Wrasejfikhd - 4 I Bcdfoid ^uaro^Londoh Wp.lB'SDQ , 

. stiggest that ' the time . has . ^-perils of, . . ■ : y ^ 

• come for African' writer? to I'etpm to r : , 1 .V ' !•// • ' j-- : ' V-' »::,/> • » s --. , .! 

v their ■ indigenous;. languages, f . don’t': .;My. novels;. are : designed - td :-be 


/ it- 

i:’V it 
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GENERAL EDITOR: VAN MILNE 

Panafrica Library is a major new series 
from Nelson reflecting the best in black 
literature with contributions from both 
established and promising new writers. 

Vfe are pleased to announce the 
publication in February of the following 
new titles: 

The Root is One 
Siplio Sepamla 

0-17-511624-5 fl.30 

The Water House 
Antonin Olinto 

0-17-511622-9 a.75 

The Forest of a Thousand Daemons 
D O Fagunwa translated by Wblc Soyinka 
0-17-511288-6 £ 1 . 3 0 

Emergency 
Richard Rive 

0-17-511625-3 £2.oo 

Wild Conquest 
Peter Abrahams 

0-17-511623-7 £2.50 


NB. Taiwo's Nigerian Education 
System - is now available in the UK 
from Nelson. 


Bor further information about these and 
other Nelson titles please contact: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons Ltd., International 
Marketing Department, Nelson House, 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey KT12 5PL, 
England. 
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The manipulation game 


By Cyril Ehrlich 

ROBERT H. BATES) 

Markets and States in Tropical Africa 
The Political Basis of Agricultural 
Policies 

178pp. University of California 
Press. £19.50. 

0 520 04253 0 

Manipulating markets against the 
public interest is a universal sport:, 
airline fares and car prices are famil- 
iar European examples. In tropical 
Africa the game is rougher. Govern- 
ments are its leading exponents; 
peasant farmers, ie. most citizens, 
are their immediate victims; social 
and economic corrosion is the ulti- 
mate outcome. Agricultural econ- 
omies now have to waste scarce for- 
eign currency on imports of food. 
Export stables - cotton, coffce and 
cocoa - which once led economic 
growth are forced into decline. No- 
body benefits, except for a priv- 
ileged, rapacious few. Why, asks 
Robert H. Bates, "should reasonable 
men adopt public policies that have 
harmful consequences for the 
societies they govern?" Such 
euphemism is a momentary aberra- 
tion in a book which generally avoids 
fashionable straitjackets of tact, and 
honestly attempts to anatomize 
kleptocracy", a term not used by 
Bates, but singularly apt. 

The trouble began with a muddled 
desire to regulate agriculture, both 
for its own good and to provide 
resources for industrialization which, 
it was assumed, would raise living 
standards. Machinery, procedures 
and mythology were handed down by 

mlnnui! moMar. > 



colonial masters ignorant and dis- 
trustful of free markets. Long before 
African countries became indepen- 
dent there were measures to elimin- 
ate competition among buyers of 

nmnnrv allaMWln i. *i .■ .1 * 


those it most benefited, the peasant 
sellers. Monopoly and vested interest 
were supported, usually in the name 
of rationalization" and "develop- 
ment”. Marketing boards were estab- 
ished, paying prices well below mar- 
ket levels, in pursuit of undefined 


and soon-forgotten "stabilization", 
their profits to be dissipated in 
bureaucratic excess, again called "de- 
velopment". In colonial days such 
activities were kept within bounds by 
strict rules and administrative integ- 
rity. Subsequent modifications and 
depredation are described in the 

E resent book. Statistical tables show 
ow much has been taken from farm- 
ers, and there are nice examples of 
how the money has been spent, noi- 

H in Ghana: the risible Esiama Oil 
j the Cocoa. Marketing Board's 
drink bill of one million cedi, be- 
tween August 1977 and July 1978, to 
"boost the morale of the directors", 
and so forth. 

But the author is more concerned 
with analysis than exposure. His 
schematic approach is illuminating, 
though it sacrifices any attempt at a 
coherent chronology. Nor, despite a 
good bibliography, does he always 
make adequate acknowledgment to 
his predecessors, particularly Peter 
Bauer, whose seminal writings on the 
economics of marketing reform and 
the politicization of African econ- 
omic life span three decades, and 
were uniquely prescient. The pivot of 
Bates’s argument is that agricultural 
policies are politically derived. While 
the approach to industry embodies a 
certain mad autonomy, achieving lit- 
tle but entrenched monopoly and in- 
efficiency, agricultural policies are 
essentially devised to cope with the 
exigences of urban politics. Cheap 
food must be procured for town 
workers (and, he might have added, 
for the army) if the next coup is to 
be averted. Foreign exchange rates 
are therefore manipulated, to lower 
me pnee of imported food; domestic 
food prices are controlled, and 
various projects launched. Little is 
accomplished. Attempts to regulate 
internal food markets, in contrast 
with export crops which can be easily 
mulcted, are inevitably thwarted by 
the farmer's natural resistance. The 

hisfnru nf ■■ 


more miserable, absorbing huge re- 
sources into state farms and the like, 
without benefit except to "the for- 
mnate few who gain access to them". 
Fertilizers, seeds and credit are sub- 
sidized, ostensibly to encourage 
progressive farmers; but in practice 


Customary care 


By Eva Gillies 


ESTHER N. GOODYi ■ fostering pf boys has long been wide- 

ParenUiood and Social Reproduction X wfiile S^s are often sept 

Fostering and Occupational Roles' in u 8 “““less secluded kinswoman 

whose own trade remiires a uo- 


nr Tf . wx^upauuuai Koies m ■■ — - . 

West Africa ^hose own trade requires a g 

350pp, .Cambridge Unl^ty P*L 

0 521 22721 6 ; .tewas; 


such resources are channelled *>, ' 
those whose support is 
useful or economically rewKS ' 
the state". While gov/rS& 
fore gain a few rural allies tfae'hS . 
conflict between agrarian and l 
interests remains CIS? f 
of the development process’ 1 . 

Are these burdens upon aerial, j 
lure best regarded as neS^S ! 

of transit™ towards the raK ; 

industrial prop-ess eampEEd I? i 
say, Singapore? Bates regards ihS i 
“ necessary but «r2 i 

insufficient. Successful industriS , 
t |on would require much else, inrW. 
mg active exploitation of a lire 
market. Only Nigeria offers pos2 
ties in tins direction; elsewhere cur- 
rent policies are less a prelude in • 
growth than a framework for staaH- I 
hon. Governments "get away g , 
it bv coercion, and because (anw n I 
retaliate through the market, dab. \ 
mg official distributive channeisor i 
growing alternative crops. Pleasure ■ 
at their resilience is tempered by tbc 
realization that they are being forced 
into costly second-best ahenatfo. 
Thus Tanzania’s food crisis of the 
mid 1970s was probably caused by i 
potent mixture of drought, "viDiee- 
ization”, and the fixing ofprices at half 
their equilibrium level. 

The euphoria of independence has 
inevitably given way to '’sullen cynic- 
ism . As open resistance is crushed, 
only minor adjustments to the pre- 
vailing political system are allowed. 
Bates attempts to end on a positive 
note by offering alternative ‘'scenar- 
ios’’. These consist largely of pro- 
jected coalitions between tne vanon 
groups, further juggling with ex- 
change rates and, above all, real In- 
centives for fanners. Any suggestion 
that governments might simply stop 
meddling is "naturally ignored bv 
policymakers as hopelessly naive . 
Why? The performance of manifestly 
incompetent and unstable regimes 
might well be improved if they tried 


the few elixirs left in the visiting 
expert’s dispensary. But “alternative 
futures" occupy only four pages of 
this serious, worthy book which li 
commendably free from the obscur- 
antist jargon and conspiratorial Ideol- 
ogy common to the genre. 


benefit by his religious instruction. In 
-the economically and occupationally 
more differentiated Hausa and 
Kanun kingdoms, the apprenticeship 
• - -j «- . — - long been wide- 


£25, *wuio muoera. types or apprenticeship 

0 521 22721 6 Ghana; tra- 

— y : — ■ ' ! ditional debt pawnship among the 

. . . , zoruDB and other peoples* Creole 

A Ghanaian nine-year-old, fostered wardship in Sierra Leone - as Esther 
by an English pro- N. Goody herself remarks, these are 
tesional fhtmiy m Surrey while her- °nly_a few instances from an open 
fbeir studies s * t , of slnlilar phenomena. Each type 
S3, , liH«i 9 S , ,S 0nsl8necl ^ an En 8- of f «terage is, within its own soS 
f , he «« of her foster- context,, susceptible of : a locally 


S "“Y ' vhiiuwi tub qnv U1 ^ i ~r 

1 futd *wn. The phzzle is whether they can 
“^e-class, wre f befitted foto a single’ anSytiwl 
£ P S 1 and ^ tbdr node- framework; , ,, 

tyi MOdlng U.Chifd olil trilui • 


[otittobefosterpd 


ie rostered ^ „ • 

acceptable Y met that pr Goody has to a 

f flft in exfent achieved this in OroaHi, 


the presence of centralized govern- 
ment, kin groups become looser end 
weaker, the exchange of children can 
work (like cross-cousin marriage 
elsewhere) to strengthen endangered 
ties; as society becomes economics 
aod occupationally more differed 
ated, parental tuition may (espedsJW 
for boys) no longer be adequate, am 
children are placed increasingly ff ' 1 " 
unrelated foster-parents who ^ 
train them for new occupations and 
; life-styles. 

The neat transaction-theory model 

is here embedded In an argum®] 1 
whose whole intellectual style harw 
back to' a much older conception °» 
anthropology.. Clearly, comparand 
studies are coming* back info fashion- 
This is In itself an excellent UwJ. 
With so much good information nw 
available, it is probably time fo stfflia 
back a little • from the detail 

ethnftttrnnhfn work nnd tTV' fet * 


■I ■ no i w «y. affecting the pawnai she uses is as 

parents, . rights,' ; ; ■ / 2?^?^ the institutions It, describes 

'&£ 2 S&i 5 £f£ < 8 £ '■ 

>nd household helpAo "a moffi ■ in 

foother ‘mother’a-Lerw.ffif’s $ 5 Ic ^. P^nta- 

aiater: Dagomba cWdfe’ sons w/r* .jP?**? dissects parental 

fra^tionalRroiight iib bv Jaw, diagram 


stitution, at least in a particular 
as is here done for child fosterage in 
:Wesf Africa. But there is a flangw* 
this sort of comparison seems all too. 
easily to .arrange its terms . along 
unnercaiVed tune dimension. ^ 


a un perceived dine dimension. 

L Goody spdaks df . a “veiy long: tel ® 
f. progression from- egalitarian »gniw* 


progression from- egalitarian 

taiy societies throum simple ntates i? 
more complex hierarchical . slatw 
A — -la Karate divr 


more complex hierarcmcaj . sih^ 
based on trade' and an elaborate w”* 
slpn of labour”, and of fosterage . 
befog: more pr leas ^adaptiv e 
different circumstances. Thia 
no longer' to , be the ; lantiwga w. 


%£*?&**■ Muslim.-n TC.ff bn 
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Flood and low water 


not surprising that, of all the forest 
peoples, the Bobangi should have 
become the great specialists of the 
long-distance trade of the river. 
Harms, an academic historian from 
Wisconsin and more recently from 
Yale, lived among the Bobangi for 



By Roland Oliver 

ROBERT W. HARMS: 

River of Wealth, River of Sorrow 
277pp. Yale University Press. £16.80. 

0 300 02616 1 

As any air traveller today can see, 
the West African forest is full of 
people, whereas that of the Congo 
basin is almost empty. The roads of 
southern West Africa lead from town 
to town, with apparently little but 
trees in between, but the view from 
overhead shows how much of the 
total area has in fact been cleared for 

agriOTlture, and ho w matw quite river am j ce^^y his accompanying 

ssr arehi ™‘ 

In contrast, the waterways of the 
Congo system can show in places an 
almost continuous succession of 
riverside villages which are seen from 
the air to have only vast expanses of 
uncleared forest behind them. The 
modem country of Zaire, formerly 


the Belgian Congo, consists in fact of 
ly infra 

with most or the population grouped 


a very lightly inhabited central basin, 


around the rim. Within the basin, 
the people live mostly beside the 
rivers, and their livelihood comes 
mostly from fishing. Until the advent 
of the river steamer, however, the 
fishermen were also the carriers and 
traders, and some of them operated 
over surprisingly long stretches of the 
Inland waterway system. 

Robert Harms’s book is about the 
riverside people called the Bobangi, 
who live some five to six hundred 
miles up the Congo, between the 
confluences with its two largest tribu- 
taries, the Ubangi descending from 
the north and the Kasai from the 
south-east. This is a particularly 
strategic situation for river com- 
munications, commanding the only 
stretch of waterway common to 
the main routes from north 
In south and west to east. It is 


in that they travelled further afield, 
and in larger numbers for reasons of 
security. They built temporary camps 
slay stations, and fished as they 
went. Fishing canoes were enlarged 


as relay stations, and fished as they 


— thirty- 

foot, mahogany dug-out canoe. His 
main concession to modernity was a 
six-horsepower outboard motor, 
which saved him the services of ten 
to twenty paddlers. Owing to the 
strained political relations between 
Zaire and the Congo Republic, his 
travels were confined to tne Zairean 
side of the thalweg , but most of his 
informants knew froth sides of the 


as well as Belgian colonial records, 
and those of the Spiritan missionaries 
of the Congo Republic as well as 
those of the Baptists of Zaire. 

Fishing is often considered to be a 
sedentary occupation, but on this 
stretch of river it follows a seasonal 
mobility akin to pastoral transhu- 
mance. The Congo and the Ubangi 
between them make two periods of 
flood and two intervening periods of 
low water. The fish ana tne fisher- 
men dispose themselves accordingly. 
At low water the fishermen leave the 
villages and camp on sandbanks and 
islands which are submerged during 
the flood. With the rising flood, fish 
move in to feed on the submerged 
vegetation of banks and islands ex- 
posed during the dry season. At liigh 
flood the island and shoreline camps 
must be abandoned and the fisher- 
men return to the permanent villages 
situated on bluffs of high ground, to 
live on the dried proceeds of their 
catch and to trade the surplus for 
root-crops grown away from the river 
banks in forest clearings. The fishing 
way of life thus provided the perfect 
training for the long-distance river 
trade of pre-colonial times. Trading 
parties differed from fishing parties 


to provide additional carrying capac- 
ity, and the number of paddlers was 
increased for speed and defence. 
Above all, the network of human 
contacts was expanded by blood 
brotherhood and inter-tribal mar- 
riage, so that trading journeys could 
be extended far beyond the range of, 
purely fishing expeditions. At the 
high period of this system, from the 
late eighteenth until the late 
nineteenth century, Bobangi traders 
were active from the northern mar- 

g 'ns of the forest around modem 
angui to the Stanley Pool (now 
Lake Malebo), whence land routes 
led through the edges of the south- 
ern savanna to the Congo estuary, 
avoiding the cataract region of the 
lower nver. 

Among the commodities of the 
long-distance canoe traffic Harms 
concentrates, probably excessively, 
on slaves and ivoiy. He thus presents 
the commercial development of -the 
Bobangi almost entirely os a re- 
sponse to the stimulus of the Euro- 
pean sea-borne trade of the Atlantic 
coast. He sees it beginning during 
the early sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese were trading actively 
through the kingdom of Kongo, with 


In fact, this all seems an unneces- 
sarily Eurocentric interpretation, 
especially from an author who has 
been to such pains to collect the 
traditions of the Bobangi themselves. 
It is in every way more likely that 
long-distance trade on the lower 
Ubangi originated in the exchange of 
foodstuffs between the forest region' 
and the northern savanna - stockfish 
for yams, and palm-oil for millet 
beer - and that it increased with the 
internal trade in minerals, particular- 
ly the red copper of Mindouli, to the 
west of the Stanley Pool, which was 
probably being mined and traded 
long before the Portuguese reached 
the Congo estuary. Again, it is 
almost certain that an internal trade 
in slaves from the savanna to the 
forest would have long preceded the 
export of slaves by the Bobangi to 
the Atlantic markets. Just as land 
caravans needed jporters, so canoe 
transport needed paddlers, nnd 
Harms's book is full of evidence that 
forest populations were not prolific. 
Wherever in pre-colon ial Africa an 
ethnic group engaged heavily in the 
carrying trade, the agricultural and 
domestic labour so Lost had to be 
replaced by slaves. And Bobangfiand 
had plenty of nasty, dirty jobs, like 
building up river banks and spread- 


slave markets situated on the shores 
of the Stanley Pool. He sees it grow- 
ing substantially during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in 
response to the Dutch development 
of the slave trade from the Loango 
roast, north of the Congo estuary. 
He sees the export trade in slaves 
passing its peak during the early 
nineteenth century ana thereafter 
being replaced by the ivory trade, 
thanks to which the Bobangi were 
able still further to increase their 
wealth and power until the river 
steamers and the commercial 
monopoly of the Congo Independent 
State put them suddenly out of busi- 
ness in the 1890s. 


had plenty of nasty, dirty jobs, like 
ilaing up ril 

ing alluvial deposits, which were con- 
sidered more suitable for slaves than 
for solid citizens. 

From such beginnings, the Boban- 
gi were well placed to respond to the 
stimulus of intercontinental trade 
when that came their way. The num- 
ber of slaves sold at the Loango 
coast reached three thousand a year 
during the later seventeenth century 
and six thousand by the end of the 
eighteenth. It is thought that perhaps 
one thousand of these slaves had 
been brought down the northern tri- 
butaries of the Congo by the Boban- 
gi. If this is so, about fifty large 
canoes would have been needed, 
each manned by a crew of fifty to 
sixty men, who would be absent 
from home for three to five months 
on each expedition. The canoes 


would carry other merchandise, but 
slaves had to be fed both on the 
voyage and while awaiting resale. 
For an ethnic group numbering 
perhaps thirty or forty thousand in 
all to handle as middlemen a 
thousand slaves a year would have 
been a considerable effort, and one 
which could only have been achieved 
by a process of slow increase, involving 
a substantial transformation of the 
Bobangi society as a whole. 

As Harms shows very clearly from 
his evidence obtained by interview, 
the first consequence of becoming a 
slave-trading as well as a slave- 
importing society was the need to 
absorb still more slaves into the 
home population. The successful en- 
trepreneur among the Bobangi was 
the proprietor of one or more large 
canoes (each the product of nine 
months' specialized labour) who also 
numbered among his household 
enough trusted slaves to provide half 
the crew. The remaining half could 
be found among poor relations, who 
would wield a paddle in exchange for 
a certain amount of cargo space for 
their own petty commercial ventures. 
The trusted slave acquired status 
through being offered some of the 
privileges of free men, and through 
the prospect of obtaining more by 
the willing exercise of energy ana 
intelligence. The less trustee slave 
was left to perform the dirtier chores 
of the home village, with the pros- 
pect of being literally sold down the 
river if he failed to give satisfaction. 
The lineage system of the old fishing 
society had thus been transformed 
into a collection of family firms or 
"houses” similar to those of the la- 

t oons and waterways around the 
light of Benin. It was a situation in 
which half of those who spoke 
Bobangi were not so in any genetic 
sense, and in which the important 
marriages weTe those which 
cemented the alliances between 
Bobangi and non-Bobangi commer- 
cial houses up and down the river. 

In the 1840s slaves gradually 
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ceased lo be exportable across the 
Atlantic and their price fell drastical- 
ly. Very likely, this was the real turn- 
ing point in the social history of the 
Bobangi and the other riverside 
tabes of the central Congo basin, 
rhe supply of surplus slaves for ex- 
port hud been steadily increasing for 
two hundred years, and it did not 
suddenly cease when the bottom 
dropped out of the market. The im- 
ports from the outside world to 
which the Bobangi had become 
accustomed - textiles, metal bars and 
manufactured hardware - could still 
be maintained by switching from the 
“Port of slaves to that of ivory, of 
which the price rose steadily through 
the middle years of the nineteenth 
century. This drew in a new set of 
primary producers in the shape of 
the pygmy hunters of the watershed 


region between the Ubangi tributar- 
ies and the Gaboon coast. It was a 
trade very profitable to the middle- 
man, as the hunters were slow to 
discover the rising value of their pro- 
duct. Meanwhile the Bobangi trading 
magnates continued to import slaves, 
ana to use them to build up their 
communities to the point at which it 
became quite difficult to identify any 
Bobangi without a large measure of 
stranger ancestry. During the expan- 
sion of the ivory trade, large num- 
bers of firearms were imported, and 
the slave paddlers turned into rough 
riverine soldiery, who plundered the 
less sophisticated forest communities, 
and established a pattern of terror- 
ism that was to be followed in the 
next generation by the troops of the 
concessionnaire companies of the 
Congo Independent State and the 


French Congo. While human sacri- 
fices at the funerals of chiefs and rich 
men had probably been an ancient 
feature of Bobangi society, as of so 
many others in this part of Africa, it 
was almost certainly during this 
period, when slaves were cheap and 
numerous, and when traders were 
turning into warlords, that funeral 
sacrifices reached the dimensions 
which so scandalized the Baptist mis- 
sionaries of the 1880s that even King 
Leopold’s regime appeared to them 
by comparison a merciful release. 

Robert Harms has written a very 
remarkable book, and one whicn 
someone who knew almost nothing 
about pre-colonial Africa would find 
readable and absorbing. If it causes 
any hesitation to the professional 
historian, it will be on account of its 
weakness in chronological evidence. 
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When Sylvia Leith-Ross sailed out to 
Nigeria with her husband on the 
Elder Dempster mailboat in 1907, 
she found that the purser never 

E laced officials travelling to Northern 
iigeria at the same table as those 
going to Southern Nigeria. As the 
wife of a "northerner", she recalled 
“«how took it for granted 
tfiat a/I Southern officials were rather 
- fJabb y ■ and ^hat they 
started drinking at six o’clock while 
we never started before six- thirty." 

In 1912 Sir Frederick Lugard, con- 
quistador and High Commissioner of 
Northern Nigeria from 1906 to 1912 
^ , taS ^ amalgamating 
■ C f ^ the Colony and Protectorate 
of Southern Nigeria. The two Nfner- 
■uwre flnaUy; joined as the Colony 
and Protectorate of Nigeria on Janu- 
ary 1, 19M. But the boundary be- 
tween the Northern and Southern 
Provinces, as the former protecto-' 
rates were now known, remained as 
ngid under Lugaid’s scheme of amal- 
gamation as it had appeared to Sv - 
Yia Leith-Ross. It was a boundary 

KiSS. 1 ? »■!■>* 


- central Treasury and a Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. 

_ Sir Hugh Clifford, his successor, 
= immediately set about strengthening 
the central government. He up- 
1, graded the central departments, and 
restored the Legislative Council that 
Lugard had abolished in the south on 
amalgamation. But the new Legisla- 
tive Council still had competence 
li only for Lagos and the southern pro- 
vinces. The establishment of a strong 
central secretariat with a Chief 
l Secretary in charge led to a running 
battle between Lagos and Kaduna,' 
the seal of the Northern Lieutenant- 
Governor. that was to continue until 
. the 1950s. The establishment of tech- 
nical departments over whose offic- 
ers the Northern Lieutenant-Gov- 
< ernor had no direct control was bit- 
i terly resented. Clifford appointed a 
1 Secretary for Native Affairs to over- 
see native administration in the 
country, biit though he had arrived 
m Nigeria suspicious of the philoso- 
phy.qf •northern" indirect rule he 

i !«n -accepting It. And he did not 

insist on a central list of admlnistra- r 
tors for the country, in which “north- 
erners would serve in the south and 
vtce versa. . . 

Nevertheless each successive admi- 
nistrator of the Northern Provinces 

J™. 1 * S his ! 3$. t0 defend them 

against the possibility of the imposi- 
tlon of Crown Colony government 

XLSr C T°F r0lla ,7 of a Legislative 
Council. If self-government were 

ever to come to the north it would 
be o? *e basis of the "native states” 
or Muslim emirates, not on suffrage, 
however limited. The lieutenant-gov- 

2™L their British 

northerners were suspicious and 
usually downright contemptuous 
of educated southerners, and were 
determined to keep Christian mis- 
sionaries out of their domain. .The 
'result was an educational imbalance 


for (he constitution introduced by Sir 
Arthur Richards in 1944 that first 
brought north and south together in 
one legislature. But though the south 
was divided into east and west in 
. iwy, the north remained intact de- 
spite the fact that once again sugges- 
tions for its division had been put 
forward. And the federation of Niger- 
ia that became independent in I960 
was based on this tripartite division 
in which the Northern Region was 
both in area and population larger 
than the other two together. It was a 
recipe for disaster, whose making 
Jeremy White analyses skilfully. As a 
tormer administrative officer in the 
north,. John Smith, admitted in 1968 
the “Strong regional loyally of the' 
expatriate civil service may perhaps 
have helped to institutionalize the 

JJ d r e,al !P n * between Nigerians in 
North and South." 

Today, with Nigeria divided into 
nineteen states since 1967, the dis- 
tinctlon behveen north and south has 
faded. How far this is so was put to 
the test at the. Federal Elections of 


1979 that marked the end or ihirieen 

years rL m,l,tar y ™le. The political 
monolithic north is no more, as Tht 
Nigerian 1979 Elections . edited bl 

S?3pNiRr diran ’ c,ear| y show' 

TTie NPN. the parly which inherited 
the mantle of the Northern Peoples 
Congress, that had dominated iht 
old Northern Region, controls the 
executives of only five out of the ten 
states carved out of it. Of the f« 
parties qualified to contest the ela- 
tion four gained control of one ot 
more state executive in the fonrai 
Northern Region while one party 
alone gained all four state execu- 
tives in the former Western Region 
Of the three former regions, Oyedir- 
an shows that it was among the vo- 
ters of the north that the factor of 
ethnicity in voting behaviour was 
lowest. And with the probability (hat 
Nigeria will be divided into even 
more states there is hope that the 
boundary between north and south 
entrenched by Lugard will be 
psychologically and cartographkaliy 
a thing of the past. 
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The growth of African publishing 

By Peter Warwick 


According to traditional Yoruba be- 
lief, Ile-lTe is the original home of 
mankind. In the beginning it was the 
hunting ground of the gods who de- 
scended to it from the sky by a 
spider's web. Oladumare, the Sup- 
reme Being, conceived of the idea of 
transforming its marshy wasteland 
into solid earth and summoned Or- 
isa-nla, the arch-divinity, to accom- 
plish the task with a snail-shell filled 
with loose earth, a five-toed hen and 
a pigeon. Orisa-nia threw down the 
soil which was scattered and spread 
by the hen and the pigeon. Oladu- 
mare then sent a chameleon to in- 
spect that the work had been done. 
Later, trees were planted and the 
earth was peopled by an initial group 
of sixteen human beings. 

It is at this place. Ilc-Ifc, in west- 
ern Nigeria, that the seventh Ife In- 
ternational Book Fair opens on 
Murcli 1, to become not only a meet- 
ing place for African and internation- 
al publishers, but also a shop window 
for Nigeria's own publishing indus- 
try. In the words of Olayi Bolodcoku 
of the Nigerian Publishers Associa- 
tion, it is u gathering that serves “to 
assert an African identity in the 
world of books”. 

Africa’s association with the world 
of literature and leurning goes back 
many centuries, long before the first 
Europeans reached the continent's 
sub-Saharan shores. Ethiopia pro- 
duced written works in its own lan- 
guages even before the earliest litera- 
tures appeared in western Europe, in 
Celtic and Germanic languages. Tim- 
buktu,. in present-day Mali, was a 
prosperous commercial and cultural 
centre in the fifteenth century; its 
Sankorfi mosque served as a gather- 
ing place for Muslim scholars and 
writers, fulfilling a role equivalent to 
the universities of medieval Europe. 
Along the eastern coast of the conti- 
nent Swahili narrative poetry dates 
back to the early eighteenth century. 

Among the first African authors to 


be published in Europe were three 
West Africans who had been en- 
slaved and later managed to travel to 
England as servants. Ignatius San- 
chtrs Letters were first published in 
1782, two years after his death. Born 
on a slave ship and baptized in Car- 
tagena, Sancho served as a butler in 
the Duchess of Montagu’s household 
and later opened a grocer’s shop in 
Westminster. By 1803 his corres- 
pondence had been published in five 
editions. Ottobah Cugoana published 
an anti-slavery tract in 17n7, partly 
autobiographical and partly prop- 
agandist. Oiaudah Equiano was the 
most successful writer of the three. 
He was born in lgboland in eastern 
Nigeria, and was sold into slavery at 
the age of twelve. His autobio- 
graphy, written when he was in his 
early forties, was published in London 
in I7R9, and by 1794 there had been 
eight English editions and one 
American. 

In Southern Africa local printing 
presses were established . by mis- 
sionaries in the first half of the 
nineteenth century at Lovedalc in 
the eastern Cape and at Morija in 
Lesotho. Xhosa writers were contri- 
buting to the missionary journal 
Ikwezl (The Morning Star) in the 
mid-1840s. Thomas Mofolo's first 
Sesolho novel was published at Mori- 
ja in 1907; his best-known work, 
Chaka , an historical novel dealing 
with the early nineteenth-century 


Zulu revolution, was completed in 
1910, and eventually published in 
1925. Sol T. Plaatje’s Native Life in 


South Africa, a penetrating and mov- 
ing indictment of the South African 
Land Act of 1913, was published in 
London in 1916; his historical novel, 
Mhudi, by the Lovedale Press in 
1930. 

Between 1850 and 1950 a tradition 


of writing, mainly though not exclu- 
sively in English and French, began 
to develop throughout the continent 


among members of the Western-edu- 
cated and predominantly Christian 


dliie in African society. Wriiers and i 
journalists of the time, working i 
under conditions of alien political i 
tutelage, showed concern in their I 
publications for the pressing political i 
and social questions of the day and < 
also for recording and explaining i 
their own indigenous culture. J. E. ; 
Casely Hay ford’s Ethiopia Unbound ' 
(191U, Mofolo’s Chaka, Plaatje’s 
Mhudi and R. E. Obcng's Eighteen - ■ 
pence (1943) were among early ex- 
amples of the African novel. Along- 
side these various written works ran 
a vigorous tradition of oral literature, 
its roots deep in African society and 
culture. 

The starting point of contemporary 
African literature in English is gener- 
ally taken to be the publication, by 
Faber in 1952, of The Palm-Wine 
Drinkard by the Nigerian writer 
Amos Tutuola. In a major review in 
the Observer, Dylan Thomas found 
much to admire in its unconventional 
style, “terse and direct, wry, flat and 
savoury"; the book has never been 
widely acclaimed in Africa - one 
Ghanaian critic later remarked that 
Tutuola possessed little more than “a 
good imagination and bad grammar”. 

Chinua Achebe's novel Things Fall 
Apart was published by Heinemann 
in 1958, becoming the foundation 
stone in 1961 of the pioneering 
paperback African Writers Series, 
with Achebe as its first series editor. 
Something of a publishing gamble 
initially, the series has achieved con- 
siderable critical and commercial suc- 
cess and now runs to almost 250 
titles. Things Fall Apart has sold well 
over a million copies in its AWS 
edition, many of them for classroom 
use. The series has helped to draw 
out of the continent an impressive 
wealth of literary talent and Drought 
the works of writers such as Achebe, 
Ngugi, Ousmane and Ekwensi to a 
wide reading public throughout the 
•world. 

The African Writers Series, latgely 
because of its enormous success, Qas 


attracted a good measure of critic- c 
ism. nut least from some of its own t 
authors. “A ncocnlonial writers' cof- I 
fie owned by Europeans and slyly s 
misnamed ‘African'’, Ayi Kwei c 
Armah called it in 1978, though 
two or Armah’s books have been 
published in the series since. 
Another consequence of its success, 
however, has been to give further 
encouragement to both international 
and indigenous publishers to prom- 
ote African creative writing. Long- 
man's new Drumbeat series, laun- 
ched in 1979, is rapidly approaching 
publication nr its fiticlh title. Though I 
it still remains true, inevitably, that a i 
Gambian poet, however talented, 
will find it more difficult to be 
accepted for publication than a Nige- 
rian novelist, African wriiers today 
have more publishing opportunities 
than ever before. 

Writers today also have a much 
larger and more heterogeneous 
potential readership jn the continent 
us a result of population growth, the 
spread of literacy and extension of 
secondary and higher education. 
Writing for children nos attracted the 
formidable talents of both Chinua 
Achebe and Buchi Emecheta, while 
a number of young writers have 
turned to popular and teenage fiction 
and to wnting for television. Litera- 
ture in Africa has never had an ex- 
clusively glitist connotation, though 
the growth of popular fiction mod- 
eller! on Western lines has been 
viewed with misgivings by some, 
fearing the emergence of a potential- 
ly unbridgeable gap between books 
for classroom study and books for 
feather-light entertainment, between 
the established works of African 
literature and spicy, fast-moving 
crime and romance siories. 

The contributions of African au- 
thors in academic and educational 
publishing have . been impressive, 
ranging from t(ie works op ; tropical 
medicine written In the nineteenth 
century by the Sierra Leonean physi- 


cian, Dr James Africans Horton, lo 
the Ibadan History Series begun in 
1965 under the editorship of Profes- 
sor K. O. Dike and subsequently 
edited by the author of the first boox 
in the series. Professor X. F. Ade 
Ajayi, to the UNESCO General His- 
tory of Africa, the first two volumes 
of which were published a year ago. 
There is a strong tradition in the 
continent of imparting knowledge 
and making scholarship accessible to 
students and relevant to the com- 
munity, a tradition that received 
timely recognition when last year’s 
Noma Award, an annual book prize 
designed to encourage the publica- 
tion in Africa of works by African 
authors, was awarded to Professor 
Felix Adi Fot his book Health Educa- 
tion for the Community, published by 
Nwamife in Nigeria. 

Compared to twenty years ago, or 
even ten years ago, the growth of 
publishing in Africa is one of the 
most remarkable features of the pub- 
lishing landscape today. In Africa 
there arc now about 500 publishing 
houses and research institutes with 
publishing programmes. African pub- 
lishers face immense problems that 
to many might seem collectively insu- 
perable: the small per capita income 
and diversity of languages of most 
African countries; the need for large 
sums of high-risk and initially low- 
yieldine investment capital to launch 
a publishing company; the unde- 
veloped nature of the printing indus- 
try in Black Africa; stem competi- 
tion, especially in the educational 
book market; and Africa's poor 
transport and communications infra- 
structure and relatively small number 
of established retail outlets which 
; conspire to make effective book dis- 
tribution an enormous challenge. 

- Yet, in spite of these difficulties, 
1 African publishing in recent years 
, has grown rapidly within the conti- 
1 pent, .as well as outside It. The. 1982 
i Ife Book Fair wili'no doubt attest to 

- its continuing vitality. - 


New titles for Africa' 


MACMILLAN ROAD MAP OF NIGERIA 

The most comprehensive coverage of Nigeria's road network 
ever published and indispensable to anyone who needs to find 
their way, trouble-free, around Nigeria. The best routes, the 
fastest roads, the nearest airport, railway stations, hotels, towns 
ahd service areas -all in full colour. Every expressway, major 
road, secondary road and minor track is clearly marked arid 
numbered. plus distances between main towns for quick route 
planning. The map has been designed so that it may be 
referred to without needing to completely unfold every section. 
77 x 104cm Full colour K2.50 

JUNIOR HISTORY OF NIGERIA 

Prof Elizabeth Isichei 

Written by one of Nigeria's leading historians, this book 
explores Nigerian history from the Stone Age to present day 
and provides a foil coverage of the different geographical 
regions of Nigeria. This book is indispensable to students who 
will be following the WAEC syllabus, but should also provide a 
stimulating introduction to Nigeria's rich past for the general • 
reader. Fully illustrated with photographs and maps. 

140pp 187x 248mm Paper N2.60 978 1 321 50 4 

NIGERIAN COOKBOOK 

H O Anthonio and M Isoun 
An appetising collection of Nigerian recipes by two 
experienced authors who have brought together the best of 
traditional and modem Nigerian cuisine in a single volume. 
Fully illustrated, and easy to follow, the book includes chapters 
herbs and spices; staple, foods; meat and poultry; fish and: ’ • 
1 shellfish; land snaijs; ^eSetables; soups, siewsand sauces; 
milk/chqese and eggs; small chop, appetisers and beverages; 
desserts and bread. The book also contains some suggestions 
■ for menus.--' • j 

128pp. ; Paper N5.00 0 333326939 . . ... 


MACMILLAN PACESETTERS 

An excitfitg series of feist-moving paperback novels featuring 
stories of espionage and intrigue, romance and mystery. There 
are nearly 30 Pacesetters to choose from and the series a 
continues to expand. 

The Instrument Victor Thorpe 

A terrible mime wave has hit Nigeria, People are terrorised 
and the Government is puzzled by an increase in the numbeV of 
brutal murders and a sudden spate of gold thefts. Paul and 
Aimie Okoro battle against the sinister forces of darkness with' 
the help of strange powers that even they find difficult to 
understand. 

Love on the Rooks Andrew Sesinyi 
Driven oqt of his village by family conflict, Pule Nkgogang tries 
to start a new life in the city. After many setbacks, he at last finds 
happiness with Moradi, only to discover that breaking with the 
past is harder than lie imagined .. . 

Bloodbath at Lobster ClOee Dickson Ighavmi 
Outwardly prosperous aixl successful, Prank Jirinde is the 
export manager of a large Nigerian company. But shady ! - 


ZIMBABWE’S INHERITANCE 

Dr Colin Stoneham 

(Macmillan International College Editions) 

This volume serves as the first comprehensive analysis of the 
political, social arid economic paxametera of Zimbabwe at ■ 
Independence and which form the starting’ point of her future 
development. 

248pp 218 x138mm Cased E12.9S 033331021 7 
Paper £4.95 0 333 31022 S 

THE NIGERIAN 1979 ELECTIONS 

Edited by Oleleye Oyediran : : 

(Macmillan International College Editions) . 

Written by Nigerian academics yrtio themselves took part in , 

' these elections, this book provides in a single volume a critical 
overview of these complicated events and full data of the actual 
voting results and etectraral documents. , 

208pp 216x138mm Cased £15.00 03333I78S8 

. V Paper- £5.95 0993317968 v : ' 


underworld syndicate intent on using him for Its own nefarious 
purposes. 

All titles 100- I60pp Full-colour covers 
Cased If 2.50 Paper U LBS 

Macmillan .Education Ltd. HoundmillsBaslngsto koRGSl 2XS 
England . - :• 


^.R Thompson • .■ . 1 • . - 

(Macmillkn Irjtematiohal College Editions) 


■ - i ■ . , | •• it iw i » 

BrmrvTXtf nnaroq ' natloh41d«velopmentih'Afrfoa? spite of huge irwestmeiue, 1 

have education systems succeeded in fulfilling development 

rUyeloia ... goals? What axe tl»preM«ra fowled? ^ This book offers a /.■ •' 

An informative and attractive guide to traditional and modern, -ranging analysis of the complex Relationships between ■' 

Nigerian crafts, inbhtding pottery: wpod-^arvfng: weaving; ... ‘ 1 education ind cWelopmehtln Africa. • 
dyqiiigj ettibrbidefy ind appliqu6; bead-wdrk, calabash gtf* 138 mm,; Cased „ £14.00 . 0$333Q0ifl J.,.: •* 

decoration; metalwoi^jmat-mdciiiganribasketry.plusttated , , . ' ; Papeir -'‘fiLSB 

With drawings arid photographs ttooughogt. ■■ 

J%PP .Paper -mOp 03333$6079 : .1 ' j .... ■ 


STUDIES, IN THE BISTORT Of; . - 
FtATEAUSTATE, ^ ■ 

Edited by ftwf Elizabeth IstcHei- 
A pioneering contribution to the as yei little studied history of 
Plateau State -with intensive useof oral tradition, this eoUeotlon 
throws new light on the history and culture of such peoples as 
Yargaxn, Gwandara. Alagoand Fyem. - . ; 

304pp (Bpp plates and maps) : Cased £25.00 03332633J4 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN TROPICAL 

AFRICA v.V 1 - 

Edited. byJqdithHe'yer, PatpeRqbe^saild: ^ 
Gavin TflfiUiarns 7- - ”'■>! •• 

' fail tomeet then^S^^ rural pobr? 

the accepted view of xtirtl development in a critical. 

; examination qf policies In Nigeria,.Gfoauia ( Niger, Tanzania and 
: Kenya.- ;• ■' .'.v ! j/--- f •>. 

386pp; 

J- Macro i^ah Press Lfd, ffoupdmiHs Sasiltgstoke RG31 2XS 
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Handing on loneliness 


In rats’ alley 


By Anne Duch&ne 

BARBARA PYM: 

(in Unsuitable Attachment 

256pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0 355 32654 7 


This posthumously published novel 
carries the sad responsibility for driv- 
ing Barbara Pym into a filteen-vear 
silence, fn 1963, when she was fifty, 
she sent it to Jonathan Cape, who 
had published her six previous 
novels, and it was turned down. 
(Turned down by letter, too, and 
fairly tersely, as unlikely to sell: a 
view which, as Philip Larkin says in 
Ills Foreword to the book, might 
have been more gently delivered 
over luncheon .) wlien two other 


two other 


publishers nlso rejected it, she re- 
tired wounded and bewildered until 
site whs thawed out, ns it were, in 
1977, when Lord Dnvid Cecil and 
Philip Larkin, solicited by an enquiry 
in the TLS, both named her as the 
most underrated writer of this cen- 
tury. There was not time for her to 
produce much more, though, before 
her death in 1980; and the “few 
green leaves" of that period are nip- 

E ed by a frost not found in her first 
rave comedies. 

Mr Larkin loyally puts An Unsuit- 
able Attachment alongside the earlier 


1 novels because of its “undiniinished 
high spirits", but he is cheating a 
little here. The "high spirits" or all 
Pym novels, after all, are applied to 
very acute studies in loneliness: a 
quite specialized form of loneliness, 
held stoutly at bay by all the stations 
of the Anglican calendar, and by all 
the small, determined pleasures of 
egocentric gentility. Presumably Wil- 
liam Plomer and Daniel George, 
who read the novel for Cape and 
rejected it. did not do so because in 
the heady atmosphere of 1963 such 
charms seemed dowdy and outdated. 
Presumably they thought - as Mr 
Larkin also concedes - that the book 
lacked a central coherence, in that 
the two protagonists of its "unsuit- 
able attachment" are Its least vigor- 
ous nnd convincing components. 

All the book’s energy lies in its 
peripheral characters. The setting is 
a run-down part of London, only just 
embarking on gentrification. fn it, 
the vicar's well-bred wife has to lav- 
jsh all her love on her cal; the vicar 
is Abstracted . inclined to open his 
sermons with “Those of you familiar 
with the church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giorc in Rome", and only mildly 
surprised to find cat-hairs on his 
altar-cloth; they have to submit 
separately to the rigours of the 
church bazaar. There is also a chief 
librarian, the heroine's boss, who is 
fastidious about his midday sand- 
wich-fillings and proposes marriage 
to her - decently deferrable, he 1m- 


E lies, until after his mother's death - 
ecause he covets her inherited Pem- 
broke table and her Hepple white 
chairs; and a neutered anthropolog- 
ist, whose name is Rupert Stonebird, 
and who feels constrained to marry 
but does not much care who comes 
first to hand. 

Amid these established Pym 
archetypes, the two victims of the 
"unsuitable attachment” make little 
impact. John, the suitor, wearing 
shoes which "seemed to be a little 
too pointed”, is only occasionally 
seen, wooing the heroine with un- 
abashed cliches of the most em- 
barrassing kind; he is common, one 
has to conclude, and almost too com- 
mon even to be a cad. lanthe, the 
heroine, a canon's daughter past her 
first youth who wears low-heeled, 
square-toed, discreet shoes and 


stockings with seams, is impeccable 
until she "lets love sweep over her 
like a kind of illness”. If John is a 
vaguely noxious gas, lanthe is an 
inert one. 

Not a vintage Pym, then; rather, a 
corked one. Tire delicate despera- 
tions which warmed Excellent 
Women, for example, are not present 
here; but fifteen years is a woeful 
suspension for any writer, and the 
withdrawal of confidence which led 
to the ban on this book must have 
lost us many more pleasures than the 
book itself happens to provide. 


Collectors’ items 


By, Alan H ollinghurst 

HAROLD ACfONs 

The Soul's Gymnasium 
And Other Stories 

165pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

0 241 1074Q 7 

Sir Harold Acton prefaces the pro* 
logue to these tales with a quotation 
from a Preface by Henry James: "It 
comes over me even as I write that 
the general air in which most of 
these particular flowers of fancy 
bloom Is an air we have pretty well 
ceased to breathe." This, Acton 
claims, was written in 1922, a date 


rather than towards imaginative re- 
lease or the understanding which 
Florence promotes in, for example, 
Forster's A Room with a View - a 
novel which also contains a satire on 
the English colony. Many of Acton's 
people are collectors, tinged with the 
destructive egoism of James's Gil- 
bert Osmond, but handled more 
ambiguously, as representatives of a 
vanishing world of moneyed idleness. 
The treatment of wealth is certainly 
Jamesian - there is no intimation of 
where it comes from, or of any issue 
that is Social" except in the nar- 
rowest sense - but the. notion of the 
collection as an expression of a dis- 
tinguished but moribund existence is 
strongly reminiscent of the later 
noveS of L. P. Hartley, with their 
hoards , sa | esj legacies and violated 


by which James may be considered 1 nu . Hra *- “'“j legacies and violated 
to have pretty well ceased to breathe P nvacies - T“ e private collector, 
himself.~But that apart, the sentence ActQn mounts, “is a fish out of water 
draws attention to Acton’s avowed 10 J socialist world." This dual atti- 
purpqse in working in the margin m 5 c towar <« collectors, as seif-abses- 
be tween memoir nnu fiction: to resusci- • yet estimable, precious in both 
•late for us a past that requires explana- s ?. nse ?' Is typical of the stories’ in- 

tfan. • dmations to both nostalgia and sar- 

: e .i . . c “ m - ^ey describe a small and fri- 

however, volous society which by its very ex- 

, 0ther ’ ,ra W n « at once both celebrates 

none the less have different con- and condemns itself. 


tion with the man, she proudly attri- 
butes his subsequent suicide to her 
own cruelly, not knowing that he has 
been deserted by his Sicilian lover. 

Though the shaping of the tale is 
dich6s " Italian males 
wan n lithe grace and aristocratic 
poise and "piercing jet eyes" - 
could surely have been avoided. The 
erotic language (in an un-Jamesian 
way we get to see several mounds of 
Venus) is very corny: “The couple 
drank each other's spirit through the 
lips and so on. This is symptomatic 
of a general failure of verbal im- 
agination, one which extends to a 
large number of solecisms - “Beine 
an only child the Baron spoiled him* 
T and mis Prints which should have 
been corrected, even at the cost of 

th ? s S rrin 8 “march from 
aiaa , played, apparently, with 
more vigour than harmony,” 


By Andrew Motion 

ROBERT McCRUM: 

A Loss of Heart 

282pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

0 241 10705 9 ' 

On the first page of A Loss of Heart 
a rat falls and dies at Philip Taylor’s 
feet as he is hurrying down the Char- 
ing Cross Road. On the last, Taylor 
himself is killed by a terrorist who 
flings him from the upper window of 
a besieged house. The two incidents 
make a crudely obvious pair of 
brackets around an otherwise subtle 
book, and over-expose themes which 
for the most part are handled ele- 
gantly and mysteriously. The two 
falls signify a shift from symbolic 
harrassment to actual victimization, 
and the association of rats with scien- 
tific experiments introduces a ques- 
tion of choice and free will. Shortly 
before meeting his fate, Taylor tells 
his girlfriend: T T don't want to trace 
a way through the maze like a rat in 
a laboratory, and find myself running 
towards extinction." This fear is 
more than simply occasional or tem- 
peramental: McCr urn's narrative 

attempts to make a connection be- 
tween Taylor’s dilemma and the 
problems which beset England in its 

K pst-imperial decline. Although 
IcCrum’s treatment of the actual 
decay of empire is rather sketchy, his 
exposition of anxieties at home is 
entirely convincing. Taylor is com- 
pellingly lonely, and the novel en- 
grossmgly depressed. 

. Philip Taylor's role as the repre- 
sentative of a whole country’s uncer- 
tainty is highlighted by his immediate 
social background. He has been 
brought up as a Quaker, and his 
father is tne last in a long line to 
have worked for the family firm - 
Mayhew and Taylor, Chemists. "The 
Family People”. For generations, his 
forbears have compensated for their 
religious exclusion by enjoying com- 
mercial success, but by the 1980s the 
reasons for alienation have been re- 
versed. Faith is no longer much of an 
issue, but the firm has been “outgun- 
ned by the European and American 
giants , and links with the ancestral 
past are destroyed. In view of his 
stammer, myopia, broken marriage 
and unfulfilling job, it Is hardly sur- 


prising that PFillp should feel, when 
only just thirty, ‘‘completely attuned 
to the possibility of failure*. 

Philip’s elder brother Daniel has 


•late for us a past that requires explana- s f. nse ?’ Is typical of the stories’ in- 
tfon. • dmations to both nostalgia and sar- 

: . . c “ m - They describe a small and fri- 

however, volous society which by its very ex- 

none^th^^ 0ther ’ at oncc bolh celebrates 

none the less have different eon- and condemns itself. 
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From the Family Album 

Torquay, 1948-455 

Winter, the Roslin Hall Hotel's 
i Night Porter, always 
, Greeted our late arrivals, 

. Lifting my small suitcase . 

■ First from the boot. 

, True to his name 

He never smiled, but that mock salute 
: part of the gamq 

v • I. t ." .‘1 r ' • ■ ; ' ' 

We were el) a part of - 

what we were - /-V- 

■ -The guv'nor, his lady wifi f 5 . ' 

■> And. (he young air,- > 

. Wfo would ioon be the .gnv’ . 

. i ‘ ‘ v ■ Aj if 'without-, end, * • • 

V . God 'Bless'' 

l rprtni i ht , ..Oh l’hiveri ' 


, 1 . '• ; 

. ■ ’l ;* •' 

V- -V?': i' ■ 
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With his father" Dan ^lS:' 1 
»nd sets "ablfel 


lu . . . ana sets about wrai. 

ssissir 


appears from sight. By theZl 
novel opens not even his brotX - 
seen him for years - but TZ 
pcSed phone ea« f™, 
friend Stevie soon intermingles £ 
lives once again. Partly berau * Z ‘ 
fancies Stevie himself, and SS ■' 

him! t on u h,s fami| y- nJp3S 

himself to become curious^ abou! . 
Daniel s missing years. When Daniri i 
|s found dead of a heart-attack, this i 
iat ^ est becomes positively kttv , 
Philip embarks on a quest forfe 
recent, disruptive past, and in doingsn ! 
becomes entangled in a violent presw [ 
as well. r I 

Initially he imagines that Stevie 1 ) L 
loathing of continuing English im F 
perialism, and her fear of the police 
are merely neurotic dreads. But fe 
brief arrest under the Prevention d 
Terrorism Act, and his detailed it 
covery of Daniel’s disillusionment « 
home and abroad, rapidly-change bn 
mind. It is not just that these evens 
strip him of “tne modest anonymij 
| which j has always been a sourced 
security"; they help to explab 
Daniel s impatience with talk ad 
analysis. Only action, he under- j- 
stands, is an adequate response to : 
certain predicaments. [ 

But this realization is at odds wilt 5- 
Philip’s tendency to think too we 
cisely on any event. His relational j 
with his father and estranged wilt 
maintain their usual pattern of ,an» 
ty and bungling, and when he seeks 
enlightenment from an old frail) 
friend he is merely brought face to 
face with his own ineffectual gfoott 

All his life he had been lonely, tv 
he had never known loneliness lib 
this.' As a' child, overshadowed ij 
Daniel, he had learnt to. play ha 
own solitary games; in adok* 
encc, when his brother's bittk 
with his father was just begirudaf 
to hot up, he was often Ignored 
Introspection became his annou 
against the indifference of ik 
world. 

1 1 is Stevie who deals with (his deci- 
sive inwardness most llberatingly 
woundingly. When Philip has tradw 
her down to Daniel’s old fUt; ha 
love for her gives him canfitJeMf- 
but her circumstances threaten Ip" 

She is acting os a contact for terror- 
ists, and her cellar is full of exj# 
sives. When one of the terronra 
bursts in with the police on his™ 
and takes Philip hostage, his 
ality crisis becomes acute. The sp 
is the climax of hfs role 
but also exhausts his patieiKC.wi 
. his earlier life. He admits W fe**n| 
“betrayed by the system I used “ 
believe in". If he were aW^WF]; 
instead of being forced to.en«" 
with his • legs ' tied, lun’JJ' 

the episode might provide him wu 
the opportunity to break oufoiw* 
he has previously condemned as re* 
predictability of his own future-. 

The fact that Philip " 

not through weakness but by force « 
circumstances - is the measure « 
McCr urn’s proper, humane 
nation of violence. Philips. 

.. death is simply pointless and; crwi- 
But the route oy which' he 

forces him to consider. themed. Jx 
liberty, and the function of the diu 

sider, more deeply than hhWJS 
experience has permitted; from JJ 
original frightened and 
realization that he resented thf 
, dom his . wife had “discovered J " 1 
expense", he comes . to nndjW 

why his father sourly battted 

autonomy, why Daniel andr^je 

have alienated themselves frem 

ciety, .why Stevie herself is sttil 
“in another state” and must njw 
fail him,- and' why his, own. 
arid lonelifiess: ate pot 
• he has brought, upon 'hirnselL.m • , 


, a gentle, self-accusing remnant;®'-, 
'earlier rind more stable 


|C' ' .... 
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Irishness adapted 


One man’s sense of honour 


By Roy Foster 

(low Many Miles to Babylon? 

BBC TV 

We have been here before, to this 
particular province of Anglo-I reland, 
and Jennifer Johnston has been our 
guide: the Big House, the slightly 
derisive villagers, the dangerous 
friendship across the social divide. In 
this case, however, the house is in its 
pride, the world is assured, the year 
is 1914; and the action is a prologue 
to the more apocalyptic confron- 
tations of the Flanders front. The 
friendship between landlord's son 
and peasant boy survives their trans- 
lation to the Dattlcfront, where a 
mutual inability to conform to milit- 
ary logic condemns them both to a 
tragic end. Their association remains 
undivided as, it is hinted, could not 
have been the case if they had re- 
turned to Ireland and another, more 
intimate, war. 

Jennifer Johnston’s strengths are 
preserved in the characteristically 
skilful and subtle adaptation by Der- 
ek Mahon (who also dramatized the 
recent Shadows on our Skin). In- 
deed, those strengths are in them- 
selves essentially theatrical: dialogue 
that uncannily loads mundane ex- 
changes with highly-charged implica- 
tion. a talent for conveying both the 
idiom and the seriousness of child- 
hood relationships, and an unspar- 
ingly economical eye which extracts 
the maximum essence from the mini- 
mum detail. Where there is weakness 
in the novels, it seems to come from 
a central lack of substance in the 
plot: all that style, ull that accuracy, 
cannot succeed in concealing con- 
structions which can sometimes be so 
luconic as to verge dangerously on 
the banal. 

The interesting thing in this 
adaptation is how the medium effec- 
tively clarifies certain lacunae in the 
book. The novel leaves an unsatis- 
fying uncertainty about the reason 
why Alexanders beautiful mother 
forces him to go off to war; on 
screen, the tension between the par- 
ents leaves little doubt that it is her 
final act in the oblique but terrible 


war of attrition between them, nnd 
that the son's real offence is his 
attempt to come to a rapprochement 
with his father. ("We’ve all been too 
well trained in behaviour”, says the 
latter, echoing the title of Molly 
Keane's recent black threnody to 
Anglo-Irishness and repression.) 
Another theme strongly illumin- 
ated in the play which aods a valu- 
able coherence is the oddness of 
being Irish: whether they are Protes- 
tants or Catholics, officers or men, 
(hey appear alienated, at odds, fol- 
lowing in war and peace a different 
reality from their English counterparts. 


Possibly this is the reason for 
Daniel Day-Lewis's decision to play 
Alexander with a strong, though 
middle-class. Irish accent; but this 
means that, in an otherwise sensitive 
performance, he does not convince 
as 0 son Df the Big House. Siftn 
Phillips, half savnge and half fey, is 
notable as his chilling mother. When 
the action moves to the war, howev- 
er. the triumph belongs to Barry 
Foster as Alexander's exasperated 
major. A part which could have been 
played with simple bllmpish brutality 
retains the dimension so well con- 
veyed in the novel - that of a sym- 
pathetic man trapped into inhuman- 
ity by a desperate and relentless 
logic. The impossibility of Irishness 
surfaces again in his attempts to 
make Alexander "face reality" , 
though the dichotomy is made subt- 
ler by the attractive playing of 
David Gwillim as Bennet, Alexan- 
der's fellow-officer, who contrives to 
be feckless but English, and who 
knows how far to go in breaking 
rules. 

In a superbly mounted production, 
where the war scenes were framed to 
recall Paul Nash and even the Irish 
bank-notes were authentically pre- 
war. Moira Armstrong’s direction 
sometimes set a disconcertingly slow 
pace; but the final execution scene is 
extremely moving. The musical score 
is by Geoffrey Burgon, of Brldes- 
heail. and is nearly as good. Though 
doubts might remain about a certain 
structural insufficiency, the period 
lavishness does not conceal the resil- 
ient core of book and play: an exact 
anbrehension of certain ironies and 


By Richard Combs 

Ragtime 

Various cinemas 

E. L. Doctorow's Ragtime had such 
a precise identity that one didn’t 
immediately question its sense of 
purpose. It treated historical figures 
as though they were fictional charac- 
ters ana vice versa, creating a texture 
in which what was real seemed to 
hecome foreground (incisive portraits 
of J. P. Morgan, Henry Ford, Harry 


apprehension of certain ironies and 
verities. Irish and English, which 
time does little to change. , 


of J. P. Morgan, Henry Ford, Harry 1 
Houdini, etc.) and what was fictional 1 
(the emblematically named family of 1 
Father. Mother and Younger « 
Brother) became background. In the j 
end, of course, the two mingled. • 
because the novelist never aban- | 
doned the duties of social historian — 1 
one remembers the journey of Tatch 1 
upd his daughter out of their Lower 1 
East Side slum mainly for its descrip- 1 
tion of the system of intcrurban elec- 
tric railroads - and the biographer of 
men like Houdini and Morgan took 
the shrewdest novelistic liberties. 
The presiding irony might be that, 
rich or poor, blessed or cursed, real 
or imaginary, all the characters are 
levelled not so much by death as by 
the measured rhythms and equalizing 
economy of Doctorow's prose. 

But just what, in the end, is the 
point of this extremely well-con- 
ducted tour of the first decade of 
America's twentieth century is 
another matter. The problem is fo- 
cused by the rather unusual historical 
derivation of what, more or less, 
becomes the central incident of the 
book: the victimization of black rag- 
time pianist Coalhouse Walker 
Junior oy the men of the Emerald. 
I$le volunteer fire station, and his 
private vendetta against society when 
he is unable to obtain legal redress 
for the damage done to his Model T 
Ford. Coalhouse, one suspects, is 
none other than Michael Kohlhaas, 
the sixteenth-century horse-dealer 
whose crusade for justice after the 
illegal detention of two of his horses 
by a Saxon junker almost led to civil 
war. 

Doctorow’s version seems to have 
been taken from Michael Kohlhaas, 


the novella by Heinrich von Kleisi, 
who embroidered the historicnl 
account with such incidents as 
Kohlhaas's wife being killed when 
she tries to petition the Elector 
of Saxony and is clubbed by a 
bodyguard. In Ragtime, a police- 
man's baton fells Coal house’s tianede 
when she attempts to approach the 
Vice-President on a whistle-stop 
tour. But Doclorow covers his traces 
well enough, and merges this time- 
less tale or how one man’s sense oF 
honour and justice turns him into un 
outlaw and a murderer with the 
more contemporary activities of 
anarchists and socialists, plutocrats 
and capitalists. In Milos Forman's 
adaptation, however, Coalhousc’s 
story has become much more prom- 
inent, in fact is made to bear the 
social documentary burden since the 
film has excluded people like Emma 
Goldman and J. P. Morgan as char- 
acters, nnd hence the political forces 
they represent. It has substituted an 
odu gallery of luminaries qf its own - 
ranging from James Cagney to Nor- 
man Mailer - whose appearance in 
small parts is presumably meant lo 
provide the same sort of thrill as 
finding Freud, Houdini, et at in the 
pages of a novel. It is not quite the 
same thing, although it does tie in 
with a sell-conscious streak in Rag- 
, time about movie processes them- 
selves. This ranges from the humble 
■ sidewalk vendor of silhouettes who 


becomes a grandiloquent director of 
“photoplays* to the way in which the 
climactic siege of Coalnause and his 
men is shot in such a way as to 
emphasize elements of lighting and 
staging. There is in this, perhaps, a 
siiav remainder of Doctorow’s theme 


stray remainder of Doctorow’s theme 
about the emergence of the consum- 
er society. 

But Forman has gambled most on 
Coalhouse's story to carry the. film, 
although his vendetta against Are 
chief Willie Conklin doesn’t reveal 
much about the social polarities of 
their era, except in a very stereotypic 
way. It also leads to a noticeable 
switch of. focus, in the film, from the 


J. P. Morgan Library. But the siege 
is neither handled in an intrinsically 
interesting way nor is its liberal rhe- 
toric much or un advnncc on 1950s 
protest films. Again, the derivation 
of the story is probably what is most 
inhibiting: when Coalhouse enrages 
in debate with Booker T. Washing- 
ton, the spokesman of the respect- 
able block community, and is finally 
damned by him. the scene never 
breaks into contemporary relevance 
because its origin is Konlhaas's de- 
hatc with Martin Luther on the sub- 
ject of forgiving one's enemies. 

In emphasizing Coalhouse, For- 
man is perhaps doing no more than 
trying to Impose the sense of purpose 
that never seems to come from with- 
in the novel. One suspects he is 
apprehensive about such a frag- 
mented narrative, anyway, since his 
own talents for socinl observation, 
for the revealing minutiae of be- 
haviour in A Blonde in Love. The 
Fireman's Ball and Taking Off. de- 
pend on n strong, simple core around 
which he can improvise to his heart's 
content. In a way, he was entirely 
the wrong director for Ragtime, since 
he plunges into scene after scene, 
holding up the flow of the movie to 
elaborate on the performances and 
frame some behavioural truth, where 
Doclorow skims, picking out the pat- 
tern. He lingers over tne exposition 
of how Coalhouse's illegitimate child 
is accepted ' into the household of 
Father (James Olson), Mother (Mary 
Steenburgen) and Younger Brother 
(Brad Dounf), or the dispute over 
| Evelyn Nesbit (Elizabeth McGovern) 

1 that leads Harry K. Thaw to shoot 
s architect Stanford White (Norman 
e Mailer), in order to prove that he 
h can live in the period, and then, 
through Coalhouse’s story, that he 
n has understood it. put as One Flew 
i. Oyer the. Cuckoo's Nest Indicated, 

B -Forman la nor a ii&aLpftiJosopher,;. 
1 and the film Is finally a series of 
f quite handsome demonstrations of a 
c tneorem that was one worth proving 
e in the first place. 


broad; multi-chnrneter fresco of the 
first half to this steadily more doom- 
laden tale df Intolerance ' and injus- 
tice, leading up to the final set-piece 
in which Coalhouse and • his men 
barricade themselves inside th$ 


■Speakers at (he one-day conference 
“Black Writers In Britain*', which 
will take place at the Commonwealth 
Institute on March 6, include Mus- 
tapha Mature, Buchi Emecheta and 
Sebastian Clarke, ' r 


The painter-etcher’s line 


By Celina Fox 

William Blake to David Hqckney 
A Privnte Collection of British Prints 
Ashmolean Museum. Oxford 

By the l92Us. the enthuslpsm for 
collecting prints had grown into a 
mania, with its own ritual rights of 
cataloguing, mounting 'and display. 
Encouraged by “mumbo-iumbo ex- 
perts",. as Nevinson dubbed them. 


hurst with their uncannily meticulous 
workmanship, all fail to move him. 

Instead, one of the principles he 
has followed is to acquire sets which, 
he thinks, demonstrate the processes 
of reproduction most effectively. 
These include Nevinson’s Building 
Aircraft, which displays his character- 
istic technique of scraping through 
the lithographic crayon to suggest, m 
this instance, the shiny aircraft wings 
and patchwork fields beneath. Tne 
smooth. ' clean engraved 1 lines of 


advised In numerous publications and . . 
supported through '. clubs, the : 
1 neophyte . was given to understand : 
. that he had become part of a select 
brotherhdod of connoisseurs. But 
with the dissolution of the market 
following the Wall Stfeet Crash, au- 
' splcious; investments suddenly be- 
: . came worthless bits of paper and few 
. , had the tenacity to maintain their faith. 

; British prints, ih -particular, have •• 

■ over the last fifty years enjoyed only 
a piecemeal reassessment. . .Robert 
. ' Lbaer . tjas • been 1 acquiring them 1 
far ten years and he hbpes ' that : 
the display of part of his collection 
;(on, show at the' Ashmolean until ■ 

■ March: 28) will prove something pf 
• jm eye-opener. Indeed, his proselyt- 
izing zeal leads him to . make me 

- somewhat startling statement that he 

■ \ knows “of no other tradition of 
; " -print-making that 1 has consistently 
;; produced; imaginative work, of. such 
• i 1 ‘ quality over, two : cehturies"'. He does 
■i 'admit, however, ; that this tradition 

jhas had jits dead: ends. The painter-: 

: etchers. - who followed: Hnderi ■ and 
I'liWgros; ithoSe: extraordinarily, over- 
'• / Priced' heroes of the 1020s iBone -and 

: = .■ ;,!'McBey,'as !weII qs Gnggs and ^rock-, 


David Jones's The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner contrast with the 
spluttery etchings to Hockney's . A 


Rake's Progress which seem to bfc 
drawn with a broken nib. .But ; 
although such Series are highly 
prized, they can also reveal an inabil- 
ity to sustain the imaginative theme 
and all of these artists nave’ produced 
better work in single prints. 

Besides the exploration of illustra- 
tive thqmes, the exhibition indicates 
a number of ways of expressing thfe 
English landscape. The Norwich 


School is represented through the 
less widely known work of Lound 
and Middleton as well as the scrubby 
heathland portrayed in Crome's ner- 
vous, twisting line. Blake’s pastoral 
mode is taken up by Calvert, Linnell 
and Samuel Palmer, whose figures 
inhabit a twilight zone of lengthening 
shadows and deepening foliage. The 
presentation of two states of The 
weary Ploughman is to enhance the 
effect of darkness falling. 

Alongside these are a number of 
early prints jby Graham Sutherland. 
Having been taught by Osborne and 
. Anderson at Goldsmiths’,' he deter- 
mined to adopt ' a :less ' rigidly 
academic, style and drawing pn the 
inspiration of Palmer, enjoyed sqme 
success. However, his star-lit skies, 
steep thatched roofs and stooping 
figures come close to pastiches or tne 
original and one of the more benefi- 
cial results of the collapse of the 
print market is that , he r- amortg 
many . pthers - was forced to turn 
instead to poster design and painting. 


The History of Parliaments 
The Commons 1558-1603 

Edited by P.W.Hmler 

This monumental threo^volume work provides a detailed biographical 
dictionary of Members of the House of Commons during the reign of . 
Elizabeth L It examines Members’ backgrounds and then 1 
relationships with their constituencies, together with the development 
of the committee system in Parliament, the role of the Marian exiles in 
the Commons, and the statistical background fo each of the ten 
Parliaments of the period. A magnificent wbrk of mrerpnee for ; - 
historians. ». •’ 

£95.00 the 3- volume set 

The India Museum 1801-187? 

R,ay Desmond - i '. ' •' j . 

A detailed Wst«ic?ti account th* India Office Museum, ^ : 

the Eat India.Cofflpariy to house and display fute&as, . natural history 
specimens and raw products of the In dipn sub-continent. The book • •> 

! .u. ill Ihwnrtkaiiil arnnishlnnl. the 


A centenary exhibition based on .the LeOnaid, 

University of Sussex’s archive of Virv Katherine Mansfield, CIiycBe^T. S. 
Bnl. WMlf MMrli ivcumntlybdng Eliot md 


OI ine novels ami ui , -in,- • j; 

with coveir designs by Vanessa Bell, . that working women are of different 
together with the posthumously pub- clay to. foe daughters nf educated 
Lisned letters aqd diapCv-A section, men' , and ; feH impelled to say 
called "The'i Early Years" contains so . . i ; . Other mttenri on show inr. 
'photographs of the Stephen children, dudev a dlspiay devoted to_book^ 
£ meSoi? oHhe period, erf VaneSsa ,^ 

Behind 'holograph, of .some of 'the- 


examines the Museum's origins, its growth' and acquisitions, the 
importance of its natural history Collections, its exhibitions, _ ■; 

. • publications, and its final dispersal in 1879., ' ' , .. 

£25.00 lilus. '•' 1 

The Transfer of Power in India 1942-47 . VoLX 

The Motmtbatten Viceroyatty: , 

Formulation of A Plan, 22 March -30 Mny 1947 ; 

Edited Ijy 1 Nicholas Manser^h and Penderel Moqo ’ \ ; ‘ - 

The first of three volumes on th$ MountbStten Vketoyalty p*bykM, ( ; 
for the flrettiroc, a documentary account of ho^ U» lail, Viceroy . , 

: shaped arid re-ahaped a pfari fora final handover of power, Much.of 
the evidence, (taken from the India Offlcp Records rad thd 


; • sheds hew light cm theevcriK, pefSTOialities and, controversies 
surrounding the^ l^t momentous days of the Raj. Z " 1 


’:N^Soc{t^y 
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commentary 


Writing for Time-Life 


lional societies in Africa, the Dinka 
By John Rvle ar ® endangered neither by famine 

* nor by the threat of cultural disin- 

ga ' 1 ''" ==a=a===s=s=^sss relation; indeed they remain 

T . . . j4P , . strikingly ethnocentric, regarding 

The burning African sun burnished their way of life as fundamentally 
the sere grass of the savannah. Yes, superior to others. Nevertheless 
the burning African sun burnished there are distinct problems of de- 
tne sere grass of the savannah. They corum for a visitor from a materially 
pad got the opening sentence right at abundant society writing about a 
last, m the London office of Time- people such a this. Time-Life, who, 
Lite Books the words inched their 11 must be said, are similar in regard- 
way out of the telexerox machine: ing their way of making books as 

Series: Peoples of the Wild Bk 1 *! J P e (j or to others, did recognize this. 
The Dinka Author: J. Ryle Ch I: To .“’em, however, these were not 
The burning African sun . . . probe ms of style: they did not agree 
Etcetera, ft was a classic onenino , tI,e P, asti F hc of nineteemh-cen- 

nothing egregious, aJJ/toSaci ZT^t'anxicJs fo'Tvoid'"^™ 


superior to o,he„. Ne™r,heS 

there are distinct problems of de- Sj? Ih™. *. 


returned with comments like “Not 
enough of the author in it" (First 
draft) or “Sounds too self-centred" 
(second draft). 

The story ends up full of the first 
person, but in an odd palimpsest of 

<|V M Timo-I If* L I ■ 


— — »>■!«. XI HIIIC- 

Lite Books the words inched their 
way out of the telexerox machine: 
Scries: Peoples of the Wild Bk: 
The Dinka Author: J. Ryle Ch 1: 
The burning African sun . . . 


A* j I guvaia 3UVH.CU, 111- 

deed, where post-structuralists fail, 
m decentring the author. These 
ghosts congregate in a machine, the 
word processor, where the text is 
stored electronically. The effect is 
that there is no suen thing as a final 
draft: delinquent phrases can be in- 
troduced into any part of the text 
without disturbing the rest. The au- 
thor has to police his own prose. At 
any moment grass may turn sere, 
dawn grow rose-fineered or blood 
become a crimson tide. 
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£ ST u ,r . For , know the word proctor 

word-processor hy gone jusTa bit S° B f fr wnt, Sg V** 1 " fflct whal they LTV?™™* T h , P hrases of lhjs 
over the tup with alfiteralion S J” eir hot “ e ?7 ,e ,s SU P‘ JH' ,5 £5 n 1 J®]? feelin fi that if 

posed to be a pellucid medium l H e y cou ^- Time-Life would do away 

It was my second or third week at .T, 1 wl, ich their ideal reader, an ™ th “Whore altogether. What they 

Time-Life. I had been six months in nut adidac(, ™n see the world as it is. “ke ,s writers - in Time-Life jargon, 
Africa and the wavs of permanent emnlnvppc whn writ? 


S&*Sa ^'A“i • US 1 ' 


«inca ana me ways of western civil- permanent employees who write to 

Ization were still strange, none The book did, at least have a engt £ on . s H uarcd P a Per; "authors" 

stranger than those of my employers, straightforward title that marked it as are lhe 8 rit m l ^ e blancmange. 
Time be J? re 1 ,eft - ^nlempornry elhnojournalism - and There is a thriving sub-genre of 

E? S .l ,d ’ WCre n ? 1 3! he end .° P that " rst cha P ,er came nicies in other periodicals 8 on the 
he ii he ? Wer ® in a <W a ‘ ula,or y message from Alex- theme How I wrote for Time-Life 

donald? Si ^ f h ft e J S® b0 ° , ' S . a5Mac ' a " dria - k nown to Time-Lifers (as and Survived. Colin Maelnne?, who 


uuuic siyie is sup- n " n, ‘ '■a** i neip reeling that it 

pellucia medium . y could. Time-Life would do away rpi Z T “ 

ir ideal reader, an with authors altogether. What they I IIP 1T11 1 VI IP f\T flio lr n „ rt 

• the world as it is. ,,ke ,s liters - in Time-Life jargon, 1 ^ 111 vll Lflc KOF3 

permanent employees who write to sa5====== ===5==s=— « • ,, . . 

at least have a ^StH on squared paper; “authors" v „ , ' n ^’ though instrume 

e that marked it as ar i. lhe grit m the blancmange. Lucy Duran commo? The b 2! 


&SST7m SK D0DKS - aS Mac - to Time-Lifers (as and Survived. Colin Machines/ who 

S if vil n,b W r s 1 in very Alexandria calls them) as a “hero- wrote a Time-Life book on Am 
baSf rnd toS !SJl?'!i S0U,ld u !00 £ am Ir Herograms are addressed not tralasia, subsequently published a" 
□uaL mnirnl !*? ? bou j L° T'™?' bat ^ editors, Time-Life Pfe* called “Life iitf Time" in 

S! » ‘ ^ f° nlract signed books being described, quite correct- which he imagined. the fate Shell™ 

and ■«* -assn 

Xr JSFSSLJ ?l f^ d ^ ,th ^c-Lift". There is little wrong editors of his Time-Life book of the 
dnino ^ ow th , e y W€re ^ Vltl1 sucb collaboration in principle - Universe. A living poet of some dis- 

telexerM S hi!? v,a ^ , lS j no J the , B,ble generally acknow- tinction told me Time-Life had pro- 
nnf 3 ^P X Ai^ iac j n - e ’ J n _ Alexandria, ledged to be a priestly redaction of posed to bring in a "professional Aiis- 

nnd Us^nw" DrinSlI E h^?' au * tM °f T- y And what f rali ^ n «ne« 4 taIisr P to IWen Sphfc 


, . . JUU-KCIIIS OI 

articles in other penodicals on the . 

tiieme How I wrote for Time-Life . 1 a ‘J™* when the musical tradi- 
and Survived. Colin Maclnnes, who ‘ lons of India and the Far East have 


- 1 m i_.ua i niivc 

become an established part of British 
concert life, music from Africa re- 
mains virtually unknown in this 

Prti intru T* < _ . 


ii, ri" "- r u v OT * ftiexan- 

HS' ya.f suburb. of Washington 

DC which is the centre of the Time 
Life media empire, the names of 
whose possessions speak for rhem- 

Formne. r "" e ' Uf *' ■V 1 *' Mo, f ey> 

The Dinka, subject of the book in 

ailRSlmn Him nn <h. n i_i_- 


*u Dluie generally acknow- ■ «ncnon io(a me Time-Life had pro- can mu sic is mostly drumming It 
fhSSLS? b r C “ pn u St ^ l, edac!ion of Posed to bring in a "professional Aus- was , the British missionaries 8 and 
f U 8l?y if n . ds? - And what f raIl ^ n f'^dotalist" to liven up his travellers who originally created this 

? ,V,n ? ^Plration book on Sydney. It seems there is a ^reotyped image! and coming as 

SS taptoomml: -the • desire after working for l . he y d '0 from a society where 8 the 

tiro Moole whh r, Cd ? lh J rly ; Sr* 10 r,d . oneself publicly of drum P^Vfd a minor role, U is hard- 
inTr i ha mg l,ad a hand Ite r c, ?yi[J8 cadences - catch that ^ surprising. The proliferation of 

Irnff JSnlS ^ h . ree *wo alliteration? - or perhaps it is a need ^ rums - and the rhythmic vitality in 

Slflri writers and two traffic mnlrnl. to ourize the mpmoru nf manv AfnVon m.i.i. -...1 * 


of cattle-owmng tribes, a pastoral 
democracy similar in some respects 
•to the Maasaj of Kenya, thouch 
more numerous. Unlike many iradi- 


they are engorged by the editorial 
apparatus: rewritten by text-editors, 
checked by researchers, transferred 
on to squared paper so they are 
easier to count, dispatched to Alex- 
andria where they are rewritten and 


own 'back. I returned from ann h™ lm P°f‘ance to drums; in some thev rC .v-aaunwnw: »jw ; i» 

trip to Africa to find that the book K® absent a,t< ?8 eth «. while in otlwn . n - reglon , of soulh£rn 

had a new title. Alexandria hSd the y serve mainjy ns accompaniment ( Se f c g al ) which is most conspKuoa 
alliterated one more time: 0 the 8 book i° S , 0cjal are pfayed by Sftj- II was popularized by. 

was now - and I fear still is - called am ? eurs * w «h professional music- br,,,fanl musician named Lak. 


Fifty years on 


— _ —viw kiuiv. uiv UUUK 

was now - and I fear still is - called 
Warriors of the White Nile. 




• p.w.^aaiuiiai mUSIC- 

makn g reserved for other instru- 
ments. To think of African music as 
an drumming is to ignore its wealth 
or musical traditions, some of which 
bear comparison with the finest 
musical cultures of Asia, 

. second popular misconcentinn 


brilliant musician named ulo 
Keba Damme, who died in HOT 
while In his early forties, and whose 
recordings arc still played dqily on 
Radio Gambia and Senegal. The 
style is characterized by sharp, rather 
nasal singing, fast and precise in- 
strumental passages, dance-like 
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. without entering^ into flw diffiaSi ^ f i? : gen Us - In a sense it is Sat take The changes Sul?? t fc t i Chey . are P erf onued by 

: Ban^rnl nnpenUn^f iJL „_i C _ dlt *! cul l almost wholly pnlnfuL for it kin. ■_ a L la ,. e . . P lac ? j n him - a man skilled professional Dractitionen; fnr l 


Alhail Bai Konte, now in his late 
fifties. Is one of The Gambia's mtoi 
distinguished musicians and has 
established a considerable repulatron 
onhr cha^ir^Td^ Aftto S!i 2, the United States, He mllg 

the work of . .genius^ fta t S!R proc ?° d5 L -. The changS ' thfr basis thatthey are perfoS by KSL'? , h f JSSLktt 

almost wholly' painful, for it is' In ■ a ake . ,Pl flc 9 In- him - a man skilled professional practitioners for ? ^ ont P and Malaminl Jobartw. pm 
spired with sd SSS a .lain*' bfuised In body, and “cial dllte, :? erabws Gambia IWgJ 

tpe unhumari, unloving,, sordid and pnrl m C ^ flr “ under the. influ- continuation of old courtly Iradjtions are UnU *i U ill 'll mlo 

unherolc life of 'out* day; Lawrence il s l ) urse » Mrs Bolton, are with , extensive repertoires and a • * u , 15 ■ ? wr i 

observed hot only a 'chllfin the^ela- TaSSSll by the . mSe,ves t0 illustrate theoretical framework. S!w 2 l?!Ii b i Jl j“j h®®,' ’PfSS Bd 

tibns between meri ' akd' umfnaH V LaWtences greklness as a novelist ■ n n « _ . Malaminl studied with. Ajhaji W 

huihbntaS'lir their ■ l ust as certain' scants in the- keener’s amnS °nF , Si. n W .° utsta nding ex- «bey are able to achieve perfect 

ficial pleasures nhd‘ ^ ravea l l he poetic genius, Thera is fnuSc ri? f rh? S m 5 P rofe ssional chronizatlon without fosir^ the d* 

cfabld hbt^eali St hlso" tfrovSf* n . p forked 1 dramt, W-the-Mqj wS AWe? P M^Hi d L n ^ 1 ,i f pple of men f of spontaneous improv!zat^ r 

Faying ’of in - ? t0 P 8 rather ‘han ends; and'vcttha In J T Ma ndinkp rrlUsic origin- so characteristic of the ft ora. Their 

tonole - aristberario' England ^bv^n' lo ^J et f^ ,fro m Melloiis to Is love nourished 1 £. MaIi i which - music is traditional, but. with a richer 

industrial 'growth that 8 nlrll • if seems to sum up $ Kmh texture: All three are virtuoso per- 

mechanlcal ^p^uclng no hdboinS? !!*“! Mjwence then had to say. What Mandlrika condnS : . a t°^ h the ln their own right, and WJ 

.nothing- bu l as 16 “V‘ at Its crudest^ and In' Her uSS k°Jl olf P°wer ,smge« as well. Their -repertoire h 

and :dfix>riteS™5- Harshest s arresting in expressiSh un t0 the • ya 7 ed - and;accustomed as thMNg 

• ■ •' and noble' in Infant rifrn a • ...® ,- u P .to. *he late, nineteenth : to larec audicnrM In their owii rtun 11 
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mg. though instrument! rendiim 
of songs are becoming increaslndj 
common. The singing is mosily m. 
provized in a recitational style, with 
praise names of the leading Man- 
dinka families, and stock proverix. 
forming a large part of the ten. 
Improvization also plays an impor- 
tant role in the instrumental music, 
which follows a rondo-like pattern of 
theme and .vnriatiort. While the 
themes are brief, and harmonic in 
nature, the variation is extended and 
makes use of virtuoso melodic orna- 
mentation. 

An instrument unique to West 
Africa, with a range of over three 
octaves, the kora is played mainly in 
Senegambia, and to a lesser extent in 
Guinea-Bissau. Guinea Republic and 
Mali. But within this wide geo- 
graphic area there are several region- 
al styles of kora music, differing In 

flinmnc rii^arf iRi-immnitl'iil null- 



:.;s r a sargns- si&r are p ^r yi ^rr- ~ 

's - the MaS& ra b y ; This will be one lof, (he- first recital! 

r qne ■ *hlcT has 9 Sret « « niajor London ronue to fatun 

e; tradition tiday Is^the^oM - ^^/i 8 A ^ Can musi c of this Jclrld. and on< 
it string 1 hato-lute The i 2 i“ Hopes that .it will encourage Ptb® 
v ably^somrSo: S- Zfi " * ^ -Promoter to. follow suit. T W* 

s repertoire draws S» m three 25?, t8 r airead y sfgns that this may be hap 
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commentary 


The voice ascending 


' climax is a feat of exclusively 

n„ D at aw Pnni.o/1 voca * valour: Manrico’s brave vertic- 

By reter Conrad a i | cap towards , he unauthorized 

high note at the end of “Di quella 

II Trovatore pira”. 

Royal Opera House. Covent Garden Ever since the Marx Brothers 
Metropolitan Opera. New York sabotaged a performance in A Night 

■ - at The Opera , II Trovatore has been 

held to symbolize the nonsensicality 

II Trovatore is an opera about the ^ tbe ^ ^ ay not - be , ? usic ‘ 

potency of the voice ' its capacity to IS a musical drama 

terrify (in Ferranclo's spooky narra- d u a ?!, a & eneratcd b y ,b e 

live), to seduce (in Manrico's), to (whether manic, as with 

plead (in Leonora's intercessions) Azucena, or enraptured, as with 

and to persuade (in Azucena's de' h ° f lt ft' 5 “ TJL?” JSL 1 

mands for revenge); its rhapsodic f J iean 11 should be staged as an oyer- 
hcauty and its martial eluqicncc. d /esred concert. wh.cK was ,is lot at 
Karajan has said that the characters 1 enervated Covenl Gar- 

are archetypes. More specifically. re y iN a *‘ c ^'^ a . rd Bonynge wns 
they are vocal archetypes. The voice lachrymose, 

ctinfers character on Us possessor: ,^ nyag n 8 J® eh c P u- S , c " 1a de even 
the tenor is mettlesome, the baritone hc an ll r S°« s ’ h p m mn rS o U 
brooding, the bass doom-laden and “* . rc ^ ors ( c ' ess f Hammering corres- 
upoeulyptic; the soprano specializes P°, nd » fanatical fixation of 
in ecstacy. the mezzo-soprano in an Azucena, SQUI |d trite, Sutherland 
angrier and chcstier passion. Action ,h h rDug , h f 

has been more or less banished in 

favour of vocal recapitulation, since f^ ake 1*2 , os f th e cabalettas in a 
the crises all occur either long before JW l de n C ° ra,lV 1 ‘ r r elevanc f e - Tu 
the opera begins or between its acts’. ^® dr f l am ° re In terra , for ex- 
und are lyrically _recounted by Ferran- 15 f ?!i h ’ u" 


tion. Many of its great moments are 

occasions of vocal disembodiment - ^hlT^/ISja? 6116, 

Manrico's lament from the tower, more Dnnizettian tha n Verdian, 
the choir of nuns, the cry from The baritone Yuri Masurok con- 
hcayen which warns Manrico not to tented himself with singing of an 
kill his brother. On stage, the dramatic implacable, inflectionless beauty - 

The scapegoat of history 


correct for the bland Onegin (nf 
whom Masurok is an exemplary in- 
terpreter) but wrong for Verdi’s 
frustrated, self-spiting Luna. The 
ardour of the music was better 
served by the Manrico of Franco 
Bonisolli, who takes a naive but in- 
fectious delight in his own singing. In 
"Di quella pira" he not only aspired 
to the celebrated high C but reached 
il, held it, did it again, then found he 
couldn’t let il go and was still pour- 
ing forth its profuse strains when the 
curtain closed around him. Elena. 
Ohraztsova made Azucena u creature 
of atavistic savagery, baying for re- 
venge across the wastes of Eastern 
Europe; yet the demonism of her 
performance exposed a contradic- 
tion in the proceedings - if Suther- 
land's Leonora reverts to hel canto, 
Obraztsovn’s Azucena impatiently 
anticipates the visceral urgency of 
verismo. 

Covent Garden’s production, still 
attributed to Visconti, has been rav- 
aged by careless lighting and by the 
imported costumes of prima donnas 
who disregard its colour scheme, but 
its pictorial evocation of the moun- 
tains which Azucena haunts remains 
impressive. The Met's Trovatore is 
all Moorish gilt and gingerbread, 
with sequin-encrusted crags and gip- 
sies who resemble roisterers in a 
Venetian carnival. The lighting is 
appropriately portentous: the charac- 
ters pore over braziers, pondering 
the incendiary murder of Garzia, and 
cast behind them baleful, looming 


shadows. Janies Cordon conducts it 
this season, and from the first caver- 
nous drum-rolls it's evident that he 
responds superbly to the blood and 
thunder in the work. He has a cast 
which is, with one exception, less 
fine than Covenl Garden’s expensive 
array -the over-ambitious Manrico of 
Giuseppe Giacomini. felled by that 
vertiginous C; Viorica Cortez, who 
acts Azucena like Carmen's mother; a 

g ross and waddling Luna from Louis 
luilico. 

The exception is Leontyne Price, 
the ideal Leonora. Like Sutherland, 
she has a concert manner, does most 
of her acting with a semaphorfc lace 
hankie, and treats the audience - 
when it erupts in acclaim after 
“D’amor suit' nli rosee” - with (he 
same majestic condecension she dis- 
plays towards her colleagues on stage; 
but her singing is miraculous. No 
wonder she is the ndniirntion of pian- 
ists like Van Cliburn Weissenberg, for 
she has instrumentally perfected the 
human voice. The dark furry lux- 
uriance of her voice suits this most 
nocturnal of operas, and she makes the 
night air ring in (lie first act with her 
erotic dreams and In the fourth with 
her prayers. Her detachment from the 
dramatic goings-on is easily forgiven; 
it’s as if she stands back from her own 
singing, os wonder-struck as we are at 
noises she has conjured out of herself; 
and (his after all is the subject of II 
Trovatore - the voice as a soul ascend- 
ing from the body in imprecation or in 
benediction. 


By Peter Ackroyd 

The Portage, to Sen Chrlstobal of A. H. 

Mermaid Theatre 


In a sense it is conventional theatre: 
it is passionate, declamatory, filled 
with the rhetoric of suffering and 
loss. We get that fascination for the 
horrible which is a characteristic of 
the Jacobean theatre, combined with 
the romantic pessimism of Shelley. 
After thirty years. Adolf Hitler has 
been ambushed in the jungles of the 
Amazon by a group of Israeli sol- 
diers. Tied to a rope like a perform- 
ing bear, covered in a tatty cloak, he 
is led to his fate while the chanceller- 
ies of the West agonize over this 
reminder of a past which they would 
rather forget. George Steiner has 
reworked in contemporary terms, 
the myth of the outcast, the man who 
has wandered over the face of the earth 
tn an unsuccessful attempt to find 
peace, Oedipus and Melmo(h all at 
oneq. 

.. If literary analogies seeni out of 


does a disservice to Steiner's novel. 
Because Hiller himself is placed in a 
familiar romantic context, the unique 
nature of his evil is dissolved. Only 
by imposing in a bald and prosaic 
fashion the horrifying facts of the 
matter, does the nature of his life 
emerge at all. The play is unsatisfac- 
tory because, thematically and imagi- 
natively. it remains unresolved. 

Steiner's concern with language is 
evinced throughout. Certain events 
are “unspeakable' because beyond 
imagining *. But words are not the . 
only source of inadeauRcy, and there 
is an interesting sub-plot at work 


here which deals with the general, 
cultural assimilation of history and its 
tragedies. In fact, “tragedies” gives 
the game away. As soon as the acci- 
dents and evils, of the past are seen 
dramatically, they forfeit their essen- 
tial nature; they become acceptable 
because they have been rendered 
asssimilable. Hitler is described as 
having “an actor's mouth"; he is “an 
actor with “a keen sense of the 
theatre"; One of the soldiers who 
has taken him fantasizes about be- 
coming a film-director, and re-enact- 
ing the capture on celluloid. 

But the play itself uses filmic de- 


vices of montage and “close-up'*; its 
dialogue is theatrical in the extreme. 
If Hitler was indeed a “romantic 
mountebank”, The Portage merely 
confirms his .status. . His -cjosfng 
harangue is nothing but bad rhetoric, 
the special pleading and misapplied 


logic only thinly disguised by the 
bravura of Alec McCowen playing 
the part. Hie problem remains: you 
cannot , deal with the Holocaust in 
these terms without turning it into 
hollow artifice - a loosely twined 
structure of contemporary myths and 
conventional images which breaks 
apart with the first- breath of 
reality. ' ' . • • 


A woman of resolution 


By Harold Hobson 

Hobson's Choice 
Haymarket Theatre 


Most of the people sitting near me at 
the first night of Harold Brighouse's 
Hobson's Choice were enthusiastical- 
. ly telling each other what a Joy it 
was to see at last a well-made play. 
They fell into a familiar error of 
logic. . . Being for the . most 

K art long-experienced playgoers, they 
ad beep thrilled, . fascinated ..and . 
touched by well-made plays in the. 
past, they assumed that Hobson’s 
Choice was a well-made play because 
it had thrilled, fascinated and 
touched them. But it is not a well- 
made play, and so serious-minded a 
dramatist as Brighouse, coming from 
the clqomiesl recesses of Miss Horni- 
mams Gaiety Theatre in Manchester, 
wbul^-haVe fdlt insulted if you |iad 
accused if of .being such a thing; A 
well-made play in its . first act pre- 
pares a crisis; In the second, the 
crisis duly appears: and in the third it 
‘■is resolved. Othello is. a well-made, 
pjay; Mrs Dane's Defence is a welj- 
made play, kfobson'i Choice js not. 

” "The first act does ridj prepare 1 us 
: for a crisis In the second, id the second 
there js no crisis; in .thfe f third a crisis 
artfficlejly! ertated, ; and ;kicked 
through the wpaow.;/. Well-made; 
plays have many virtues, r but they 
have two defect,. They' put "a strait-s- 
J . Jacket upon life, which does not pro- 
ceed froth cleariy -defined : cause to 
n clearly-defmed ;efiecf, and they are 


evident at once: if he is Indeed the 
scarecrow image of evil, jt is (in evil 
which has become sacred: When he 
js first captured, the Jewish, soldiers 
"take turns carrying him 1 , like the 
Ark". At the close an Indian native, 
who has emerged in innocence from 
jne trees, falls down and worships 
; him. Since ihe play apparently poses 
® tnoral dilemma.- does evil exist 
wuh one man, or in the lineaments 
; ; °f history? - it might be appropriate 
. : 'jp discuss it in moral terms. And yeti 
, despite the pervasive' Use of religious 
; imagery; thiS : drama entirely Tacks 
! moral judgmont. The crimes of the 
Thud Reich are presented' in factual 
• ■ ‘‘documentary" by an old mhp recit- : 
. .mg into a microphone, and are set at 
. a -curiqus distance - from the action of 
. the play itself. And, since they 'have 
. n °t been assimilated In dramatic- 
Jwnk.rfhey rtin the- risk of. seeming 
. .almost superfluous; '; ' •’ •• 

- nj Lp ,., n •• J ■ ■ 

'i ^The actioh is' cbbvlncirig enough! 

.. . but b<iyLc6u!d;it npl ^Tnfe dlScov- 
.; • ory pnd -the. capture T ot';H|tIdr •; itre 
dramatic qVents in themselvds, and 
V 'tne only question lies "fti the use. to ■ 
: :- ,>hjch they: arp piit It Is. hejrcf That, 
.> Juejcdrjventional ngftre of thqidrama 


devilishly hard to write. ,' 

On the other hand, the first act of 
Hobson's Choice, like Barrie's open- 
ing act for What Every Woman 
Knows , is id itself an almost perfect 
well-made play. They are in fact 
almost the same play, Barrie having 
rat in eight years before Brighouse. 
The preparation is the showing of 
two young • women, each beyond 
what, three-quarters of a century 
ago, was considered a marriageable 
age, yet determined to get them- 
selves husbands. The crisis conies 
.when the young man chosen, in each 
case a sdrtdl inferior, is informed of 
his fate,; And ; thp resolution arrives ', 
with his accepting it. The play then, 
stirring to the spirit in its determina- 
tion of character and courage, writ- 
ten with humour, insight and moral 
ruthlessness, packed with amusing in- 
cident, one entire and perfect chryso- 
lite, Is by that titne over. Bat in 
Whaf Every Woman: Knows : there are 
still three more, act?; to- go, arid two 
. in fiqbfon's Choice. Both Barrie and 
iBnghbusq are at - a loss .whit to do 
with them',. but Brtghoiise get? oiit of 
the fwiptKj*. better thari Barrie. Mag- 


the impasse man Barrie. Mag- 
me Shand and Maggie Hobson, both 
decide, to make something 'bf their 
husbands, and it is Maggie Hobson 
who does the more: convincing job. 


resolute women, to this very day, 
called Maggie? 


New Oxford books: 
Literature 
and Language 

The Letters of 
Alfred Lord 
Tennyson 

Volumel 1821-1850 

Edited by Cecil Y. Lang 
and Edgar F. Shannon Jr. 

This volume, the first of three, 
covers the period spanning the 
publication of Tennyson's first 
work and his career at Cambridge, 
where he met and formed a close 
friendship with Arthur Hallam. 

1 850, ih e year which en ds th is 
volume, saw his marriage, the 
publlcallonof 'In Memorfam', a 
response to Ihe death of Halfam In 
1833, and h la appointment asPoel 
Laureate. £17.50 

Tennyson: 

In Memorlam 

Edited by Susan Shatto 
and Marian Shaw 

This edition la the first to collate ail 
the known manuscripts, Ihe 
privately- printed Trial Issue, and 
the editions (or impressions) of 
'In Memorlam' up to and including 
1884. It lathe first edition of any of 
T ennyson's poem s to take 
advantage of the removal of the 
Interdict on the publication of the 
Tennyson manuscripts at T rfnlty 
College, Cambridge. £25 

P. G. Wodehouse 

A Centenary Celebration 

Edited by 

James H. Heineinan .-, - 
arid Donald R. Bensen ■ " 

P. G. Wodehouse was one of the 
most popular and durable writers 
of this century. The twenly-flve 
essays In this book, by such writers 
as Isaac Asimov, Frances 
Donaldson, Benny Green, Be vis .: 

Hill ler,. Maureen O’Sullivan, - • 
Richard Usborne, andAIsc 
Waugh, are ooricern ad with 
varlb qs aspects of his career as a 
writer. The book also contains a 
'full bibliography, and 
demonstrates the incredible output 
of seventy-five yearsof writing. 

£40 Pierpont Morgan Library 


Penelope 


play is o 
ie Keith, 


is obviously put on; -for Ariadne a uf Naxos 


Maggie, 


In her most popular performances 1 
do not like Miss Keitn's acting. But 
iin Hobson’s Choice, ; creatively 
directed by Ronald Byre, everything 
is quite different. To see Miss 
Keitn's lips twitch (when no one is 
looking at her) before she knows 
whether her proposal will be 
accepted, js to drink of' the very 
wafer? of longing rind anxiety. Twist 
metaphors , as : you - will, here 1 a 
' woman, both . formidable) la rid afraid.' 
prickly and. desirable as a rose, Mag- 
gie Hobson is a great ' triumph for 
Miss Keith, and also for .Trevoi 
Peacock, the chosen victim. Peacock 
plays Mossop like a man perpetually | 
amazed at everything he dqes, and 
his final; long-sought, shy admission 


of Iris pride in. Maggie 'makes nil. the 


swollen-! heWcd; nlriiost : ; invariably 
wrong Hobson. It. is like a pbrtrait 
drawn from life; ^perhaps it is. -. 


trate'd that he is incapable 6f.ma.king 
a sp6eii|i.-‘B(it vWilllairi : Mo^op; (the 

, paid workman ■ ..of Maggie flppson’s 
, father) couid make good boots," arid 


. his business: sucqeSs v pby/.ered by thd’ 
resolute Maggle. is wholly ire) lev- 
iable. .Whyj by 'the Way, are id ' many 


giai'y ibbout .it.- Bacon- said that. it Is 
not ;,llie * most , vital: parts which are 
quickest of sen^e; and it fs.oneldf Ihe 


;edce, setfipried to Wave: the, siufte 6 mg? 
P tiCbf of spiritual elevatlonl :lt i was ; an 
exli'aarpinary experiencei « f. 


by Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
and Richard Strauss: 

Its Genesis and Meaning , 

Karen Forsyth . : 

This book shows how 
Hofmannsthal and Strauss moved 
away froth thelrorlglnal alrp of \ 
^mqklng a humorous hlstorfqjzfnd- 
1 pastlch e t owards an opera of njore 
ambitious spiritual dimensions. . 
That th^fr radloal shift In Intention 
• was not accompanied by a . 

si mil arly radl cal formal revision Is 
shown to be the main source of 
difficulty ,;bolh within theopera and 
for those seeking to Interpret It. > 

' £20 Oxford Modern Language , ; 

. afld Utera litre Monographs . ■ 

■ ’ .r ' ■ ' 1 

Paradigms 9nd : r 
Exercises in Syriac 
Grammar :• : r ; : 

Revised and edited by 
T.H. RObinson and 
BfockijngtOn 

I'Fpgr'lh edition -.paperttdek £5.50v 

! : ;cbd|.r^,: •:;■■■ 

University Press -i’ 

I Ki'V- * «'■ 

. . • : 1 : 
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remainders 


BY ERIC KORN 


! : < . ; ; 


a 


Good Ramus pardon me. for I 
Have ahvaves lov'd Trichotomy 
But now i doe affect it more 
By far. than ever I did before. 

How many doe I daily see 
Given tip' to Muliebritie! 

A female head to a male face 
is mnrryed now in every place. 

Aud some doe make, so vain they 

are, 

A Galaxias in their haire. 

Now sure Trichotomy it is 
Can banish these sad vanities 

A.M. 

A bookseller’s lot (Lot 727 in this 
case) is no! always an unhappy one. 

I have been gening a heap of quiet 
pleasure from Comarum Akooiu'o; the 
Loathsomnesse of LONG HAIRE 
or, a treatise Wherein you Imre the 
Question stated, many Arguments 
against it produc'd, and the most 
material! Arguments for It re fell'd and 
answered with the concurrent judge- 
ment of divines both old aud new. 

It was published in 1G54 by Tho- 
mas Hall (1610-1663). ■ presbyterian 
and pamphleteer, curate of King's 
Norton. Worcestershire, and Master 
of the school there, ejected 1662. 
scholar, busybody. It is n vigorous 
piece, written in a lone of genial 
exasperation ("the Lord he knows 
that I doe it not out of any Phar- 
asaicall selfconceitcd humour’'), 
though it gets a lot less genial in (he 
second part. An Appendix . . . 
Against Pointing . Spots, nak'd Backs. 
Breasts, Arms ikC together with a 
discovery of the Nakedness Madness, 
and Folly of the Adamits of our 
(hues, n Refutation of aft their 
Cavllls. and removing of All the Fig- 
leaves. under which they would hide 
themselves. He gels hot below tile 
bands about those “impudent fly- 
blown kiqd of anabaptists" and is j 
altogether down on '’that which is 
the Bedlams madness, and the Beg- i 
gars misery, vie Nakednesse, thRt is 
the Whores pride, and the Strumpets j 
glory . . 

It’s all much as you would expect.- 1 
but then my eye was caught by those - 
commendatory verses signed A. M. 
Event bookseller warns his oll-pol- . 
luted geese to be block swans, many i 
an arithmetic book with "best wishes I 


Moore. History of the Turks 1660, 
four volumes, he wouldn't have had 
the lime; Alexander More, who 

? uiirrelled with Milton, author of 
ides Publica Contra Calumnies J. 
Afiltoni and supposed author of Regii 
San gu it its Clamor and Caelum. 

actually by Peter du Moulin who let 
more about her; Andrew Mure, The 
credit later: Alexander Mudie. au- 
thor of Scotiae Indiculunr, A. Mur- 
murcr (London). that's a 


from Uncle Al" gets “possible Ein- 
.. stein presentation pencilled onto the 
flyleaf, arid I would dearly like these 
verses to be by Andrew Marvell 
("Prevouslv . unattributed. Not in 
Margoliouth or Grosart. Of the high- 

■ est rarity arid importance' in casting 
light- op a previously obscure period 
of Marvell's life hud on 1 the develop- 
ment of his verse. : £5 million 

■ ...-Q.V.O."). Well, they aren't in Margb- 

houtlror Gtosart, or in Grom, or in 
Hobbled Pegasus, and Ifofy have th*= 
nghl sort orsound.to.myunijiforrncd 
• ear. lit 1654 Mnrvell was alive. and 
well and writing In Eton, at the 
nouse of John Oxenridgei hnving just • 
W off tutoring tort Fairfax’s 
daughter in Yorkshire' and failed to 
get a job with Milton. He became 
: familiar. here with John - Hales “the 
.. .ever-memorable”, Could there be a 


Uhave., done a . certain amount of 
, . research.; laborious, delightful;, and 
. ^ much Ft It np, doubt misdirected-, like 
* looking through a.qehtilry pfindexes 
■ QiwfcMo set'll anyone 

; ; ) there Mbs preceded me.. Apparently 


pseudonym; Ann Moore, the pre- 
tended fasting woman of Tetbury. 
I. 1813. irrelevant but I must And out 
more about her: Andrew Mure The 
discovery of Si Peter's Well. From 
: Wing’s STC I and Adam Miles, The 
, Countryman's Friend; Alexander 
; Mingzcis, Mirth for Citizens ; and 
' Adam Moore. Bread for the Poore. 

’ This last is probably irrelevant but I 
' must add him to my collection of 
rhyming authors and titles, which I 
1 may hnve mentioned ( Omphalos by 
P. H. Gosse, Appointment in Samar- 
ra by John O Haru. The Ill-Made 
Knight by T. H. White: 1 hove about 
a score from Johannes Freke, De 
. Linguae Graecae, to Rend Levesque, 

I L’avenir dc Quibec, and will give a 
bottle of fairly good claret, from Fred- 
die Barrett; for the longest list to reach 
me by March 22). 

From DNB l get. as well as a 
fractured eye-muscle and n parcel of 
rowdy Highlanders, more about 
More, a churlish character, though 
he did publish poems, albeit in Latin 
and in Paris. ■ “Unless grossly 
calumniated throughout his public 
career, his morals must have been 
far less strict than his theology." 
Also, much more disturbingly. Adam 
Martindale, a ' presbyterian divine 
from Cheshire, who wrote on every- ' 
thing: on natural salt from Cheshire, 
Divinity Knots Unbound, Improve- 
ment of Mossie Land by Burning, 
Twelve Problems in Compound In- 
terest, An antidot e to the Poison of the 
Times, A Token for Ship-boys. When a 
.maypole was put up in the village his 
wife "whipt it downe in the night with a 
framing-saw''. They don’t make kill- 
joys like that these days. 

I examined .Guffy's Concordance 
to Matveil and derived iiitlc comfort 
tram that. Marvell uses none of the 
obscure words in this piece, though 
• ft U5e “affect", “pardon me . 
daily , and of course T, “they", 
and "Is". He uses "vain” forty times, 
but only once or twice in the sense 
of "conceited" rather than "fruit- 
ess . He does use "in every place". 

In the sense of "everywhere'* (Svhiist 
g™? J" event place her trumpet - 
blows ). i But I do not expect much 

from computers: my own computer 

assures me that the lines can’t be by 1 
Marvell since they do not contain the 
word which heads his relative fre- 
quently table, "the". By the same - 
token, they cannot be by any other 
English poet either, j 

The volume also contains a longer 
and more entertaining set of verses 
“To the. Long-haired Gallants of 
these' Times'*, which is signed R. B., 
and has a striking passage on Plica . 
rohnlca or Polish plaft; ... 

jjjd^ ypV noi.been Wqrin: o'th' hand 
,;Qf god bn . Poland lately laid; * ™ ; > 
Enoqgh io. make all (lands afraid, 1 
jfi* W* dangles -stand .'hq end?' I 

Few him that did. thm Plfca send. 


. Richard Brome, the playwright; 
i Robert Brathwaite, author of The 
* English Gentleman (but he is a 
f Royalist and surely out of considera- 
tion); Robert Democritus Burton - 
i no, he died in 1640. I, of course. 
. would like it to be Brome, editor 
t (according to some authorities) of 
’ Lachrymae Musarum . . . Elegies 
written by Divers Persons of Nobility 
and Worth upon the Death of Henry, 
Lord Hastings , 1650, to which Mar- 
vell contributed one of the very few 
poems that was published In his life- 
time. Brome died in 1652 or 1653, 
which doesn't exclude him entirely. 
It could just as well be Richard Bax- 
ter, who wrote approvingly of Tho- 
mas Hall (in Reliquiae Baxterianae), 
but Baxter lists all the books for 
which he wrote poetical epistles - or 
at least all he can remember: there is 
a mention of “one or two others" - 
and doesn't refer to it there or in his 
commendation of Hali. 

[f Brome, then Marvell; if Baxter 
then Martindale; or two other people 
entirely. But before leaving it to the 
experts, I looked up some of the add 
words in the poems in OED, and 
this has confounded me entirely. 
"Muliebrity" is recorded from Kyd 
f 1592) and Urquhart’s Rabelais 
(1693). The uncommon form “galax- 
ias" is reported only from Ussher 
(1625). So far so good. “Plica" is not 
recorded from before 1684 - must 
remember to send them a postcard - 
when it is used by Robert Boyle. 
Boyle was around in 1650, (and not 
too far from Worchestershire) but 
surely he Is a red herring. “RB”, in 
the note on plica, cites his authority 
as Dr Bolton, who turns out to be a 
Robert Bolton. He died in 1631; his 
patrbn was one Richard Brett. I 
don’t think I can stand it. 

"Trichotomy’’ as a logical term is 
commonly used, but "trichotomy" as 
Q joke for hair-cutting is recorded by 
Ocp only from 1875, when it was 
used (hair is now beginning to crawl 
on the back of the neck in plica 
fashion) by Richard Burton, Richard 
Francis Burton that was. 

Did you know that Robert Boyle 
and Richard Baxter had the same 
executor? Did you know that Peter 
du Moulin, or Petrus Molinoeus, son 
of Pierre du Moulin, or Petrus Moli- 
naeus, (a pair of conspirators if I ever 
heard of any), wrote eulogies of both 
Robert Boyle and Roger Boyle? Have 
I stumbled on a secret society of R. B.’s 
extending Pynchon-Hke through the 
centuries? An arboretum of unac- 
knowledged arbitrators (R. B. traitors), 
pointed arbalest-Hke at the heart of 
civilization, Involving Robert Bridges 
and Rupert Brooke (alive in Grant- 
ohester under an alias) and Rhoda 
Broughton and : Richard Boston and 


But one of the oddest pieces of 
Travel Ephemera - in fact one of the 
strangest artefacts I've ever encoun- 
tered - appears to be part of Trans 
World Airlines’ answer to the econo- 
mic crisis. It was a sturdy, well- 
produced paper bag, obviously the 
work of a craftsman, and it nestled 
between the airline magazine, full of 
soothing extracts from Antoine de 
Saint-fcxupdry and Erica Jong, and 
the laminated card that tells you how 
to distinguish between an emergency 
exit and a lavatory when in a state of 
panic. 

The bag bore the TWA logo and 
below this, unexpectedly, a set of 
little boxes for filling in gin rummy 
scores. At least it said GIN RUM- 
MY along the top, but this might be 
a clumsy neologism for an alcoholic 
who specialized? On the other side, 
however, it suggests that you mail 
your film in this bag to various 
addresses in New York, Chicago, and 
Dallas. “Save on color prints'’, they 
say. 

So far so good. While away the 
tedium of the flight by playing gin 
rummy with strangers, but take mug- 
shots of them (if you call the steward 
she will adjust your reading light to 
give a brilliant photoflood effect) in 
case their money turns out to be 
counterfeit. But there is another side 
to the bag. Along the closure it says: 
“for motion sickness close by folding 
toward you and call cabin attendant 
for disposal”. 

Cards, cameras, nausea: we need 
some guidance as to the correct 
order in which these pastimes should 
be undertaken; but the only gui- 
dance we get from this polymorph 
•package is the inscription along the 
base: “Attn US Customs; Exposed 
Film for Developing. Please Inspect 
Carefully.” The US Customs certain- 
ly don’t need to be told to scrutinize 
things carefully, so I assume the mes- 
sage is euphemistic for “Dear Cus- 
toms Officer. This package may con- 
tain exposed film of Internationa] 
skyway criminals; on the other hand 
it may contain discarded gastric 
material; yet again U may contain 
nothing but gin rummy scores. Such 
is the penalty of adaptability. For 
your own protection, please examine 
gingerly.” 


cidentally. they publish a 
for doglovers called WOEF) ioZ 
sterdam, which has still the fceii«5 
emptying the ashtrays and p£ 
back the furniture after thafw 
long, come-as-you-aren’t party 
The Sixties. Some of the suat, 
haven't heard the party is overTSd 
around the twin bastions of ik* 
alternative culture, The Para&o 
Club and Melkweg (Mecca and 
Medina to the freaks, Scylla and 
Charybdis to the straights) they 
were storing the fourth One Vorid 
Poetry Festival, entitled “Oorio* 
tegen Oorlog" (War on War.) Her? 
Dub meets flower-ancMeaf paw 
(there’s a narcotics counter, about k 
romantic as British Home Stores), 
remarkable crowds stood attentively 
while Mosisi Kunene rocked ud 


nodded approvingly to the Dutch 
translation of the English version o( 
his Zulu originals. They listed niili 


apparent comprehension and approv- 
al to Linton Kwesi Johnson, though I 


•:>t,.-ibouih ^ .E,;Vaup^ Wai 
■ working, on a life 1 of. Half Iri-tefiO, 

: . frojn me MS, biography, but all that 
grntf'fo htive appeared In hh'.G'iilde 1 


. tfojn me MS, biography, but all' that 
- seemS-fo have appeared In his’ Guide' 
■: ■’■{&*?*, ChijjxhMd School of , 

■ j K Mg s : Nbrtaii; : no. tide . there .to 

■ «r «h? •latjhists M;: R.p, of.: 
■.i G.A., (vho also cAntHhut^rii'-vMrcpc m 




' b ? ie GrimlW and hath more . 
Unheard or Judgements still fa store ... .t 

Therc Is a long side-note about Plica ■ 
■' A ;tnpst; 'loathfome; and- 

hprrible disease iri the -haire, unheard- 

; pf in former tunes; bred by moderne : 
vjpxury and excess. It selzeth specially 
wpirieti; and;. 1 by' reason of a 
Viscous. yenOmqus humour, clues 

h.W Y'ith. a prodigious ugly.implica- 
- JfW and MntnngWnt.. sometimes 
fekmg the'iforme of '.a great snake 
oj ipany i iitno sarpcnls: 


RabWe Burns and Rabbi.Bar-Jeshuah, 
first King of Merovingia? Is Eliza- 
bitji Taylor aware of the fact that her 
ek-husband is the noted Victorian 
trevellerand pornographer, and also 
7*1 . 3 y & 'y ear ‘Old encyclopedias! 
(wnat s he wjt to be melancholy ab- 
out)? And Rhett Butler and Ret B. 
TYaven-Marut and if I’m found sud- 
denly dedd (poisoned by Rubidium in 
: my rum-baba), tell Ehgland , . ,- 

a 

I { Ephemera Was just 

a flash in the pan, especially since 
my all-too-succcssful attempt to' cor- 
to wartime ration 

Dad , Bo1 * ttojm for less 
1 l wtoplained - one non- 

f . client), . but; a new publication, 
nemerq of Travel and Transport 
i Edmund 

fc’^ew ; ;Cavendi«h 
61a. n.95..'P 004568, 27 XJ, con- 
^cm me . (tat ephemera lore here to . 
Sfay- And not just the ,bus-(ickets we 

bet, you could sell (hem for pbiind 

mlmbeit added up to 21; . but I never 


It seems a shame that thoy haven't 
filled the remaining space on the bag 
with suitable maxims, or further sug- 
gestions as to its use; put it over 
your feet to protect your shoes 
-should the aircraft begin to ship wa- 
ter In a rainstorm, pop it vigorously 
to erne hiccoughs, three simple tunes 
tor the kids to play while waiting for 

i escue Or perhaps a 

few quotations appropriate to gin 
C by pailfuls, wme in- rivers, 
das^foe windowglass to shivers", 
Ppo^badvicefrom Sir Walter Scott 
at 35,000 feet), photography (“The 
camera relieves, us of the burden of 
memory” John Burger), Or H. G. 
Wells _on rum (“*I expect', he said 'I 
was tWnking jest what a Rum Go 
everything is. I expect it was some- 
thing likd that,' ”) 

, ■ . ★. ★ ★ 

On discovering thb 1 cost of mailing to 
The 'Hague a sm4U oareei h f 


' Rlqhard 

i: f Wriqttlng. Rest 


. , Bunted luggaae la^saWM “The ' 

advemsements for cycle, corsets and 

a^ Cwto’ cQupoh - !: “Please provide ’ 
; ; -the holder witb one^edap ebair from 
to the lyfing Tomb?'’,. ^ - 


wondered what even the Anglophile. 
Anglophone Dutch make of his local 
references: 

SWP 

Wont set me free 
IMG 

Cant do it for we 
De Communist party. 

Too arty-farty . . . 

It’s humbling to observe the skill ud 
relish with which Dutchmen wieM 
English as a medium of artistic dfe- 
course. At the Stedelijk Musean 
(where, as always, the minimalist ut 
set me longing for an equivalent to 
those helpful zoo signs that say *No 
Animals are Being Exhibited Hereil 
the Moment”, I found an emineql 
local word-painter using quri- 

EJ 11-L ii! U. 


to refleetthat Aky Le^an unffi 
py Victorian poet there is a reader 
who hits me with a piece of -wood ' 
when I Write "poetess'' - could best 
^ desenbed as a proto-Plath if that 
didn't sound too much like the kind 
of thing a lisping mad scientist might 
cpncoct. ; .• , ■ ■■ - 

..if 01 ?-’ H ver y <*frcctly, and the 
next morning.. 1 saw, me queueing .. 
SKfh “tomshingly circumspect 
faemish schoolboys, to aawa at the 

ftffeSjSZl'riqbp of Antwerp's 
Plantin-Moretus, . - Museum,? ' where • 
sewnfeenth-century pages stand in 
tyP?.dh seventeenth-century presses, • 
“fJitodiworld .as. jf VLBSR 

Re senectute sold to 
rionaa geriatne assn, commence re- 
pnnl speedlest.' f- j : . ? :• 

And frorn.^rtlwe^ ^W^ere^ . in- . 


E assed all form . . . this love u to 
ig to can be nature .* Moreowi, 
even the graffiti in the Stedelijk loos 
(how Dutch that word seems, sud- 
denly) use English: “If you can read 
this you are creating modem ut. 
“Painting should be an epic perfbm- 
ance, not a lyrical passive accept- 
ance”, and a clever scatolona 
spoonerism about someone called 
Snere Hite. (Apart, that is, from tw 
slogan “Kindersex vrijl Klndeprij 
sexl" at whose meaning l cannot fveti 
guess.) 

But any language skill' at all 
handicap at the enticingly 
Mickery Theatre, where I caught o« 
evening of a five-day intemaftMii. 
semi-improvlzed performance « 
Canneto , a choice example ot w 
theatre of aphasia. The length 
synopsis is worth quoting In li* 
There was a woman (Wanda);* 1 ;, 
lived In a boat; she made bw W* 
.in a barrel and lived from -kg 
catches and her rich fathe; ttlp 
she was tired of fishing. One W 
she fell in love with a man,.*" 
had a tie business and lived on 
23rd floor of a buUdiM : wf 
main market-place. His riaiii 
was kangaroos add: hf Wa JJ 
addicted to horse-radng. 
waited iii the afternoon -™ “ 
.outside of his building .but : w 
er noticed her ai- he 
consulted hdr risfer ^ho 
happily matiied to a uurteromff* 1 
with- three children. 
gave, her very little h®>p n J 
. fittr brother Who was only 
ferested in playing billiard. 

Oqe night at a 
the topic. came up and tbfOUSd,.^ 
sisters . ; unhappiness _ be* 1 


husband . foumT out hw iSTJaitlh: 
and told ,her to find out Ws wnj 

date. She became *' ^JSJrjS 1 

woman l and ..ftfter 

trying she got the infopnano ^ 

needed. Her brother 

her the strange news he low® ., 

garoos and so 'Uffbugh s 0 ®*. wi 

chine found • a wav to gr* 


. . ching fonnd a way : to 
thrpugh- a pet sbqp JSi 

• rowed^the mdnev 
father. Finally, fa 
. the- door of.the very fall 
With the kangaroo 


to the editor 
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El Alamein 


that a victory which should have (Korshin writes, "... of course. Johnson’s death "lam Moriturus" has 
been easily achievable at any time Boswell knew that Honlc had not certainly rehabilitated it. 


>oi nted out, Boswell 's 
Johnson's "last words” 


Sir. - What evidence does Brian during the previous twelve months been present at Johnson's deathbed". , , nin ._ H Rn . 

Montgomery have for asserting, in was in fact a near-miraculous deliver- He was nm present at the moment l 

his review of John Strawson p s El ance. Montgomery - and Churchill - Johnson died; that in no way invali- J 

Alameih (January 29), that if Rommel surely did demonstrate more flair for dales his testimony ihm he heard the JJJSJ 11 

had won Alamein, "we should have public relations than military genius, complaint about the milk after Miss L°^ , s 

i__. i. nr i i .t. v in which important parts of the text 


Johnson’s Last 
Words 

Sir, - Boswellolatry must be in 


Morris had left the house.) 

Paul Korshin thinks (hat Boswell’s 


ms orotner uavia, giving no liming 
and no indication of its source - 
David was certainly not one of the 


lost the Middle East altogether - STEPHEN HARVEY. Morris had left the house.) 

n m m p P wn « h M nT 'n wXIm' 74 Roman Road, Colchester, Paul Korshin thinks that Boswell’s 

M , 7 fr"","* , ”»■ ”^.""8 ", Essex. choosine lo print only a statement by 

?'« bjltle a; Alame in: ;f he had won his brot ^ er g avid g y ivj „ g n0 limi „' 

feh Datid no wi"« , r, 1 i?„vl; , o*T. h ; 

forces, presumably at the same time Johnson’s Last &S ! sdetth C -aL?in g ‘to d jJbn- f 

Words r-snaAasa 

mem was being fought the American S j r< _ Boswellolatry must be in "my dear") "shows how well Boswell 
invasion “rn^da was already d j re stra jt 5 jf the best Paul Korshin could deal with conflicting evidence", 
anproaching North Africa And even (LelterSt January 2 9) can do for the There is no conflict in the evidence: 
if Rommel had^been able to_ naht account of Johnson's "last that Johnson said "God bless you" 

and Wifi 8 second* Of tensive D3ltlc f mnrHc 11 in Rncui^lPc I ic In affirm enmp timA hpfnr#* nVhA in 


in which importani parts or ihe lexl 
are silently omitted. A fuller text had 
appeared in Hawkins's Life , and 


not yet known to him when he used 
the phrase in 1K43. We wnuid find, 
moreover, that others had used the 

F ihrase before Marx, but in an entire- 
y positive sense, no longer present 
in Marx’s general argument. The 
Romantic poet Novalis. for example, 
employed the expression in the late 


choosing to print only a statement by Johnson’s autograph manuscript of 
his brother David, giving no liming the praver. which still exists (and 


the prayer, which still exists (ana 
whicn Boswell had in his possession), 
confirms the authenticity of Haw- 


B at Bolt Court on the day of kins's printed text and the falsity of 
Dn’s death - averring that John- Boswell's. The discrepancy is not 
son's "last words" were Ihe blessing likely to engender great confidence 
for Miss Morris (with the addition of 
"my dear”) “shows how well Boswell 


djre straits it the best t'aul Korshin cou id aea wit i conincting evidence . DnsJAl n GREENE 

anproaching North Africa And even (Le , t Ja 29) Cfln do for the is no Qaakt ln t fc. evldence: DONALD greene 

if Rommel had been able to fight disC redited account of Johnson's "last that Johnson said “God bless you" c n Srr, h 

and win a , second .offensive battle. word$ .. in Bosweirs Ufe is to affjrm some time before eleven 0 - cloc ik in 105 Angeles ’ 

where hc Jjjjj that Boswell “possessed a lawyer's no way conflicts with the uncontra- Ca,lforn,a 90007. 

serves °' . f” ca v ue J training in dealing with evidence, so dieted reports that some time later 

for a major advance inlo Syria and jj | je re s ected Hoole’s account” - as he complained about his milk, and ^VOlTICll 311(1 

,ra 9- well as Sir John Hawkins's account - that shortly before a quarter to seven 

Brian Montgomery protests at "of Johnson’s last words, he must lie said, “lam moriturus”. Boswell JrOrElO&r&DnY 

John Strawson's description of Lord have had reason to believe that he makes no attempt (o rebut (he evi- a r J 

Montgomery as "the finest Public was not a trustworthy witness. . dence presented by Hoole and Haw- Sir, - Like J. A. Penrose. 1 was 
Relations Officer in the whole of the What that reason was. Boswell does kins: he simply ignores its existence, struck by the two related reviews by 
British Army". I think the truth was not tell us, and no one else has ever I doubt that this technique of J. G. Weight man and Roger Scruton 
that, despite their being such very found any reason lo disbelieve advocacy would much commend it- (January 11. It seemed lo me as well 
different personalities. Montgomery Hoole's and Hawkins's testimony ab- self to tne average judge and jury, or that they had got wrong the nature 
and Churchill worked very effectively out this. Paul Korshin’s faith in the that 1 should be very confident of the of human experience and the ways in 
together (with the assistance of the judgment of lawyers would be outcome if Boswell were to conduct which we write, or ought to write. 
British press and the BBC) to create touching, were it not that he omits to a case of mine in this fashion before and speak 3bout it. None of us, of 
a totally misleading public image of tell us that Hawkins was a lawyer a court. whatever eminence or whichever sex, 

the relative strength of British and too, and by most accounts a more If KnKh i n nhiortc rn mv terminp can make an y special claim. 1 wish to 

Axis forces. Once the bulk of Ger- successful one than Boswell. RnLell’s^ ?ver the Jenorts of lh ink that women would judge me. 

many's Wclirmachl was committed to paul Korthjn . s quDlaIioiI frora lhe "he later utterances a “fauEt?on° «??V > nd all -. ‘ s ■ hul1, - 1 i" 

the war agatnst Russta the mtlttary , biogr J pby of , 786 is , [ wU1 xMc for his own term , .. in . v ' ° h " p P^ 

red 'herring. g JoKnLfs delirious accuracy- - though perhaps the *7 S T 


effects of religion on the common 
people, while also indicating his per- 
sonal approval of hallucinatory 
drugs. 

Previous to this, some popular six- 
teenth and seventeenth-century rep- 
resentations show Christ as an 
in Boswell's "methods of dealing with apothecary, dispensing doses of 
conflicting evidence. herbal drugs and remedies; some pic- 

DONALD GREENE lures were labelled “Faith. Hope. 

English Department, University'of »" d . „ Th ™ 

Southern rnliforntn Los Armeies often hun « m !he apothecaries, 
r*niifnrnin oSyi? 11110, ^ 8 ’ housed in convents or monasteries 

California 9U0Q7. <|he Muscum fUr volkskundc in In- 

nsbruck has one hanging above part 

^VoiTieil and °( an old apothecary from an Ursu- 

TT UlllCII ailU |ine ronvent of l]le 5eTCn teenth cen- 

Pnrnnprrfinhv tury), and would - in modern parl- 
m. trx tiugi apitj ance _ have served lo legitimize the 

Sir, - Like J. A. Penrose, 1 was white magic dispensed. That Marx 
struck by the two related reviews by was, however, parodistically rejecting 
J. G. Wei all i man and Roger Scruton the defence of religion as an opiate 
(January l). It seemed to me as well should be obvious from the context 
that they had cot wrong the nature of Iris oiaumcnt. in which lie con- 


whalever eminence or whichever sex. 


if can make any special claim. I wish to 

r?h ? S lh ink that women would judge me. 
l P .^ S ‘ n A° .i? e , KSL? warts and all. as a human incfividua! 


who happened to be male. I wish to 
thjnk that women should be iudged 
in the same terms. And I ao not 


of Iris argument, in which lie con- 
demns the politically blinding effect 
of religion on those who have tnken 
it ns an opiate. 

M. A. ROSE 

c/o Heine Lnstitut. 4000 DUsseldorf 
1. Bilkerstr. 14, German Federal 
Republic. 


S!? iPr ri tfeh * ifrt nck 05 ^ u t V CTi u r rh i n utterance reported there is clearly neologism “disinformation” is useful Sink tha^either ^ofvour distinn- TflQPnh Rftfll 

dated on the evcni ng of Sunday, here. I did not accuse Boswell of Sd Xe^re h^ mSued tff JOSepn KOCn 

to indulge in the dramati- Decem ber 12. 1784. the day before deliberate falsification, as Korshin ««hed reviewers has managed this. _ Hofmann, rev 


callv satisfying role of an intrepid 
David confronted by Goliath - a 


... LTCUI.IIIUUI IXm 1/UT| lliv uov UW1VIU MSiivaruib iuimm.uuuu, uj **wi •imm 

, , (‘ ,re P ,a his death. “He recovered his senses charges*. \ wrote that perhaps it was 


nSh^hnS LrtiMiiv before morn *ng but spoke little after merely carelessness - we know from 

Goliath whose attention was actually tWs « lt is the text and riming of that the Malahide papers that Boswell 
occupied elsewhere - In order lo »|{ lt | e ** that we are concerned with, wrote the last pan of the Life in 
disguise the strategic ineptitude of Th roUB h Hoole and Hawkins, who depression and Harassment. All the 


that we are concerned with, wrote the last pan of the 


uished reviewers has managed this. 

Roger Scruton (who has some 
reason to know my admiration of his 
theoretical writing) seems to me nar- 

.. .. a . ... . aJa r ,,», c »,«. a. 6 .unvwuwv. — m.v ... ticularly wrong on the subject of how 

disguise the strategic ineptitude of Th roU gh Hoole and Hawkins, who depression and Harassment. All the we refer to people In writing or in 
the direction of the war from Lon- were at Johnson’s bedside on the day same, apropos of Boswell as advo- conversation. No doubt there have 
ft! 1 ' iin-JJJ, S ca| W.un'h of of his death, we learn that: (a) some cate, it might be. remembered that he been ; linguistic r ayid other excesses 
Britain s commanders in the field. t | me before . eleven am Johnson was much concerned that his Life perpetrated by feminists: I remember 

The truth about Alamein is that it spoke the words “God bless you" to should successfully compete with, in- a barbarism, “herstory . But if 
was a victory that should hnve been a Miss Morris; (b) some time after deed supersede, Hawkins’s, and he women are thought to grow clangor- 
won in November 1941 - perhaps eleven, in Hoole's presence, he would probably have been pleased to aui or foolish for a season, we men 
even in June 1941. Rommel had grumbled about the way his milk was learn now nearly he succeeded in should think of the centuries that our 
been enormously outnumbered in handed to him; (c) “in his last mo- consigning Hawkins’s report of John- nitric ancestors, and some of us 
men and material for over a year ments” before his death at a quarter son's last words to oblivion - though ourselves, nave spoken unjustly ab-. 

before his defeat at Montgomery’s to seven, he spoke the words "lam W* J. Bate’s entitling the chapter m out women. 

hands. In making the world believe moriturus" to Francesco Sastres. his Samuel Johnson dealing, with Above all. we should consider 


Sir, - Michael Hofmann, reviewing 
Weights and Measures, the English 
translation of Joseph Roth’s Das fals- 


grumbled about the way his milk was learn how nearly he succeeded in snouio minx or ine centimes wai our 
handed to him; (c) “in his last mo- consigning Hawkins's report of John- nitric ancestors, . and some of us 
ments” before his death at a quarter son’s last words to oblivion - though ourselves, have spoken unjustly ab- 
to seven, he spoke the words "lam W.. J. Bate’s entitling the chapter in out women. 

moriturus" to Francesco Sastres. his Samuel Johnson dealing with Above all. we should, consider 


che Gewicht (February 5). advances 
the theory that the name “Eiben- 
achiitz" is a crippled version of 
"Schelbenschfltze" Jn fact, It Is tfie 
German version of the Czech Juace- 
name IvariCiCo, near Brno. Elben- 
schUtz is, l think, a perfectly decent 
surname for the Inspector of Weights 
and Measures, who, according to 
Roth, came from Nlkolsburg (Miku- 
lov) in Moravia. 

NICOLETTE MOUT. 

Ornnje Nassuulaan 27 , 2361 LB 
Warmriiid; Tlie Netherlands. . 


Among this week’s contributors "" • 

Peter Ackroyd's first novel. The CeliNa Fox Is Curator of Pictures, S. S. Prawer’s books include Karl 
Great Fire of London, was published Prints and Drawings at the Museum Marx and World Literature, 1976, 
earlier this year. * . of London. - and Caligarl’s Children: the Film as 

•' Tale of Terror, 1980. 


— - . - a r ■ vromiuiiUi inw nwiuvunutw. • 

with Penrose and Jane Aiken Hodge *• 

that we can tvrite natural English 

that does not depreciate' women. - • ■ ■ « 

do not mean the tedious he/she or BOOKS . Ill dCI6HC6 


s(h)e. And I do recognize that to write 
suen natural English it is necessary to 
reconstitute our grammar and syntax. 
To do so also requires reconstituting 


Aun Angell is a Fellow of St Eva Gillies is a former lecturer at ^ whirls Sy thl 

Antony’s College, Oxford. the School, of Oriental and African VlCT0R Rothwell’s Britain and the -involved, P 


Cold War 1941-1947 has just been 


d CfHftlM riwiu* iwinni.bi.ii ■■■* issue ■uruiYcu l 

Averil Cameron is Professor of ’’ * . ’ * I94, ~ 1947 ha * ^ en What is at stake .Is a matter of 

Ancient History at King’s College, Peter Green ii Professor of Classics puDiisnea. simple human justice. Matters of that 

London. at the University of Texas, Austin. kind are . not easily dealt with, of 

. ^ . . Carol Rumens s most recent rollec- coliric> bul it escapes my under- 

Terence Cave is the author of De- Stuart Hampshire was Chairman of .tion of poems is Unplayed Music, standing how. the fundamental issue 

voftonal Poetry In France, 1570-1613, the Arts Council Literature Panel 1981. can elude the awareness of Intelligent 


What <is at stake Is a - matter of 
simple human justice. Matters of that 
kind ate-, not easily dealt with, of 


voftonal Poetry In France, 1570-1613, 
1969. ■ ’ 


from 1971-1975. His books include 

The Socialist Idea, 1975, and Two j 0HN RyLE j 8 Deputy Literary Editor 


1981. can elude the awareness of Intelligent 

• men. 

John Ryle is Deputy Literary Editor EARL MINER 

.of the Sunday Times, His Warriors of Princeton University, Princeton. New 


Sir* - AndreaS Vesalius seems 
fated to scatter confusion on poster- 1 
ity. William Lo Fnnu (Letters, Janu^ 
ary 15) is quite right in correcting 
your reviewer Redmond O’Hanlon 
. (Commentary, December 18) on the 
background site of the ."muscle-men" 
in De Fabrica but .wrong to credit 
Harvey Cushing with the discovery, 
when the continuity and location had 
been recognized - around Padua long 
. before Cusning’s. bio-bibliography ot 
. Vesalius. Warn Le fel • 


Chinwbizu is associate editor of toe Theories of Morality, 1977. 0 f the Sunday Times. His Warriors of Princeton University, Princeton. 

Afr^n-Utera^Journa 1 Okike. His . the White Nile will be published next Jersey 0854. . 

books include 77ie West and The Rest Christophbr Hill s books Include moodl w- ■ . .. 

of Us, 1975, and he is co-aUthor of. Change and Continuity In Seventeenth • \ '• • : , 

Toward the Decolonization of Afrl- Century England, 1975, -end Mjfow . , salvesbn Is Professor : • ‘OPIUITi anCl, til 

cm LUeramr., 1980. 0 „rf ^ Revolution , 1978.; ■ , i. J 

Michael Crowder is ourently Joint h arold-Hobson is an Honorary Fel- R ^ adin g- ■ • rcw P l r J . 

honorary torector of toelnternarion- , oW of oriel College, Oxford. , p , . . , . . Sir, - Alethea. Hay tef writes il 


n 7 Vesalius. OTam Le Fanu mb 
R Cushing are also rasn.io uLmuft'JH 
4ew Jan ver Calcar “Vesalius's artist”. 
..True, Calcar was definitely respo'nsi- 
. ,bto. for, three of the earlier., Tabulae 
: ! . ^. pfetes, and, likely therefore to 




honorary director of toe Internation- 
al African Institute and a Visiting 
Fellow of the Centre for Internation- 
al Studies, London School of Econo- 
mics. • . 

Norman Del Mar is the author of 
Richard Strauss, 1962-4972. . 


. Lawrence Kelly is the author of St 
Petersburg', a traveller’s companldn, 
.1981. 

Eiuc itoRN is an antiquarian bdok 
seller In London. , . . : 


i an Honorary Fel- • ■■ ■ ■ l, ^ elthec the “musd^meri’ or the large 

jge, Oxford. Sir, - Alethea Hay tet writes Ih her plates , of the Epitome, and tms 
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. either. Calcar W,' Vesalius hi fafelf. (4) 
. Domenico Campagnola is the 


candidate for the "muscle- 
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to the editor 


Literary criticism in brief 


Charles I’s 
Executioner 

Sir. - The William Walker alleged 
in he [tic executioner nf Charles I 
(John Schellcnberger. l.eiiers. Janu- 
ary 22) has also been a longtime 
candidate for the translator of the 
monarch nmach tract Vintliciae contra 
Tv m linos, first published in Latin in 
!-*7y. A manuscript note in the Brit- 
ish Library copy of the 16K9 English 
edition reads: ’'This translation was 
Ihe work of Mr William Walker of 
Dnrnal near Sheffield, the person 
who cut off King Charles's Head." 
This fact is noted in The Thomnson 
tracts catalogue. I. 597 (referring to 
the KWH English version). 

J. M. H. SALMON. 

Department . of History, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania 19010. 

Sir. - Was the Wm Hulet (or 
Hulelt) who wns supposedly an assis- 
tant at the execution of Charles I, n 
former petty canon of Gloucester, to 
whom in 1631 the new dean, 
Accepted Frewen, gave his first 
monition when “noe occasion being 
given him", Hulett spoke “insolently 
and unmannerly" to him in the pre- 
sence of Ihe quire? Vide my Godfrey 
Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester. 
1583-1656 (1953) p 138. where a 


sence of Ihe quire? Vide my Godfrey 
Goodman. Bishop of Gloucester. 
1583-1656 (1953) p 138. where a 
footnote adds - “ The Common Sing- 
ing Men in Cathedral I Churches, the 
sixty sixth character in Earle's Micro- 
cosmography might have been based 
on the Gloucester Chapter Acts. It is 
worth noting that a certain William 
Hulett was suspected after the Res- 
toration of being the executioner of 
Charles I." A further footnote on p 
p. 3-16 shows that he was probably, 
ordained. 

GEOFFREY SODEN.- ! 

Buck Brigg, Han worth, Norfolk. 

Intellectual 

Resistance 

Sir; - Robert Boyers Is no doubt 
correct. In his review (January 15) of 
James Wilkinson’s the Intellectual 
Rest fiance In Europe, to infer that 
“the larger picture reveals how rapid- 
ly' hope gnve way to resignation”. , 
Hope, at least political hope; makes 
a habit of doing just that. I should 
have liked to have seen more evi- 
dence. however, that Boyers had 
consulted some of the primary 
sources (apart front the French ones) 
on whom Wilkinson has drawn. - 

' Boycrs's lack- of familiarity with 
Wilkinson's subject becomes transpa- 
rent times. , But someone ought, to 
have queried hint about at least 


who submitted mournfully to Hitler 
as if he were a force of nature . . 
The phrase for which your reviewer 
was groping was “inner 6migr6s”; 
without ihe adjective and the quota- 
tion marks, and in the security of 
exile, German intellectuals and wri- 
ters did not sub nut, mournfully or 
otherwise. 

Again, “Important Italian writers 
like Pa^cse and Vittorini have had 
only a modest numher of their works 
translated into English, and these are 
in general not widely read or discusr 
sccT" A glance at the Skidmore Col- 
lege library catalogue and a self- 
assigned bit of reading of the many 
translations published on both sides 
of the Atlantic - of varying quality, 
to be sure - would have convinced 
him otherwise. II Politecnico, the 
first review Vittorini edited, could 
not have been launched to resist 
fascism or criticized by Togliatti's 
Rlnasclta for nurturing open debate, 
because neither journal was pub- 
lished clandestinely. Instead, U 
Politecnico was bom and died during 
the immediate postwar period, by 
which time hope was indeed giving 
way to resignation. Pavese's feelings 
about America were a lot more com- 
plex and ambivalent, even after the 
war, than Wilkinson suggests and 
Boyers echoes uncritical lyi In any 
case, one of the things Pavese re- 
sisted was systematic politics (see his 
diary, badly and incompletely trans- 
lated though it is). 

Intellectual history, especially of a 
recent epoch, contains pitfalls for re- 
viewers as much as for the historians 
who write It. Your readers deserve 
more than warnings about the dan- 
gers of succumbing to “irrational 
prophetisnT, whatever that may be. 

. ' RICHARD KOFFLER. ' 
Association of American Univer- 
sity Presses, 1 Park Avenge. 
New York. NY100J6. 


Yorkists and 
Tudors 

Sir. - I im grateful to Isolde Wi- 
gram for so rapidly offering proof for 
my allegation that the champions of 
Richara III cherish an incompre- 
hensible passion for which no histor- 
ical justification can be found. . In 
such cases, argument is obviously 
pointless: U will make no difference 
that I cart readily demonstrate the 
absence of any venom or defensive- 
ness in my assessment of that king. 
The discourteous reply, (a real 'temp- 
tation) would simply transfer the 


teenth century differed from the fif- 
teenth he seems to have misunder- 
stood the point I was making. In 
speaking or a “national" king f was 
talking about political tactics, not ab- 
out possibly elevated purposes, and I 
really cannot see how poor Anne 
Boleyn got into the act. We are all 
agreed that the Tudors depended as 
fully as their predecessors and suc- 
cessors on that partnership between 
king and “political" nation which has 
always characterized successful gov- 
ernment in England. However, what 
happened in the decades after 1450 
prevented the application of the for-- 
mula because tire monarchs then 


confined partnership to well-defined 
sections of the nobility (ie the politic- 
al nation of the day) and joined in 


on .yrfiom Wilkinson has drawn. - The discourteous reply (a renf'temp- 

' Boyers’s lack, of familiarity with wou,d s L m FY lra Wfer the 

Wilkinson's subject becomes franspa- headline you used for the last letter 
feM.at times. But someone ought, to P rl *Red on February 12 to the first; 
have queried him about at least courtesy .enjoins that the devout be 
some or his sallies into the intellec- ,e " 10 Hw prayers, 
tual htetory bf-the period. “It is. hard . George Bernard’s letter offers' a 

■ oye 5f - mo ™ valuable ' contribution, though 
the poetry of German 3migr6s fjicf] in his desire tb' deny that the s&- 


" Information^ please 


Oiwen Bowen find Harry Rqwntrze. Edward Jacomb, lawyer, British Res- 
' L U * Sl w°.u 6 Money , administrator and Native 

E 1 ^ ath u WS ' Advocate, Joint Court, New Heb* 

penham,; Wiltshire. . for ; facl&lon'fa . ! a mstory dr / the 

°f. ah adaptation : : • ‘ j\-\" *■ . .- W. E. Stdber. 

Mr .singing - .of The Temple ; . bv " 115 Selly Park Road. Sellv Park 


the factious attacks upon others. As 
the event showed, this was a poor 
way of preserving that stability and 
tranquillity which, as Dr Bernard 
says, it was in the interest of the 
ruling order to maintain. So far as I 
can judge, Henry VII deliberately en- 
deavoured to avoid being stamped as 
the head of a Tudor, or indeed a 
Lancastrian, faction, whereas politi- 
cally Edward IV remained a Yorkist 
and Richard III a northerner. 

G. R. ELTON. 

Clare College, Cambridge CB2 


Eudora Welty 

Sir. - As a resident of Columbus. 
Ohio, I would be delighted to learn 
(hat Eudora Welty had actually gone 
to school here, but in fact it was in 
Columbus. Mississippi, that Miss 
Welty attended Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women before going to the 
University of. Wisconsin at Madison, 
and- the Columbia Schoolf of Busi- 
ness in New York City. 

I was surprised to learn also, in 
Jennifer Uglow’s review (January 8) 
of Budora welty’s Collected Stories', 
that in England One Time. One 
Place is thought of as a novel; the 
book we have is a volume of photo- 
graph? of rural Southern poor people 
- black and white - that Miss Welty 
took with a Kodak box camera as a 
WPA worker during the Depression. 
She wrote one story called "Keela, 
thp Outcast Indian Maiden" (not 
two, each with part of that title), and 
another caUed “A Shower of Gold" 
(not "The Golden Shower"). 

t anj glad that Miss Welty is get- 
ting some recognition in the UK: a 
nation that nurtured the Powys 
brothers and Elizabeth Bowen 
should appreciate her wonderful 
stones. 

. SUZANNE FERGUSON. 

Department of English, Ohio Stale 
University, 164 West 17th ' Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio 4321Q. ' ' 


Shakespeare 


DOUGLAS MIDDLEDROOK: 

Sweet My Love 

A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
159pp. Adelaide: The New Word 
Press. (Distributed in the U.K. by 
Wendy Slade, 93 Talfourd Road, 
Peckham, London, S.E.15) £2.50. 

0 908268 02 5 

It is a remarkable aspect of human 
psychology that certain artistic crea- 
tions ana areas of knowledge seem 
to lend themselves to the attention 
of any untrained enthusiast. The civi- 
lizations of pre-Columbian America, 
the hypothetical cults of the Druids, 
the learning of the Egyptians, all 
attract such aficionados : in literature 


attempt to prove that Richard II 
wrote the poems of Chaucer; that 
Richard III (or one of the Princes in 
the Tower) survived the Tudor con- 

*_ w_i — i- 


S uest to write Malory’s Morte 
'Arthur, or that Byron or Keats 
relumed to England incognito to 
write the poems of Tennyson? The 
fact remains that Shakespeare, and 
particularly the Sonnets, are felt to. 
be public property, to be reassigned 
and reinterpreted with a blithe dis- 
missal of historical fact or plausibil- 


Joyce 


lord Raglan (1885-1964), author of 
The Hero\ citations of articles, re- 
views, letters, etc; for a collection 
of miscellaneous, essays ind a bib- 
. liograpby of his work. 

’ •' ■ William Logan. 

: Rqpd ( Carr} bridge, :. . 

■ttorolhy • L. Spirt (1893-1957): 
would anyone In possession Of ant 
. “? rs Pi hers' please contact rite, - 


tty. Even quite respectable scholia 
feel free to rearrange the on??? 
the Sonnets, although as iheystaS 
they make as coherent reading « 
any other Elizabethan kohS. 
sequence. 

Douglas Middlebraok’s book is il 
not as fine an example of the genre 
as Comyns Beaumont’s 77ie Most 
Life of the Virgin Queen, one to be 
savoured by those who appreciate 


JACKSON i. COPE: 

Joyce’s Cities 
Archaeologies of the Soul 

144pp. The Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty. Press. £7,75. 

0 8018 2543 1 

Jackson Cope begins bv identifying a 
fln-de-slMe symbol of the city and 
dwells on James Thomson's “City of 


and, through Eliot, Jessie Weston, 
•and he quotes in full Joyce's marvel- 
lous parody of The Waste Land : 
“Rouen is the rainiest place getting/ 
Inside all impermeables, wetting/ 
Damp marrow in drenched bones. 
The argument covers a good deal of 
ground? the Macpherson and Chat- 
tertqn forgeries. Futurism, Walter 


Benjamin and Joyce’s indebtedness 
to the mythic self-portraits of Gab- 
riele D’Annunzio. The longest ohap- 


' ' S l^.Selly Park Rbad.^Setiy "park, 

■ hftlfty 1 ■ ■ Biridlngham B2p 7ilY. ■ ■- 

, nls [1874 edition ofHerbert. Af thsl ■ . ; . . 

TO fOrpsari was writing, the- ■ • :V ; . 


^ssesslortbfVny 
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preferably Indicating the date of 
.TOh'TOr, Whether handwritten 
: * typed, approximate length and 
sqbject-matter; with .a view Jo its 
eveatttal inclusion In an edition of 
1 Letters arid 'Mtscel- 

bhd^r(t|rtte.-. v- r: 

■ w Anthony Fleming, 
f Higham Associates- Ltd,- 

..... ' J ? hn Street.; Golden 

/; : ^fTjhre, London Wll^ 4HA. . 

: Courtenay Selous, ■ nbted 

•te tcr TO traveller *n Southern 
• £2S* : ^reabputs; of, ahy mapu- 
S ri &. r J?5 r H S i by b,m . or relatihg 

■ - IrtJ.the 

Rbpfc. Hill, sc 29733;- 


quasi-academic dottiness. ~ r §y m 
elaborate rearrangement of the Son- 
nets. he alleges four love-affairs: with 
the Dark Lady, with Mr W.H. (WD- 
Ham Hews, the boy-player, who 
went on playing female leads until he 
was well past 30). with Southampton 
(who developed an unreciprocated 
crush on the poet), and with u 


un kite (UUUIU) 

that Kempe’s name was Will, that he 
was known to be musical, and tint 
he was married. The main tenor of 
the book is its loud assertion that 
Shakespeare had homosexual ten- 
dencies (the blame for which seem 
to be placed, if I understand (he 
self-indulgent Postscript, on Mary 
Arden). This will not Be a new idea 
to many readers. 


Jean Wilson 


ters discuss the contemporary in- 
terest. In cabbalistic tradition snoWn 
by MacGregor Mathers and Yeats In 
relation to Ulysses and the popular 
Egyptology pf James Hope Moulton 
in relation to Finnegans Wake. Most 


Pynchon 

'.TAoMAS'-B* . 

Pynchqo: The Voice of Ambiguity * 
University of Illlfiois Press. 

0 252 00816 2 " ; ' 

■ 1 i I'. 1 

' .experience of reading Pynchon 
H. Schaub considers, 
i» really an analogue of the cohun- 
drums of senreh his books describe." 
Like the novels’ protagonists, the 
reader is goaded into mentally fan- 1 
sacking a welter of- diverse material- 

In i Inn hniu e*t a '•.* 


strikingly. Cope juxtaposes the. 
archaeological discoveries mBdc by 
Schliemann in Greece and by Evans 
in the Crete of Daedalus with the 
classicism of Joyce’s early works, and 
the discovery of the tomb of Tuten- 
kliamen in 1922 with Finnegans 
Woke. 

This makes a highly imitcinniiw 
col luge of material, much of which 
might have been related more ex- 
clusively to Joyce. Unfortunately, 
here it remains a collage, closer to 
gimmickry than to a genuine explication 
of the, complicated relations between 
contemporary phenomena. So much 
material must necessarily suffer su- 
perficial hiindlinu: there is little rpMJ 
for Joyce himself, and most of nil tw 
author’s overriding desire to porlrtj 
Joyce as a mvstic is misplaced. Joyce 
Uio construct his own system. “ , 
heightened significances (urfl^^y 
akin to mystic systems in sonve ''?yi , 
but there are no proofs offered 11 ? 
support the idea that his work repre- 
sents the kind of spirit uni. jourwj . 
that Cope suggests il does, orindew 
that the Ciiobuln provides un ^ os !-' 
key tp understanding Joyce nny mo|C ■ 
than it provides such a key lo ll";.: 

Richard Brown 


deliberately and elaborately - J?|J 
uncertain as to whether he has sp~ 
ted a coded communicatiqri^nfswm.. 
or is imposing patterns of nis P w ! 1 :. 
invention. ... V 


, o - ■■■aiynai 

in^tbe hope, of finding a definitive 
5?^? , he is thwarted. 

But The uncertainties • and ambi, 

Whirh otlnnrl fUV j: -r 


'■”!7 ■-“—'• Iiv.f. a icanu. qr, amnonai 

n ,TO9t or confusion. Lack of «ton-i 
duslye; pattern is whnt the books iare 
'dMigncd. to shp^; dbqbt is the one 

thins VOll ban tv> cum 


This isn’t a particularly o n 8 ln ?, .. 
perception about Pynchon: nor. .. 
Schaub’s .other ^ main point - , 

the pervasiveness and signifiwnc# » : 
theories of entropy in the nw' ;; 
Where his study doCs offer 
thing new Is in its detailed elucw 
tions of ' the often outre rrsten • 
worked into the books frortJ 'T 
Chon’s ^encyclopaedic knowledge.® , 
out' the world and especially , 
nooks ,, and, crannies 
Showing ah almost religlausdevotl. 
to Pynchon's writings, Schaub 
vides much - u$efUl - exeaesj^s: , tno ^ v 
in father ignoring the slapitick, n° h ; 
siOp feyue aspects of,; the books. 
tends -to make, them sound, Taf ( ' 

: solemn t^ph . they. are.,. ;• ; 
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MATTHEW J. DRUCCOLI: 

Same Sort of Epic Grandeur 
The Life of F. Scott Fitzgerald 

624pjJ. Hoddler and Stoughton. 
0*340 275790 

Matthew J. Bruccoli is Ihe head of 
the Scott Fitzgerald industry, no mere 
guardian, but a spreader ot the 
sacred flame. A list of books in which 
he has been editorially or otherwise in- 
volved, printed before the title page 
of this biography, mentions fifteen 
works concerned with Fitzgerald. 
They include two volumes of pre- 
viously uncollected stories, the Rulh- 
or's correspondence with his agent 
Harold Obcr, a collection of other 


letters, his notebooks and a ledger of- 
earnings, as well as a facsimile of 
The Great Gatsby and an "Apparatus 


A gift for hope 


for a Definitive Edition" of that 
book. Nor is Fitzgerald -the only 
American novelist who has felt the 
benevolent Bruccoli editorial bond. 
Here is Ernest Hemingway, Cub 
Reporter , here is a collection of 
Raymond Chandler’s youthful essays 
ana poems, and elsewhere the minu- 
tiae, bibliographic and otherwise, of 
Ross Macdonald, Ring Lardner, 
John O'Hara and James Gould Coz- 
zens. Professor Bruccoli is the con- 
temporary champion picker-up of 
unconsidered trifles, or as Fitz- 
gerald's daughter Scottie once put it, 
he loves his authors so much that if 
he found one of their grocery lists he 
would publish it in an annotated edi- 
tion. 

But is it the authors he loves or 
the grocery lists? The question is 
prompted not by the bulk of his 
hook. . which is less long than it 
seems, since more than a hundred 
pages are occupied by appendixes 
ana notes, b\it by its approach and 
style, In .answer to a selr-posed ques- 
tion about what is in his book which 
is not present in the biographies by 
Arthur Mizener (1951) and Andrew 
Turnbull (1962) he replies: more 
facts. This « undeniable, but many 
of the facts are those we do not 
need or wish to know. Of what value 
is it to be given a list of Fitzgerald’s 
schoolboy friends, a list that extends 
over several lines and tells us that 
Richard Washington was called “Tub- 
by" and Gustave Schermeier “Bob- 
bie ', when they played no recorded part 
in his adult life? Why should we be 
told that on his last day Fitzgerald 
ate a late sandwich lunch, read the 
newspapers, and wanted to go to 
nearby Schwab's drugstore on Sunset 
Boulevard for ice cream; but settled 
for a chocolate bar given him by 
Sheilah Graham7 Was it a Hershey 
bar, was the sandwich tuna fish or 
cbmed beef7 If Bruccoli knew, we 
may be sure he would have told us. 
Elsewhere we learn that 1896, the 
year of Fitzgerald’s birth, was also 
that jn which Benny Leonard, Legs 
Diamond, Lillian Gish, Buster 
Keaton and others saw - the light, aqd 
that "Victoria, was on the throne of 
the British Empire, Grover Cieve- 
iBnd was in the White House, and 
■William McKinley and William. Jpn- 
nmgs Bryan were campaigning for 
the Presidency." This mass pf facts is 
put down with the flatness of a stock 
market report, fa the least of his 
st 9 rtes Fitzgerald, had a concern for 
style: that of his latest biographer is 
often graceless enough to set, the 
least sensitive teeth on edge. 

!* So .much must be said , in dispraise, 
yet fot apybody .interested: in Fitz- 
gerald as man or writer, this is ah 
{TOpensable book; : , It is less a 
'■ biography ..than a- document, of re- 
cord, .one which makes Occasional 
; Judgments on Fitzgerald the writer, 
but does not try to assess his charac- 
ter; Brugcoll does not. give all the 
m ay : bfc found elsewhere - 
:-ne docs not, , for examWe, quote 
. ! from the .witty letter Fitzgerald Sent 
::.™ 4,wpman,who said she, .Was, mak* 

• - mg a;. study of fas life; and. works, 

■ - given In , fujl by.Tuinbuli - biit ..the 
; i.-: . Swm to. ei ve i more tacts is abupda{it- 
\- rV justified;, ’njere’ is'; quite, simply- 
- TOn more, of everything hCre tpan 


the enterprise. We get, for example, 
the whole of the seven-page memor- 
andum written by Fitzgerald in 1930 
(but perhaps not sent) “with Zelda 
gone to the Clinique", and the forty- 
two page summary of their marriage 
written by Zeida in the same year. 
These are documents poignant in 
their rawness, distressing evidence of 
the destructive character of their 
love. “We ruined ourselves - 1 have 
never honestly thought that we 
ruined each other ", he says at the end 
or his memorandum, but Zclda's let- 
ter accuses him of neglect, drunken- 
ness (“You were literally eternally 
drunk the whole summer”), ana 
again and again of a failure to love. 
“I know in my heart . . . that love is 
bitter and all there is, and that the 
rest is for the emotional beggars of 
the earth and is about the equivalent 
of people who stimulate themselves 
with duty postcards'*. 

Two years later they were locked 
in a savage conflict over Ze Ida’s 
novel that became Save Me The 
Waltz. Bruccoli gives extracts, trans- 
cribed from “a dim microfilm" at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, of an ex- 
traordinary session presided over by 
Zelda *s current doctor, in which Fitz- 
gerald's chief concern was that her 
writing would damage his reputation, 
hers to assert herself as a creative 
personality independent of her hus- 
band. The exchanges were brutal. He 
called her a third-rate writer and ballet 
dancer, and insisted that she must do 
exactly what he said. “If I make a trip 
to Panama and you and I go around - I 
am the professional novelist and I am 
supporting you. This is all my 
material. None of it is your materia].'' 
At this time Fitzgerald had not pub- 
lished a novel for seven years, and 
Ze Ida’s reply was a shrewd thrust: 
“What is the matter with Scott is that 
he has not written that book and if he 
will ever ael it written, why, he won’t 
feel so miserable and suspicious and 
mean towards everybody else." In 
reading such passages, and there are 
many of them, it is necessary to 
remember that Fitzgerald was drinking 
hard, and that Zelda was • schizo- 


By Julian Symons 

had been generally acknowledged for 
several years as the top American 
writer both seriously and, as far as 


pnees went, 


. popularly, 
days return? With characteristic 
optimism he managed to make him- 
self believe it. 

In that last quotation appears Fitz- 
gerald (3), who was interested above 
all in the sound of the cash register. 
It was this Fitzgerald who kept the 
Ledger, reproduced in part here as 
an appendix, which showed the 
amount he had earned each year by 
writing, and divided the total sum 
between books, stories and articles. 
Nearly $20,000 dollars in 1920, mote 
than $25,000 two years later, almost 
$30,000 in 1927. a peak of $37,000 
odd in 1931, and then decline to 
little more than $10,000 in 1936. The 
Ledger was kept meticulously, with 
book royalties entered even when 
they were almost non-existent, like 
the $58.35 for all book royalties in 
1934. When Fitzgerald went to Hol- 
lywood for the last time he gave up 
the record, perhaps because income 
from sources other than work on 
film-scripts was discouragingiy little. 
The last royalty statements before 
his death showed forty copies sold of 
all books, the royalty being $13.13. 

Long before this,' however - in- 
deed, very early on - Fitzgerald had 
realized that novels paid much less 
well than the short stories he found 
it so easy to write. The amount he 
was paid for stories - although not 
all stories, and generally not tne best 
stories - went up and up. When he 
told Hemingway in 1929: “Here’s a 


Would those 


mid- 1920s was a steady drinker, 
for preference of straight gin “which 
gave him the quickest lift . Bruccoli 
tells us that his tolerance of alcohol 
was low, so that like Poe he got 
drunk easily. In the last decade of 
his life it was downhill most of the 


way, with prodigious benders being 
succeeded by brief periods off (he 
sauce. No other novelist has written 


last flicker of the old cheap pride - 
the Post now pays the old whore 


phrenic. Even so, the benefits derived 
from such battles, with the psychiatrist 
playing the part of mostly ignored 
umpire, seem doubtful. After this 


session Fitzgerald for the first time 
thought seriously of divorce. 

Eliot’s remark about the division 
in the artist between the man who.' 
suffers and (he mind that creates 
found a perfect exemplification in 
Fitzgerald, although in: his case the 
suffering was caused partly by his 
delighted determination to embrace 
the bitch goddess Success. The ambi- 
tion to be a great writer was appar- 
ent from his mid-teens, and when in 
1917 he began writing a novel In 
Army training camp, it was because 
he expected to be killed in action, 
and wished to leave behind some 
evidence of - his genius. Abundant 
evidence of his desire to learn his 
craft and to write well is apparent in 
the elaborate plotting and replotting 
of every novel, the unstinting readi- 
ness to rewrite, the culturally educa- 
tive lists he made opt for himself and 
others* from the balance-sheet of. fas 
sister's merits andiidefects drawix.up 
i lit r you(h to the ‘'College of One” 
fiction reading-list he made out for 
Sheilah Graham in Hollywood. Fitz- 
gerald was academically unsuccessful 
at Princeton, and never learnt to 
spell, but It would be true to say that 
he educated famself painstakingly in 
the things that mattered to hlfa, and 
did it very -welL The; dramatic, im- 
provement? he often effected by re- 
, writing- can be seen in ’ too . two -en- 
dings 6f The Great '< Gatsby, both 
printed here. But be wanted not' only 
i to write, well hut .fo be praised for if, 
brith’ by critics - and a wide genera) - 
public. If Fitzge'rald (1) wte. a pure 
artist, Fitzgerald. 00 was constantly 
concerned about his portion, on the 
^writing, ladder. Wfti he being ; over- 
•. hauled by Hepungway,; Whose Work 
;he;. had 1 ', genefousjy : prajsed. when 


Hbrttiiigw&y was unknown? fjfoW; did 
he: stand- fa .relation tol other mem- 
bars' o( his generation? Going but . to 


$4,000 a screw", all three Fitzgeralds 
had a share in the remark. Fitzgerald 
(1) called the stories whoring, Fitz- 
gerald (2) couldn’t help feeling 
proud to be tops, Fitzgerald (3) took 
the money as just reward for having 
“mastered the 40 -positions”. A mor- 
al censor also existed, who brooded 
over all three Fitzgeralds, and was 
dissatisfied with almost everything 
they did. Another aspect of the cen- 
sor appears in his severely peda- 
gogical treatment of the youthful 
Scottie and of Sheilah Graham; and 
his shocked surprise when he learned 
that Sheila had slept with ' eight 
men. 

Although seven lines of the excel- 
lent index refer to “drinking prob- 
lem", Bruccoli offers no suggestions 
about any basic cause for Fitzgerald’s 
drinking, beyond a couple of pages - 
of textbook definition or alcoholism, 
and mention of apsychiatrist who in 
1939 diagnosed Fitzgerald as suffer- 
ing from hypoglycemia or hyperinsul- 
Ism, which causes a craving tor sugar 
that may .be eased by alcohol. Fitz- 
gerald’s blood-sugar count was nor- 
mal, however, and Bruccoli gets no 
further than the suggestion that he 
“sometimes drank to alleviate the 
feelings of guilt provoked by his 
drinking” .JBut alcoholism is a symp- 
tom, not a cause. What started tne 
drinking? ■ • 

The facts that Fitzgerald’s: father 
was a buifaess failure . and ,a heavy 
drinker capnof be Ignored, but the 
possibility that the origins. <jf; Fitz- 
gerald’s drinking were, chiefly, sexual 
.is not seriously considered here, 
although there -is evidence that his 
relationship with Zelda was less than 
satisfactory. He was much concerned 
when she accused him of having a 
homosexual -relationship. . .with 
Hemingway- (Fitzgerald was con- 
temptuous, of, ‘'fairies”), and- also 
whert she complained that hp pehli 
Was too i small; After examination by 
Hemingway and others the penis .Wa* 
pertifled normfcl, but Fitzgerald; was 
'sufficiently., worried to 'try . an ,ex- 
.j perimental-session with' a prqstitufo. 

: All- this happened in tbb lqte 1920s, 
by which time Zelda was-near break- 
down, but their frantic drinking and' 
, recklm behaviour in the years jfter 
marriage in 1920 /nay- have been ah 
! expressiOn of sexual frustration; ■ - 

-That is ct^ecfareij' blit -facts' 
lire .hefe. :. 'Fitzgerald !■ began 'wjth'; 


so many scenes about drunks in so 
few books (food Is rarely mentioned 
in Fitzgerald), and drinking is for the 
most part seen disapprovingly. Yet 
the censor sometimes relaxed. 77it 
Beautiful and Damned, which for the 
most part could serve as & text on 
the evils of drink, contains a passage 
near the end about “the kindliness 
of intoxication . . . that indescribable 
gloss and glamour it gave, like the 
memories of ephemeral and faded 
evenings'*. 

In simple terms - that is, ignoring 
motives - alcoholism wrecked Fitz- 
gerald's life and his literary career. 
Zelda was a subsidiary factor: in- 
deed, it might be said that if she had 
not existed Fitzgerald would have 
found it necessary to discover a 
stand-in for her, some other woman 
companion on what Bruccoli calls 
the drunkard’s holiday. The facts 
that Zelda was herself emotionally 
unable to cope with life and had a 
thwarted instinct for literary creation 
were not accidental: in youth Fitz- 
gerald did not want a Sheilah Gra- 
ham to educate and rebel against, 
but a rival to whom he could always 
be superior. Zelda wrote for publica- 
tion her own review of The Beautiful 
and Damned, in which she suggested 
that her husband had plagiarized a 
bit of her diary; she “always felt a 


story in the Post was tops", and such 
mild bickering and evidence of her 
intellectual inferiority was not uncon- 
genial. Later on, of course, with her 
collapse, the battle between them 
became a strain under which* he 
cracked. Carl van Vechten expressed 
their relationship succinctly when in 
the unjustly forgotten Parties he 
SHid. in a sentence quoted here: 
“Rilda and David tortured each 
other . because they ‘ loved . p'ne 
another devotedly/’. / . 

The rest of the istory is familiar.' 
although Bruccoli corrects the record 
on several minor points. This Side of 
Paradise sold 50,000 copies, but was 
not one of the ten best-selling novels 
of 1920 (of course we- get the namfcs 
of the ten authors). The’ reception of 
Tender Is The Night was critically 
disappointing; but there is a list of the 
many fellow Writers who admired It. 
The books were not put of print 
when Fitzgerald died, and “the 
popular Image of Fitzgdrald as 
broken-down, forgotten failure in 
Hollywood is a distortion", although 
there may still be truth in Andrew 
Turnbull’s picture of him as a man 
living in the past, asking questions 
about celebrities of the 1920s as 
though , they were still in the news, 
unknown to most people around 
Hollywood except as fl dimly 
remembered name, ’• . v > 

’•The justification - for • so rtijicp 
attention to tlje flfe’ia.the books; -and 
• the books ■ have: long Since revived 
frotn their neglect in the author's last 
decade. The period of neglect was 
short. As early as 1943 .the young 
Alfred Kazfa wus sayina, in. a book 
often harshly critical of the writers 
Who came "to .fame, in the, 1920s, 
that . Fitzgerald .was -"in. soirte ways 
inherently more interesting, than ary 
; other .: (writer) ia his . genorfitidn , 1 ' 

, Two years later The Portable -F, Scoft 
Fitzgerald appeared, dti Which -John . 
O’Hara [efitied hinv ^bur be$t nOyel- 
isl". Bv- J9Slt- whert Arthur j Mlzen- 

klnhrDhhti nfnt " fhh 


out in public, has become blended 
with the work, so that the books 
take on a meretricious glow and glam- 
our from the life. If one looks at 
the work separately from the life, its 
merits may be seen more reasonably. 

This Side of Paradise was the 
much-revised version of a novel cal- 
led The Romantic Egotist, a title that 
summarizes the nature of Fitzgerald's 
talent. His attitude to life was one of 
expectancy, and in the darkest days 
he believed in a future of infinite 
possibilities. That incredulous cry of 
Gatsby's: “Can't repeal the p>ast? 
Why of course you can", was Fitz- 
gerald's own, and his creed is en- 
shrined in the book's Iasi two para- 
graphs, about Gatsby's belief in “the 
orgiastic future that year by year re- 
cedes before us", and that melts into 
(he perfect past. It wns the belief in 
a perfect relationship, a perfect 
novel, a perfect life, that kept optim- 
ism shining bright through Zelda's 
schizophrenia, his own crack-up, the 
humiliations of a Hollywood where 
he was one of sixteen writers who 
worked on Gone With The Wind . 
Romanticism, not conceit, prompted 
those fine phrases about being '"the 
last of the novelists for a lone time 
now” and about the epic grandeur to 
be discovered in his life, a romantic 
dream of the past that led him to call 
his final assault on Hollywood “the 
last tired effort of a man who once 
did something finer”. 

No doubt part of him knew that 
he was just making fine phrases, but 
he might have asked: wtiat else ex- 
cept fine phrases should a writer 
make? There is an innocence about 
his absolute romanticism that gives 
charm to what would otherwise seem 
ludicrous or hopelessly over-written 
scenes in the early novels, and to 
many of the slightest short, stories. 
One of many neflr-ridiculous -but 
charming passages comes -near the 
f cnd or Paradise pb&re. Amifry in- 
flects on Ihe “many places where one 
might deteriorate pleasantly . . ■ 
where lust could be a mode and 
expression of life,, where the shades 


of night skies and sunset would seem 
to reflect only moods of passion; (he 
colours of lips and poppies". The 
1890s,dyina fall is agreeably done, 


colours 


and poppies". 


but the real attraction of the passage 
is the evident youth and hopefulness 
of supposedly, world-weary Amory. 
Fitzgerald famself remained .emo-, 
(ionally youthful, the possessor of 
Gatsby's r “extraordinary gift, for 
hope", to the end. 

With the romance went the ener- 
gizing but- artistically limiting ego- - 
ti&m- The notebooks are evidence of . 
hoW hard : Fitzgerald tried to pin 
down the outer world of people, 
places and occasions, ye( his .chief 
male character is never anybody hut 
Scott Fjfegerald, and the female ope 
is almost always Zelda. Really he 
knew nobody but himself. Sara Mur- 
phy, who servedi as the . physical ■ 
.model for, Nicole In Tender Is The ' 

! Night, put il with deadly accuracy:. ' 
“You don’t even know what Zelda . 
j. oKScoltie'are.lJke -in spite-.of ypiit . 

. love. f<jr them. It seemed tq. us. the • 

. other pigh(' (Gerald too) .dial- all .you 
.thought and felti about them w(is drt 
• terms pt yourself*- Ger&id ; Murphy -- 
was the original model for Dick D|- " 


his -dead, wife (the living but Tejnote 
Zelda) and her apparent physical, im- 
age, Kathleen (Sheilah : Graham), ■- 
ional prob- 


• er's v biography ‘ published, the 

. tide was ip fail ' flow. Tod^y there 
ate books .and articles by the -dozen,, 
including such- ‘ , pubUcatjonS^ bs "an 


- much mpre.oF everythlhg; hdre , .HoUWodd Jfor the third tube., fa 
' i , ® fatind’ iri : apy -other single ; 1937, -at’ ttid age of forty, he wrote jo 
hi the ^ifarfasul j justines, . daughter : tp»t a ;fe?¥ ; yqfas haht -T 


Gdrald and Sate Mitiphy hfive bebn 
/.the-; -A Vi. biographical 

s&ount, ymich bays jp uch . ( attcntiqh/ 
• JO . theu^folaticiiSfap with fae -Ftiir 
. jgefaJds.- SnbhiwbrkS ?W<ho;fad|(aHon , 
.of tite V ; fae ' ■ Self- 

destructive: dram&V much of it played , 


more pon^rned with other things, jjn - 
' Gatsby alone, a ;Jdnd ofiintegratjon Js „ 
achieved bV splitting: the Fitzgerald v 
. character fa two:: nick- . Carraway, ... 
Iwhd is involved . fa - the, action. yet-*.’! 
' comments, on .it: as a Middle- Western : ;. 

; . ■moral ■ cetiispr ‘ touched , with' ; jftno- 
.pepce,' itfad ..Gatsby himself, , Who^e 
- 6Wn cilrtdus integrity Is out pf keep* 

• fag .with fas highly dubious .business ., 

S.asspdalions. - f - . 

: . j Fjrdfa the; beginning, friends and; 

. ■adjfarers \\ made, allowances ‘ for fae *• 

; romantic egotist’s limitations. Gist, a 
cold: eye Qt\. Pdradtse add 77ir Bernini- 

• ful drip Dattined.ifind they cahnqt be’ 1 - , 
callqd anytbing .imt yfay ; 6ad;i1ph'ey. ■ ' 
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were successful at the time 
largely because of the “daring” ele- 
ment about such matters as “that 
great American phenomenon ‘Hie 
petting party*' 1 , and the way in which 
(hey caught contemporary, now- 
forgotten slang. A woman should he 
able to kiss a man “beautifully and 
romantically”, Otorin tells Anthony 
Patch, without any desire to be wife 
or mistress, and later she says that 
men “have tried - oh, lots of things. 
Any pretty girl has hud Ihut experi- 
ence/’ * ru -“ E — J r 


approach to the material are all- have the charm he ascribed to it. certainly have been subject to many so warm and full of pronC^T* * 

important. In Galsbv Fitzgerald found They are a tiresome and trivial lot, revisions, and the plot perhaps gerald put down in a note iff? < 

the proper approach for hfs genius, the one and all, and Dick is trivialized drastically changed. What we have - can I do to mate it hoijest ?, f 

*- ■ - - by association with them, so that perhaps half a book, Bruccoli sug-. different?” But his love nSL , 

when, near the end of the book, one gests - is a less successful and turned into fairy tales even thotJS ‘ 


right story to accommodate it. 


If this was the only time that character says, "Dick is no longer a subtle version of Gatsby in some 
everything fitted out perfectly, that was serious man , one’s response is: Was respects, with Brady’s daughter Ceci- endings, 
not because of anv failure in conscien- he ever? lia in the role of innocent narrator. . 

fiousness. In 1933 Fitzgerald told a a , , . , , . , . . .... . There are awkward shifts from first J wish now I’d never relaxed* ‘ 

visitor that he had written 400,000 Fitzgerald had not hls ski11 at to third-person narration, and places j° oke d back - but said at the end! 

“--rillnn scenes, or DUttina sentences The f treat n*t*hw iw * • 


words of the book that became Ten- a ”'' es ’ 01 scn ' cn J« s where Cedlla is recording things told P ie „ Grenf Gatsby: I've found n 1 

der T thrown three-quarters of it log e lhe^ There are fine things in the j 0 her in a way that checks the line . Fitzgerald wrote to hb da^; f 

, away, and that the final result would *J 0Vi mc ' ud,n B the best of his many course of the narrative. Such jarring 

This passed for powerful stuff be “good, good, good". The recep- drunk scenes, and some brilliant notes might well have been removed , - 

in the early J 920s , ‘ r tlic story of tion of it was a disappointment to ri „ ul! 1 1T/ „ _ e in rewriting, but in the section of the is_not the right word), andvwsi^ 


of course he did relax 


the youth of our generation 11 , as him, and he came to believe that the portrait of Nicoles sister Baby War- book that was written the distancing 

Fitzgerald wrote to Edmund Wilson, failure was structural, so that if the r ?”- The love-hate affair with the effect reached through Nick is not 

who is accused of condescension by story were told in a straightforward ncfl . °P throughout ritz- paralleled , although it seems to have 

Bruccoli without any convincing time sequence, beginning with the g e rtids life and wnting is also de- been intended, 

reason. Certainly the warning he first meeting between Dick and J’ e,0 P e d m the central theme that the sj.lv 

gave at the time against the danger Nicole, its quality would be under- ^ ar f en family have bought Dick, _ To the other side the charactenza- 

of becoming “a very popular trashy stood. TTie original version began jmd m some fine _ images, like that of turn of Stahr, even though he is 

novelist” was apt, particularly when with the introduction of the young Nicole as somebody “designed for burdened with some of Fitzgeralds 

one reads dialogue like “Tin such a actress Rosemary Hoyt to the change, for EU^t, wth money as fins emotional problems, makes him a m lu , IBVC 

little fool 1 she murmured brokenly”, Divers’ Riviera set, and explained and wings’;. But although Fitzgerald figure much more strongly individual from a life so largely and trade! 

ox the worldly-wise Maury’s reflec- the relationship of Dick and Nicole ma y intended, as Cowley says, than Dick Diver. The scenes showing wasted. He knew his own faii i 

tion: "Nothing - quite - stirs - me.” in a long flashback. to w* 11 ® a book about an ambitious Stahr at work, dealing with the Eng- ■ 

young American “ruined by his con- ,:-u — «— <— — *-- r 

Yet allowances were readily and He worked on this “final version” tact with the leisure class”, he failed 
rightly made. Maxwell Perkins, u and in 195! it was published, with an to do ii. He wrote about Scott and 

constant prop throughout Fltz- introduction by Malcolm Cowley ZeJda instead, 

ge raid’s literary career, threatened to weighing pros and cons, but the 

— i— # — it »u.„ — . i- » ’ It is wrong to judge The Last 

Tycoon as though it were a corn- 


left is less than he hoped, but r ' 
than most writers leave: one mute ( 
piece, one interesting failure, ^ : 
half-finished work that might b» t 
been a fine novel, and a coYtectha d 
brilliant bits, including the short stor- 
ies, which don’t weigh heavily in iw 
scales beside the best of the not* 
That was a good deal to have gu 


*■**« iiu own rauuie u ; 
.. . .. „ - . . . r measure up to the greatness of his 

hsh writer George Boxiey and look- talent, and a better epitaph forhb 
ing at rushes, are new for Fitzgerald, than any of his own grand phraiah 


resign from Scribner’s if they re- 
jected Paradise , saying that: Tf we’re 
going to turn down the likes of Fitz- 
gerald, I will lose nil interest in pub- 
Hslting books,” Mencken praised the 
“serious purpose and unquestionable 
skill” of The Beautiful and Damned. 
Behind the absurdities lie n readiness 
to experiment and an eagerness to 
excel that are not less -impressive 
because the high intentions are 
mixed with low ones, and the experi- 
ments - the occasional shifts to dia- 
logue in dramatic form, and the very 
short sections into which parts of the 
books arc split up - were not com- 
pletely successful. Fitzgerald’s Prince- 


truth is that neither version makes us 
understand the reasons for Dick 
Diver’s destruction. He is presented 
as a man whose life has been wrecked 
by the emotional demands of Nicole, 
but it was a delusion on the author’s 
part to think that he had made this 
acceptable, any more than he had 
made the Riviera caK society in 
which Dick spent his time seem to 


and suggest something more than the 
fascination exerted on him by Holly- 
wood. Yet it has to be borne in mind 
that, like all Fitzgerald's serious 
r „ work, the book was primarily a love 

pleted work, although critics habi- story. Nicole, in one of her first 
tualiy do so in calling it Fitzgerald's letters to Dick, echoes Zelda's des- 
unfinished masterpiece. A large part peration in her cry that "Love is all 
of the plot, that involving blackmail, there is or should be”, and we can 
murder, and the villainy of Stahr's be sure that The Last Tycoon was to 
partner Brady, has hardly been sug- bring the same message, in spite of 
gested. If the example of Tender had the story's planned elements of mur- 


n verse from John Peale Bistort 
poem, written soon after his death 


I have lived with you the homsl 
• your humQIatta. 

I have seen you turn upon the ailu 
in the nigh 

And of sad self-loathing. 


Concealing nothing 

you cry: 7 am lost. But jm 


been followed, the manuscript would der and blackmail, "My girls were all 


Heard 

are Igmi 

And you had that right. 

The damned do not so own 10 the# 
damnation 


Living with a Proteus 


ton friend John Penlc Bishop re- _ _ __ „ 

marked “flaws of vulgarity in one By L&UTeilCC Kelly 

who is awkward with his own vigor", 

and the vulgarity is often apparent, ANNK RnwAnns . 
even more In most of the short stor- kuwaku&. 

ies than in these early novels. Fitz- Sonya 


stoy had in 1850 with Valeriyn Arseni- 
yeva, a pretty country neighbour, 

aged twenty. He considered himself 0 . 

engaged to her, called her "Darling", intimacy with Lev, not just this ( 
ana over some seven months, unbur- gusting bodily intimacy”; " 


earn Id was at the mercy too often of The Life of Countess- Tolstoy 
his own facility and showmanship. A 512pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £8.50. 
part of him enioyed, and perhaps q 34(125001 
positively admired, his' flashy popu- 


dened himself to her of a philosophy 
of love and marriage. Here is Tol- 
stoy, In a letter, testing Valeriya; 


not humour. Who knows? Sonya has 
really told us all we need to know 
herself: “I so often long for spiritual 

' ' * dls- 

the 


in his last years, giving him an Hi- 
conditional loyalty. In 1884, Ik 


larity, while another part, as he said, 
always wanted to preach at people. 


"For the first time", trumpets the 
dust-jacket, here is the story of 
Sonya Tolstoy’s marriage, told ,f from 
her point, of view". Sonya has told 
her. own story in My Life more pas- 


These two people with opposite 
inclinations nave fallen in love 
with each other. How then can 
they behave to live together? First- 
ly, they must mate concessions to 
each other. Secondly, the one 
whose inclinations are the less 
moral, must make more conces- 
sions. 


AU his life, Tolstoy intended to be 
"more moral". He listed the rocks 
upon which his sort of marriage 
would founder: "the slightest faux 
pas destroys everything ... coquetry 
... jealousy ... triviality ... secretive- 
ness ... idleness, a hot temper ... 
carelessness, but the main thing, ex- 


. Any doubt about Fitzgerald’s 
genius, distinct from the way he used 
it, was dispelled by- Gatsby. His 

■.ESSdTaKS* and Jt. £Sf**g s'fitu'srfe 

“me" ta fli&i ft 

!!° Ve Lj^l m , ere succeeded almost daunting task, a fact which Anne 
c, l EiJ' e bavc Edwards (but not her publisher) reo- 

^ rit ' ngl ognizes by quoting from Cynthia As- 
! nd TW' quith’s Married to Tolsiov (1960). 

« 50 St B ^ fie a l so cla,ms 10 have drawn on 

• “ c NiV.fi ♦ "unpublished memoirs", obtained 

Buchanans, Nicks first vision of from Toktov's vounccst dmtnhter » — — - .... — 

1 "JP fifly feet TO 1 Alexandra, who W9 8 Re- travagance and prodigality’’. All of 

regarding the silver pepper of the wettably these are referenced onlv * hBse s,ns ** and for Tolstoy a nice 
.stars and then stretching out his arms fiy page and not by specific quota- drc ? s constituted coquetry - would 
S V “ rdS it 0 wate . r ’,‘ he C0I1 J r « t Hon, gut the easentfafe of A?S- bc ‘0 Sonya, "Love" was a 

between the leisure and uxury of the dra’s story were published in any meaningless word to him. "You 

cftsc ln the W30s. Al®xmd«’i first ^ ^Mfous change- 
. along the motor road where Wilson s » neW '« contribution refers to 1895 ab,e character, and God knows if 

'ffc ra a v« U of • (Yanltchka’s death) when she her- 

t heM * thinn^^nnH self., born in 1884, was not more 

^(iiCSO t ulngs ftflu much CISC arc th&n eleven veflK nln whilp 

fas*. 

•• :lThe book is -.also a structural I>J8 las * /ear (1910). The author has 
Iritimph, primarily because of the cHsi also spoken to many Tolstoy grand- 
lancing elfecl achieved by showing chudreui but one must remember 
i ptems through the eyes ofNlck. The 1 {hat seventy years have passed since 
: .sophisticated toclety of New York Is his death, and Chinese whispers can 
seen, With a distaste rarely more be misleading, 
vthari implicit, by this mid- Westerner 1 l s no sins i e *_:*). ttbout *h h 


physical side of love played a great 
part within him - for me on the 
contrary that is nothing." 

Sonya suffered from brooding, 
hot-tempered jealousy, exacerbated 
by the -appearance or Tolstoy’s for- 
mer mistress, the "fat, pasty and 
hotrible’’ Aksinya at Yasnaya 
Polyana 
becorain 
boiled 

Sonya exclaimed in fury and disgust: 
"If I could kill him and then make 
another man exactly like him, then I 
would do It joyfully." 

In old age, Tolstoy described how 
the "great tragedy since all time” - 
besides which earthquakes, disease 
and the anxieties of men were os 


announced he would leave for Amti- 
ica. As their daughter Tatiana pul i, 
"neither (partnen would budge u 
inch. Both were defending wmctMq 
more important than their lives: sbt 
the well-being of her children, be ft 
very soul." In 1885, the process of 
alienation appeared complete: 1 
wont a divorce” (Sonya was omj 


forty-one). Her son Sergey 
of leavu 


hg how 



there Is anything that could alter it. 
Perhaps strong love which I have 


Sonya on the pyre. She was asked h 
commit sultce in his lifetime, hj 
she refused. A family of twenlW 
depended on her. She persevered. « 
his vegetarian cook, housekeeper, 
publisher, copyist, translator, auw. 
hostess, even author and artlnoiog 61 
In her own right. 

- »» ivwiivinB uvjua Yet Tolstoy could not g^ Wj 

with Sonya would take place in what do " ot acc ?P‘ . ,E y TS 

he called the "sham cement of tor a good pencefol life, then * 
kisses”, or even more' cruelly, ’’crlmin- ^tract my promise not tpjeava^- 
Rl lust" and ’'domesticated prostitu- I will go away.” He had, of ag 
tion". How could any woman deal with rommoed Sonya that the 
a husband who thought that “a sound 
healthy woman is a wild beast”? 

Each of the shifts in Tolstoy’s self- 

t Li. /-I _ 1 ' .1 


nothing - "was the tragedy of the 
bedroom", There his reconciliations 


never felt, and In which I do not ^htred search for his God, and as 
believe." *h e obverse side, his obsession with 

the riddle of death, was a nail in the 
Unlike Valeriyn, Sonya was not coffin of the marriage. In losing Tol- 
spared the shock of Tolstoy’s pre- atoy, Sonya had to fall back on her 
marital diaries, in which she read of children and grandchildren as un- 
hfa affairs with married. women. in satisfactory substitutes for a great 
society, the long list of gypsy or passion. In 1869, he underwent°'the 
serf-girl couplings, the news that he crisis of Arzamas’! when he thought 
hid fathered a child by the wife of death had threatened him. In 1870, 
one of his serfs (absent on milltare --hi later recalled, “the cord has 
service), the fact that he bad sut- 


reason for suck a break . was Jjj 
"absolutely contrary understanp 
of the meaning and purpose of 11 !»■ 
Is this not the same hectorM*^ 
thor of the Valeriya corre^nwjj'- 
sixty-four years later? IhfcJJJ 
however, the curtain droppeOj L 1 ’ He 
"went away”, to death. 
would not - in his sonsj>h»*. . 
"bear his cross to the end 

Anne Edwards has picked her WI 
across the minefield of 
evidence, but author and ■pujjjj; 


V - ne laier recaueo, "me cord has snap- bave , raade an J ,c ® e 552 :* u j «i 
’ P ed ,V -A and Ir e fl| ised my loneliness 1 ^ Random 9xamples:.Tsar 
. ' [n 1870 - -71, he suffered a major murdered not at GatcWna bui W 

hrnnlrHmim uftor iV\U,n1a«(nn. UAn. Mlkhfl ilovskv Castle in w. 1 ? -i. 


■ ; v Jrtfl sou^fkn^h^ ltoi*evbr^7;thi. 

I • ; Jrtrty , fairy-tol^ rtory Df Oatsby 'and indefatigable 


breakdown after eotapletlng War and 
Peace, which . -neither . Greek nor 

''nriLt.in ■ l' 1 T '. w • w« w iw* ub, : - ^understood and forgave, and weht to Schopenhauer nor Hegel nor the 1 or ‘ Kumyss” ui me 

;proVm;’ ntodified and; discarded more identi- the- altar.- But ahe-wai-never to TatrisHc Fathers Could heal.'By 1876. , but at Samara; Samarals 

fhrDftf thpgft rAVnlfllthna • '•'riffath rWanhaorarl tfi PAurtisiiv Thf* Winter PfllW® “ . 1. 


j Mikhailovsky Castle 


professional actor. The forget these revelations,- "ThO whole death reappeared, . to strike - ' 
fondcator ., reformed ' * * 



lorget mese revelations,- "The whole aeatn reappeared. . to strike dowj\ .^aucasus.ine winrer ^ 

of my husband’s past is so! dreadful- three of his children, and his two Petersburg, not .Moscow, - 
that I don’t think! will ever be able favourite aunts, his Boothing famii- “Httle more than.an ovor^p^^ 


8 V » kneiv; ptijthlhg Vabftut^the: bnStiqnal^ W 



! n the Moscow sliims.,By 1 -'>-Ddiplte tiiegd lapses,: ‘ 
1?^, oOuld ik ite fairer diary;-' long .book,- Anne Edwards -h“ . 

T „fj , 0 the nl^ht weeping cecded fa arousing tbe: wjMter ® ^ 




... . ttt, 1883 hfe pathy and uridpratanditig fj vtrS# 

pettkqy. ,who was tq take:.’-' she was, fa her own * J' 

ds WS ’’nfillfftA .. AMrltbr', 
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Six poems by Paul Muldoon 


Mary Farl Powers: 
Pink Spotted Torso 

I 

She turns from the sink 
Potato in hand. A Kerr’s Pink, 

Its water-dark 
Port-wine birth-mark 
That will answer her knife 
With a hieroglyph. 

II 

The open book of Minnesota 

Falls open at Main Street, an almost total 

Sky, sweet nothings I11 the Soda 

Fountain, joy- 

Rides among the tidal 

Wheat-fields, midnight swims with the Baumgartner boy. 

You saw through that flooded granite-quarry 
To tho wreckage of an'Oldsinobile, 

Saw, never more dearly. 

Him unmanacle . , _ . . 

Himself from buckled steel, from the weight of symbol. 

Only to be fettered by an ankle. 


Blewits 


They will be all fingers and thumbs 
As they offer you a light 
Or try to catch the bartender's eye 
For two fresh whiskey sours. 

They will seem shy 
As they help you with your wrap. 
Though their palms arc splayed 
Across your breasts. They hall a cab. 

And later, in the wco, small hours. 
You will lie on the bed 
Of your own entrails. 

To bc flst-fuckcd all night 
By blewits, or by chanterelles. 

Until the morning that never comes. 


The Salmon Of Knowledge 


; ■ : i 

I , > 


j * 


!’■ :; j I II 


1, 1 


Big Foot 


Comes, if he comes at all, among sumac 
And birches, stops half- . 

Way across the clearing . v Wood-smoice, 
The cabin where you mourn your wife, 

Where, darkening the tiny window, 

Is the fur coat 

You promised her when she was twenty 
Or twenty-one, you forget. 


Out of the world of blood and matters,' 
The inch-to-the-mlle , 

„r World of the ad, V • V 

The yard-stick of lymph, ' 

Tho unquenchable oomph 
Of her whip, her thigh-length boot 
' On the other foot. 

Her hackled gulp of semen. 

Out of tills world Is the first salmon 
Of the year, his ass-hole 
Clean as a whistle. 

Here lies one who reached for-tho sky. 
There is a bay-leaf over Ms eye 
And his name is writ on water. ? 


ii 


From Strength To Strength 


A Cfiarolais, the new co^-calf. ‘ 

Witt pluhgC out of her own shadow 
As If from the bath. 

Her bafh-towel 
Is a rich brocade. 

She pummels herself. A talcum-rime. 

She wants to meet thf fu^n^th 
Mirror head-oh. , 1 • 

She js palmed off by the meadow, 

1 , ' ’ , 

Me, my- aluminium bucket. 

She takes her milk like medicine. . 
Though she may lift her fraying tall 

To skitter-dung, 

She goes from strength, to strength, 

$ grasping, veal-P* 1 ® toI ^ ue | 


1 - 


i. -i 


■1 •“ 


I '• ,‘r • ‘i’ •• 


•V 1: 




• Beaver • 

1 ■' Let youweff In' iy ‘thq - i \ 

Oo right up the stairs.. . , . . . ' 

• ' »\ r • 1 ' v . • 

Along the way you may stumble upon 

One girl In a dress ' „ 

Of floor-bag white, the turkey-red 
.... Of another’s, aprom- 

/' Give It* no more. thought < -> < ' | 

Than- you would a tree felled s<iow a stream . 

• . •" • . * ‘ i-"-, 1, *'•< *•' •• " • " •' ' • ' *■ 

i- .In the Otarks or the Adfr°jiditok* ;• ">■ .]]' "" •. . ,'v 

'• Step over her as you would across •• . 'j' ;. 

. » A beaver^dam. ... ' • ’• 

j And hy . to. fpllow Aat stream beck - . V '* 

•.To tire ;toii', frt'tifll ahilri^ ' « ■ . ' * . J- : • ; - !i ■, 

.. c i,V ,-. - '.' l To : your . nPw -room .wjih'. . B 4 . 

■; i'. . ,i. ; : ‘ 

f ' ii ! i 1 ■ -j 1 - *. *. ■ < .* . ■ | .|- ■. * .*..-f r< xi j 1 • 1 .■ 1 ■ v ;. 

• . ■' . (1 ’-J-:-',- \ y . ! -if-' V.; ,' t /J !-)• j ^ . 1 >.j ' 1. 

i‘i sS '-/- "■ ' : 




m 
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The quest of a Born and Die Babv 

" his return hi> ic thiniu »hot ho .... i 


_ ^ - !' is p re,urn ' hejs SO thirsly that he spirits at any time. “Amulets, bang- various personalities have come to 

By D. A. N. Jones wikhVeX^ les. Uny rattles and dark copmr-lwut life before his eyes and are holding a 

— ■ ■ ” Ir.tL l *. warning. Thus, rings earthed her . writes Soyinka, court of enquiry into his behaviour 

TinuoLA: g *uss js w ;£ e s as srj, sis & sirs 

TK, nW „c„.H.rb»,, S1 or ,h. homo, *S S^lT« , ££F 

205„p Fobor. £6.50 (paperback. wj STOrS JSlJT S 


AMOS TUTUOLA: 


his return, he is so thirsly that he 
drinks some himself, despite the 
Witch-Herbalist's warning. Thus, 
both the husband and wife give birth 


205pp. Faber. £6.50 (paperback. . u. " ^ P^vuegea apart Her parents They have acc6mpanied him 

£2.95). mi . Wh . en f taught, in the 1960s. in a dared «« scold her for long or throughout his journey like 

0 571117(13 1 Nigenun girls school. I noticed in earnestly.’ Dorothy's companions in The Wizard 

■ iutuolas popular book, Simbi nnd We wonder what it is like, this °f Oz. First Mind has usually been 

Anyone who eniov* 2L*X r Dark . Jw, 8 f * faad " other w ° dd ”. th» Eifland of the timorous. Second Mind not much 

in * English E wlu e Amo? ' SX? a ? USSl "ft T T ola te,,s us in the cha P ter k V?' Mcmot * has “«!"»* been 

Tutuola the m 2 sa tw with the Pfigenan bush?), a called “The Town or the Bom and useful, sometimes over-prudent: only 


dareef not srold her hr logger Schom biT j=. like 
earnestly. Dorothy’s companions in The Wizard 

We wonder what it is like, this °f Oz. First Mind has usually been 
"other world ”, this Eifland of the timorous. Second Mind not much 

abiku. Tiiiunln lie In t [in olianfac leSS SO. Mpmftrb hoc cnmaiimap 


t runu* nil aaivr wun me Nigerian DusliV), a 

k - rn ?ftci W ^- 0 L. s}, ad l i he s,0r 7 that reminded me of the myth 
ut 2 W ' lh The u f ^ erseus: so - 1 asked my pupifc if 

, i r Dn *'* ard - J * « appropriate that he was adapting an old African 
the founder of a literature should be legend. “No”; they suid. "He got it 
a working-c ass man. an early school- from Latin for Today . Pan I.” 
n ] a ,l a 8 poetic use of the Tutuola is certainly always glad to 
r? f ,he unIc,tered - Tutuola use the ancient legends of Europe. 

wS*hm«n JL h!^ r,tC . Cn ^' Cen,UI ? p re co- Roman or iudaeo-Cliristian; 
Welshman wIki had lust discovered hut ip ■< mrimnc >■ hi. 


emerge from his adult body in the 
form of a baby. Now, he is tnat baby 
and he looks back on his lifeless 
adult body with dislike as he marches 

In lh(» imiclir* tmim iiiIiama L _ La. 


and ally. 

id imagined this 
of enquiry, he 


the sweetness of the English tongue, ful when working with Afririn Ln¥ .town, where he has For everyone needs to personify his 
77te Witch- Herbalist of the Remote mythology. The most haunting chap- plains born ai an" ^., was ' *?, 1“' personalities, and Viennese mytftolo- 

Town is his first novel for fourteen ter in The Witch- Hr rhniiv ?™J n ?v n?V a £ a L n f , “■ ?. Born ov ,s nc " w " 1 “ c e — — 


T. v Lj: ; f F , w,Ufr myiiiLMogy. me most nau 

/own is his first novel for fourteen ter in The Witch-Herba 
years: Ins English, though not us wild from the Yoruba concc 
as It once was, still has n flavour of abiku. 
the early school-leaver, a newcomer a „ ... 

*■» t, channel?nB’ , '-a 


T ' ", >ma « I miuui Ul IIUin.ll. 

the early school-leaver, a newcomer * ^ t.. .. 

to the language. The very title shows » °u k ii 15 something like a 
it. No Englishman would lay such .1^^.^ 7/ Chl d If 

stress on the dull word , ‘rcnlote ,, ; but 55? , p i r l, * wo 1 r,d ' in ® sov } of Eifland. 

ullr:. it. ^ a resonance, rhnn hp .sJac nni n A!!!b 


«no uie a aoy. Out the spirits had 
never got him because “his father 
had tied him down with a powerful 


i . ■ iw.m.vjw IIIJUIU 1U- 

gy is as good as any for most poetic 


found, perhaps, in R. M Hare 1 ! h 
book. Moral Thinking J lS 
Hare imagines, sitting i afiJ? 
memories and our teacfcrs’^LS' 
an archangel in each 
attempting thoughtful ^ 
courageous moral decision, h» 
ever /Tutuola is not 
phy - nor psychology; heisw^ 
a faery tale, and all Jnds ha^l? 

5? * ate and dr «nk to my saiisfic- 
Hon as the people of the 

inp re / ,U - beatin8 the Iranis. £ 
mg, dancing, eating and driiS 

StlliH 16 ,OT ^ * * \ The old pei 

pie told my wife to bring her K 
to the front of the house and S 
two-headed ££ 
which had pegged to the grouS 
hey blessed the baby andTiE 

Iu C i ‘ W u ° e °f them returned to 
their houses, with hilarity whkh 
could not be described. 


juju . By eating that strange fruit he 
has reversed the spell - and now he 
is in a spirit-world where the other 


for Tutuola it lias a resonance 2 e uV 1 ’ ls loved nnd P e,ted . Hnd d| sdain him, thinking him a fc 

“Witch-Herbalist** must be his own thcn I,e . dlcs, .8° , "g back to his spirit coward for not dying before and — 

coinage. There are people in Niceria fP n W ,ons n bush. The next joining them as he was meant to. He 

whom our imperial ancestors might i™ C ■ m .? ll,er conceives, she may prove his courage before they R v p P f pr T pw s c 

vaguely have called witches or witch- EWJ*5 *«j ame spir,t ,n 0 new W j let hl ^ r 5 sume adiilt shape and P J reter Lew is 

finders or witch-doctors, without i“^ bad & 111,5 one *2? ma y die - c ? n f tin ^ h,s dutlful quest in search ==: '— 

making much distinction: the polite JU? SfliS® next * v./ Thes f babies ° r fertility. ELAINE FEINSTEIN: 

word for them, nowadays, is '‘native maaic is neeiTin w£2f f »i!f ld Stl ?ui g . This e P'sode has a peculiar magic, The Survivors 

herbahsts”. Tutuoln has linked these VL„ e £ ed .!° ke . ep i h , e ^,? n th ^ smee it harmonizes wdh the whole ” . 


Making their way 


herbalists”. Tutuoln has linked these « a ?K C ,s J? eeded to keep them on this 
concepts in a characteristic zeugma. S™; | n ere Pn a ^, seve J al Nigerian 

slory he Mb b about a quesi. ^ofc'solka "fn 'his 
Saki e »° j haS 8 . barren wif ® and nius * (reviewed elsewhere in this issue) 
JjJVJ through de- tells' of a little girl he knew in his 

Si a ?? e< li. bus ifc Ar Et J 1 fertility boyhood: she was believed to be an 
potion from the Witch- Herbnlist. On abiku. She might be called by the 


earth There ■ s , ,nce 11 narmonizes with the whole 

sMmmn mm-i 


The Survivors 

317pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 
0 09 145850 1 


uvbiyiiwu, i lie 

s hero - now a Some novelists write the same book 
t, now a denth- over and over again; others spring 
tares us for the surprises with every new book they 
le finds that his produce, so that in the end they 

wniicn nn III cumnr A ... L.. a! * 


view for long stretches, to be picked 
up years later. The second sectioa 
covering the 1920s and early 193ft. 
brings the two families together 
through the surprising marriage of 
two members of the second genen- 
non v Benjy Katz and Betty Gordon, 
but much of it follows the fortunes of 
the other two Gordon children, the 
emancipated Dorothy who carves obi 
a career for herself, and the Cam- 
bridge-educated Francis who be- 
comes a successful publisher. 


By Thomas. Sutcliffe 

T. C. BOYLE: 

Waler Music 

435pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0 575 03068 2 


"addreKK °- f '!* ° f W "<" *"'«<■ that Ihe eagerness of 

lean raemters of. he A&lTS . 

°T sub J«=. 1 , of Herodotus suspicions of an exc^ fo lazS ,. 
Ancient 5 : All our cherished search or a failure of inVMtlvpnaee 


mmmmm 


. . — ...a, i,| 9 > S.1IU UICY 

would only surprise us by repeating 
themselves. Coming in the wake of 
The Ecstasy of Dr Miriam Garner 
and The Shadow Master, Elaine 
Feinstein’s new novel. The Survivors. 
indicates that she is well on the way 
to being a writer of infinite variety. 

the^nam ifi™ ,h |? t ,he ea § erness of “ lhem a striclly^L^ted 6 though dis- 
uZ lf m if questions linguished talent, and Fe instep as a 
reaunaam. If the apologia raised refined poet-novelist, the ultrn-sensi- 
P -- of "J excuse for lazy re- five writer -of exquisite and delicately 
fhSl Ch 0r H | S* U J? °f ,nv entiveness shaded prose, should now take to 

hey are quickly dispelled by Boyle’s word-eating. IO 

tropically fecund imagination. The Aflor f . 
account of Ned Rise’s career, from mnuS Ti. 1 - « he P aranor - 

pomographic promoter, vendor m th ? Murdoch-influenced The 


so mar in me end they »„ . . , 

y surpnse us by repeaiino ■ I, ,hird . sectl 9 n .' covering Ok 
!■ Coming in the wake of mid '^^ 1° % 

sy of Dr Miriam Garner .' ,95Us ' lhe themes of politics Bid 
Shadow Master Elaine ant,se . m,tlsm become much more 
new novel. The Survivors P ro,T ” nent ’ with the rise of Nazhfll 
hat she is well on the wav (ex P e "enced at first-hand by Frauds 
writer of infinite variety. a business tr | p to Germany). Ac 
her early novels who saw f. cllv i t,es °[ M°sley s blackshirts, and 
strictly limited though dis- L h ® Sc< ? 3n ,? W «™ War ' Two mem- 
talent. and Feinstein as u bers ? f the ll ? ,rd generation also 
et-npvelist. the ultrn-sensi- COn ^ m, ° Prominence here. Franck* 
of exquisite and debcHlc’lv sophisticated daughter Kitty. M 
ase. should now take to £ oes t0 Oxford to read English, and 
g. Betty's much less refined daughter 

Dinnn. who is nevertheless siimu- 
MnrctZh VfifL p “"Sr ln,cd b y Ki,t y‘ s achievement lo foJ- 
Hr r A&, nfl . UenCed T, j low 1,cr example, nntl wins a scjio- 
mrir a - n ^ ll,r shlp to Cambridge. It is Diana 


Ecstasy of Dr Miriam Garner, and 
the apocalyptic fusion of legend with 
international politics in The Shadow 
Master. Feinstein has now attempted 

A rMllCflO n rural nf c. T 


vzizu w Wi jiivenied hu th^ c 0 if„ s ''; accounl Ned Rise’s career, from m«i in.CuTu- i, ne P a ranor- | n ted by Kitty's achievement lo 

The private deti, of life „ r e „ ^ ^ ^h!p ’.oT.Klbrid"^, tb’c 

spnisfift sssar a: aMsfertM tss sfISr £ in * JSM ass 

decay, in the graffiti atPom^iioT Si"*? ISJ'SL 1 *?, ” >w“™ the int ™ ' ts 1 ™ n - , And , Bovle attempts „ " S.g 'S ^ ,!!^.°ttcmpled undergraduate ani postgraduate 

the bristles on the chin of an iron- f be dirt -tQ history, On JT^.. , ^ aa slapstick. He movingly f VDe e ncomnH«inl ^ ^ amd y- 8a fi a tjies and then through the phi 

age: corpse pressed In peat, but over- nr 05 ’ ?? r V s s,ow p!Si beS - F !he P?i! ience and an guish of tfons The i"?u 8® nera ' libertarianism of the Swinging 

whelmlngly time decomposes the ex- EISK 6 ? Vu tlle Niger, hindered as ** arIkS {ilte, the pathetic con- j ew i s 'h Famil^c r ^ abou f l u° des * resisting the lure of what 
cremental things we know of life and mhinr 5 ureau ? raci ® s of every of her hopeless suitor, and the have verv li«lp f ^ m «!'m V ? rp00 who reco 8 ni 2 e s to be the crypto-to 
leaves behind the bleached bones of hSu ,P° tei,tat £ ? s f , b y thc conven- |* l JJ? ep accumulation of despair and »h e i r j e 5Lhna« exca P l of the student movement. After 

public events and reSrded Sns n^Uhif 0 ' 5 h described Mty which drives Park intS brutal- he headTof ^ # ?® 1 lha ‘ ^fining her Jewishness at. the 

History, perhaps, is theaKumffin & 0 nd ‘ n =P t - a blundering "V 011 his last, fatal expedition. |SttA ll & th A op f n ‘ of the^lchmann trial, she adrf 

Of such dry remains, articulated by Dafheflc ESwh kS ‘ B j° y f 5 sym " B °y lc ’ s prose owes much to the and °Abram Katz S emS?nfp?°f d ° n P ersonal integrity even though 

historians in different ways but rarely Ph e uJ.p i !? ril bot 5 Jl c 85 P ira lions and New Journalism (it often reads as Odessa at the tim nf 7h gra ed . from marr lage to a non-Jewish poet fir 

articulate Itself, bearing fir cha ff- but ^ough It should carrythesubtitte escSe the M5ffn2 1 &7P ir tf crumbfes. She increasingly .seern 
Intionship to tho lived past ps a «nr n nve(mS£rtiSr SS?*r hfl *1“ suc " i? ear and ^b'ng In the Heart of Ism of TsaiS?Rm S ?a^ ^"rSSJ 1 *' resemb le her aunt. Dorothy, and. 

skeleton to a. hunian being, fun- victim %£? ^SSfm» h I?g£ rom hero - to Darknoss ‘’) “nd shares Us qualities: a are extremely we^ti di^nH G m rfrfi nS a PP r °P riate tha ‘* af ler a numbe 

dainentally unfamiliar. Uke most his- ;Il e , accounl , 0 1 f th c voyage \s, style punctuated with fire-cracker class and , m J ddlc * deaths m both families, the in 

nTC!*^ 15 Wa T ^'^.^n-act gSions* eSSBSv' “fitllfi i m .*L apb . ors ’ .!■ show y extravagance considerable exL?into ESh sh °ul d end with Dorothy herself 

nnllta M Park’s first ffuide return fro™ A»J- -2- language (tabes- cial life^The^S^familv ii^wnrifinn fchetypal survivor. 


me uaoence ana ansuish of 7 • / 6 . »*■»«!«' 

Park’s wife. Ailie. Nie pathetic con- ttl'h Vl .$ urv j vors .» about two 

stancy of her hopeless suitor, and ?he S Llver P° o1 wh ° 

sinister accumulation of despair and th^r 3 u Ut 10 « )m L mon except 

futility which drives Park into brutel- a "S thc fact lhal 

ily on his last, fatal expedition. fna nf ?L P , thc f 8 ^* 1 “ at the 0 P«n- 

B°y‘=’ P* owe, much ,0 ihe iYita £ “todt! 

New Journalism fit often r* n >u « nH« so *1+ _iTV graieu Irom 


»tiiu uuiimuiLcs me iinai sctuun » 
she makes her way. first through her 
undergraduate and postgraduate sin- 
dies and then through the -ph6«y 
libertarianism of the Swinging Six- 
ties. resisting the lure of whnt ** 
recognizes to be the crypto-fnsdaB 
of tne student movement. After re- 
defining her Jewishness at. the’ line 
of the Eichmann trial, she 3diiw« 
personal integrity even IhougnlMf 
marriage to a non-Jewish p«t finally 


torical novels Water Music is an : act ,ls trans Positlons and exag- 

.of-plonilon' und " S uT4trion"b3 Krki°SU ( S ,,a " y fa ‘ ,hfu1 ' ofe 

unlike most historical novelists T C S? V* 151 * ui 4 e return from Amer- 
.Boyle has rastod lh e ! ru’ tSert SS3 *£™Z »" d « v ? n In Erie- 
temptation to tiirn forsrer RoH.iin..vi» 0 b .( s . borne in --.the Gambia? 


Boyle's prose owes much to the and Abram Katz ™Eli°{ dl3ri personal integrity even though ;hff 
New Journalism (it often reads as Odessa at the bum of 3h gra ed . from mar rlage to a non-Jewish poet finally 
though it should caray the subtitk escaoe thL nSrin,donIi !S. Cen . t - Ury 0 "u^bfes. She increasingly seems to 
"Fea? and Loathing 5\he Heart 5 resemble heraunt - porollfyandhK 

Darkness ) and shares its qualities: a are extremely we^to driandmidHi a PP r °P r ! ate tha ‘- after 8 
style punctuated, with fire-cracker c1ass?and hwe deaths in both families, the novd 
metaohora. a showv to a should end with Dorothy herself;^ 


r„yr^ “ ^ ^iiyccu naro tact equivalent of a ghetto (within a ci» 

S? 


The note about Feinstein. on.l^ 
jacket points out that she was porn 
in. Bootle. 1 brought up in iLeicesteti 
and studied in Cambridge. All tnj^ 

nlurpc bshira nmmlnpnllv 111 1 . II" 


Although the novel is divided into and studied in Cambridge. All Itag 
four sections marked by dates P ,ac “ *“•?"» prominent^ ly in: Jg 
(February 1914, October 1920 nov el. and it seems probable that sw 
March 1934, 1956), the narrative un- has transmuted her family and p£ 
folds, continuouriv over nhmit civf.i sonal history into fiction in The j». 


peditlons of the Scottish explorer J , , ve ' tallci 9S Ha riem black smells, insects; -through thU ma« of fe u L sections mar ked by dates P ,ac “ feat . ure prominem y in 

,Mungo Park through eighteenth- nrnLWr giv ^. u L here ' Was Part random (acts BoyleTns l keTdnf ff cb ™“X 1914, October 1920 novel, and it seems probable that she 

Africa, KinierleavJd PhTlSSlfiSSS h ? ¥9P rbh ra Ptor by snouting after every smdl scamoef’ f M fJ ch 19 56), the narrative un- has transmuted her family- ^and g 
,ihe Bpbamtig fakeVprogtSofllls^ ■ vifa ln 8 fr °m sensationto odditvfrom,,' fo,ds continuously over about sixty s ?nal history into fiction in TAr. ^ 

fictional antPhefo, Ned rose is Winr S P art * c ^ a rty-,favoyred for' ,her vait ?tory to a ioke and V ears against a background of Euro- v , lvors > which is full of insights wjj 

vcjlpuriv furinv 'and vital;' on Sen Pa,;k lti his reader after him. Vcri 8 ^ J/3 h ;s E® an J 1 '’ 51 ^ 1 ff om shortly before the the changing patterns i of Jewdi W 

Rage Boyle indulges and' oyerS ’nf IS# i ft??? 1 , - n !®^ nomdtitipn occasional y sloppy and often t-i? f ,rst World War ^ until the 1970s The dur * n 8 this century. Yet ra-spite ra 

dufges hb votecious apMtife-for SutL 1 “BSE?! J? 1? ^--to indulgent, ^comne^di™L f ‘ len £tbs of the sections, whiS grow ? e comprehensive sweep that J® 

purulent detail, for, \migar anachrori! S2~u^° Atfow hi Is rtlegse, which funny and comoellliiB a h progressively shorter, are aDDrox. form ^ the family saga penults her. 

.Enu, heaping ovet the history df ^ obri ' biiman debris defritusS hiSri™ 6 , ^ inverse proportion fb the T ke Survivors is more satisfactory hi 

Mnnsar; A Sijsr S beneath . o etntu sof history, time-spans cqveredf SO thdt the loSg ^P-rts than as a whole.. TIM* 

Accuracies, ;rep^rrtge anddnvfentlon. ?3k’s -iSP ^ Iirftfel ^ was ' " Ken neth T, fn* j section, occupying more than f » d « concenfrating on the 

flp does, it s telr'lS' spy! reS-e nOtlcB • S™ Jwaco, . but he JWj.' pubUshed in TwgyneV'”Unl- third of the book, deals onlv with thJ . Orient Women,, Dorothy ..ahd W, 


.crocodile,- beneath 
yes? In fafet ft was 
roe Isaacci, but he 


ahd D\ r 
but PVcj! 


uovciisiiis one or .creation ih* t. « na - b 51 u two ramuies durine thU- spew wnn wmwi-w v. 

( a ^er; man re-pfetillolt, -hnd ' that ,‘tht' reaii^h!ll n v. 8 i w °^ ,fb x^ ^ h it^ ^ 4|l hifel nded 85 : a L reader’s companion Feinstein ; creates a 8 wide u > e 1 P? oves tendi t0 

Jflim. Wffiwflfe- '• ^^^...funtfainehlal atfS "* efe Sbl&n 'GordonTreHou in The RainboW. the ‘ itaijjft 


w.-w wnw- '"iwnneniHi attitude ? I,c, f c ^oiom on Gordon’s rebel lou'? m "w namoow. foe gemv 

his naked body 5Uch l J ,n 8S a? good and evil, dau 8hter DorOthy riurs^s the wbffi : Piroved Ver y difficult to handle ^ 

■ continuously re' an f experience has re cd soldjef Len/ one^f th? ? Ste “ribu? purposes^ . 

•Q. Iam.n lowly, constant, but W fa raily.: QI ^ associated mafolvwith popular^; 

i; deprevj5d;,;and ;.&?JJ5S2S grad- After ftifc iw sner,-^ th- W ’ - T fcjally fomantit. fiptlon. FfidJWp? 
yl« informs m in JJ?J i^S ,, ? ed from .the r s1idft ,slomt6 five moves forwarrf?nor3 made a gallant attempt to radeeni 

Dte? ' .f • I now^ocp; tp what wpWiy knd-: bbt in dSna ab'She hap sadriM® 

hft called variously ‘creative *!*? fora* shifts ■ in ore . imasmatlve arid • even fan.f^P?; 
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By beginning his book in 1944 Terry 
H. Anderson is able to show how ihe 
Angtophobe sentiments which had 
been widespread in the United States 
since the War of Independence and 
which partnership against Hitler had 
until tnen done little to diminish, 
were within the space of three years 
to be largely superseded by fear of 
communism ana the Soviet Union. 
By 1947 thc traditional American 
antipathy to British imperialism had 
so far waned that, as the British 
ambassador in Washington wryly 
noted, sections of the United States 
press were complaining that Britain 
was proceeding too fast with de- 
colonization. 

While he is mainly concerned with 
the interacting roles of the United 
Stutcs and Britain in the approach to 
the Cold War. Professor Anderson 
observes several times that Britain 
did not succeed in “guiding" the Un- 
ited Stales towards a policy of resist- 
ing further Soviet expansion, though 
he thinks that British leaders tried to 
do so. It was American perceptions 
of Ihe Soviet threat which defeated 
the renewed isolationist impulse evi- 
dent in the United States in 1945 and 
1946. and not British skill in discus- 
sions .with important Americans or in 
propaganda to the American people. 
In so far as Britain helped in this 
process, it was through American 
awareness of the immense value, 
strategically and economically, once 
Ihe British economy had got over the 
worst of its weaknesses with Amer- 
ican aid. of Britain and its Common- 


wealth and colonies as ;i reliable 
junior partner in world affairs. 

Anderson's sensitive feeling for 
this aspect makes for a well-rounded 
picture of American foreign policy in 
those years. One of the most in- 
teresting features for the student of 
British foreign policy is lo he re- 
minded (jF just how volatile was thc 
public mood in the United States, as 
measured by opinions polls and by 
election results, as well as by letters 
to Congress and the White House. 
Only 25 per cent of Americans pol- 
led immediately after Churchill’s Ful- 
ton speech in March 1946 supported 
his remarks, and Truman was dis- 
mayed by the deluge of hostile let- 
ters about the speech which his office 
received. Yet two months later 83 
per cent of Americans were recorded 
as being in favour of the former 
Prime Minister’s call for extreme vigi- 
lance against further Soviet expan- 
sion. In November 1946 the Amer- 
ican people elected a Republican 
Congress committed to massive cuts 
in public expenditure, including de- 
fence appropriations and funds for 
overseas relief. Yet this was thc Con- 
gress which was lo approve Marshall 
Aid and American rearmament. 
Foreign Office officials frequently 
described American public opinion 
as being utterly fickle, and had re- 
servations about making British 
security heavily dependent on such a 
country if there were alternatives, 
especially given that, as they saw it, 
the American political system made 
administrations, no matter how en- 
lightened themselves, much more 
susceptible to shifts in public opinion 
than their British counterparts. 

The book does not really succeed 
on its British side. This is primarily 
because of the distortions which so 


often stem from largely ignoring all 
but one of a number of closely- 
related themes. In this case the omis- 


sions, except for passing references, 
are British-Soviet bilateral relations 
and British interest in setting up a 


West European security group (there 
was a policy decision nnt in use the 
work "bloc") without American 
membership. Anderson sees British 
foreign-policy-makers as unambi- 
guously convinced of Soviet ill-will 
and hostility from the lime in March 
1945 when it became clear that Stalin 
had no intention of genuinely im- 
plemcmim* thc Yalta agreement on 
Poland. From then on it was simply 
a case of offering Britain’s ser- 
vices to Washington as a staunch ally 
in the containment of communist 
expansion. 

Only Churchill’s attitude during 
his last months as Prime Minister 
really fitted this description. Other- 
wise it oversimplifies British policy 
towards the United States and the 
Soviet Union both before and after 
Ihe speedy Soviet betrayal of the 
spirit of the agreement on Poland 
and even the letter of its companion, 
the Declaration on Liberated 
Europe, which provided for consulta- 
tions between the three major pow- 
ers in the rest of liberated Europe 
before the one whose troops were In 
occupation of any particular area 
made major political changes there. 
The Soviet Union’s unilateral in- 
stallation of a new government in 
Romania in March 1945 was obvious- 
ly incompatible with the Declaration. 

These events did not come as a 
great surprise to most of those con- 
cerned with the making of British 
foreign policy. During tne war they 
had not been totally unaffected by 
the tendency towards uncritical 
admiration of the Soviet Union 
which existed among much of the 
British public. However, they were 
resigned to Russian demands for a 
sphere of Influence in most of East- 
ern Europe, and Churchill himself 
had attempted such an agreement 
with Stalin in Moscow in October 
1944. They also thought that the 
anti-communist Poles had facilitated 
their own downfall by spurning Brit- 
ish efforts to mediate between them 
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The politics of decline 


By Alan Angell 
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The dust-jacket of this book shows a ’ 
terrified civilian cowering on the 
ground surrounded by a naif-dozen 
or. so heavily armed soldiers or 
policemen. This may seem an odd . 
illustration for a study in the realm 
of political Economy, but it is sadly 
only too appropriate. Henry Fincfis 
argument is that the Uruguayan eco- 
nomy developed such structural rigi- ' 
antes, and that the prevailing politic- 
al system was so incapable of doing 
more than distribute rapidly dwlna- 
ing patronage, that only a slmul- ' 
taneous restructuring of both the 


lion of brutal repression - ahd. -Hn 
theory at least, free-market econo- 
mics; the Irony that the likely out- 
rome will Bimply intensify those fac- 
tors which gave rise to the original 
ensjs. 

The author's attempt to. provide a* 
: coherent- conceptual, guide to the 
polities of decline, from a well-organ- ' 
ae 9 ■ welfare state to ’a stagnaht, 
cornipt one and finally to the present 
authoritarianism, does no( : work as- 
well as his excellent account , of the 
economy. Poulantzas’s theory Of the 
rarahve autonomy 6f the state is in- 
ypked to explain the workings: of a 
political system relatively . Indepen- , 
oent of the economically dominant 
agrarian.; sector,', Fortunately, this 
8°t pursued: too i relehtiewlyi 
jar ; ;U Raises, 6a many, 1 if hot. 'more, 
p ue ®fiorts than it’ answers'. Hoty rela- , 


votes than, urban Jnt^rWfcJ attff at ; 
^t tltqes as pot so tfiucfl weak as 1 


misdirecting their political strength, 
towards short-term economic objec- 
tives instead of taking a long-term 
view of the low and declining output 
of the largely pastoral economy. 

In the ' end. Finch’s “relative 
autonomy’* thesis seems to amount 
to little more - than the. proposition 
that the link between economic influ- 
ence and political power is indirect 
and complex, if undeniable. Dealing 
with the military regime since 197 j 
he sees the armed forces as a higher 
servant of the interests of capital 
than the various capitalist groups 
themselves (farmers, , bankers and in- 
dustrialists), because it is the one , 
group capable of taking a long-term 
and detached view.: No doubt the 
armed forces , themselves would 
accept this as long As the interests of 
capital were also identified with' 
those of the nation. But the author's 
analysis makes it fairly plain that 
there is very little likelinood of their 
strategy working; his concluding 
words are that "mc Irony of its [the 
military's] economic model is that in 
attempting '.to.' i secure, the possible, 
advantages of a deepened' form -of 
dependency it seems hkely to achieve 
only an accentuation of the eco- 
nomy’s vulnerability." This surely' 
contradicts part of nis earlier analy- 
sis. If the system broke down be- 
cause dominant economic . groups 
lacked political power, and because 
they took a ^hort-sighted view of 
polfey-trtaklrig, Why does it not work 
now that a group possesses Absolute 
'power and Ts able to take a- long-, 
term view? This is a question that 

■ feces not only, the Uruguayan . milit- 
ary. but similar regimes In Chile and 
Brazil, and to a lesser extent (hose of 
Peru . (where they have . given ■ up 

■ trying to ahawejr the question)' and 
■Argentina (where their, qold on poli- 
tjcal pp.wer, i? far Jess ,'certajh). ■ 

v ; Any, attempt to understand .the 
present .crisis of authoritarianism in 
Latin Axrt erica must rest .hekvily on 
an account of » recent . economic ■ de- i 
Velopnient, arid. here. Finch has pro- , 
video a stimulating Analysis that is 
provocative; and ; the product pf , 
admirably ' painstaking i reward}. By . 


and Stalin while Russia was still 
hard-pressed to keep up the momen- 
tum of its war effort. As thc war 
ended, the altitude amnng officials 
remained one of suspended judgment 
about Stalin's eventual intentions. 

After the war. Devin, virtually the 
autocrat of British foreign policy 
under the new Labour Government, 
continued to hope for a restoration 
of cordial relations with the Soviet 
Union until late in 1947 on the basis 
of the Russians, confining themselves 
to thc area of the Red Army’s war- 
time conquests, excluding thc Soviet 
zones of Germany nnd Austria which 
would be incorporated into pc r- 
mancntly disarmed and decentralized 
German and Austrian states. His 
occasional tirades, such as that 
against Vyshinsky, the Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister, at the special ses- 
sion of the United Nations Security 
Council in London early in 1946, 
must be set against a number of 

S ' " : and private olive branches to 
whicn were lhe despair of 
some of his own officials, especially 
when they threatened to delay 
Anglo-AmcricHn cooperation to re- 
lieve the desperate economic pliaht 


sceptical about whether America 
would even temporarily go so far. 


of western .Germany, with its im- 
possible financial burdens on Britain. 
While acknowledging that a Western 
European group of Britain, France 
and tne smaller democratic countries 
(and perhaps also Portugal but not 
Spain) would be a second-best to a 
United States guarantee of Western 
European security, Bevin and his 
officials until 1948 remained deeply 


and thought that the West European 
group might be Britain's best hope 
tor security unless it was proved that 
the United States had permanently 
abandoned isolationism. 

Professor Anderson is therefore 
interesting but basically somewhat 
misleading on postwar British foreign 
policy. Even so, he has much to 
offer in that field, including a con- 
vincing demolition of the theory, 
advanced from lime to time, that the 
withdrawal of British aid from 
Greece and Turkey early in 1947. 
which precipitated the Truman Doc- 
trine. was carried out by Bevin and 
the Foreign Office as a calculated 
move to force America into a firm 
security commitment in the Old 
World. It would accord well with his 
thesis if that had been the case, but 
he shows that it was not. 

There is one irritating feature in 
this generally pleasing book. Like 
many who nave user! the Foreign 
Office records since the advent of 
the thirty-year rule, Professor Ander- 
son cites documents by their original 
numbers. Historians who do this arc 
erecting an unnecessary barrier be- 
tween their sources and their read- 
ers. It means that those who wish to 
pursue such references and whose 
time at the Public Record Office may 
well be limited, must spend some of 
that time looking up the office's own 
classifications before documents can 
be requested. It is a senseless prac- 
tice which ouaht to cease. 


officials until 1948 remained deeply tice which ought to cease. 

Under pressure 


By Esmond Wright 

GRAHAM K. WILSON: 

Interest Groups in the United Slates 
Ijilpp, . Clarendon . Press': . Oxford 


, any standards, Uruguay's was an un- 
usual story: of a small country with a 
highly developed social welfare sys- 
tem and complex party system based 
on patronage, living comfortably off 
the rent of a pastoral export eco- 
nomy. Towering over modern Uru- 
guay is the figure of J056 Bailie, 
(wire president and the architect of a 
tolerant welfare state based upon re- 
conciling the Interest of capital and 
labour, and of the urban and rural 
economies,. Bathe’s system of social 
and political Integration of all repre- 
sentative groups worked well while 
the economy . Was capable of provid- 
ing surplus enough to satisfy social 
1 demands, but it became a strattjacket 
when contraction became necessary. 
The author provides a. generally 
rounded view of Bathe’s achieve- 
. ment but surely it does not help to 
describe his policy as “fundamentally 
conservative A . Slipping back into his 
Poulanlzas world-view, Finch seems 
to label anyone to the right- of Lenin 
(or the 'Militant Tendency?) as "fun- 
damentally conservative”. Such criti- 
cism raise* the question of what is 


. .rr* . wsviiwuwii, a ^ vmi - waiuiu . 

University Press. £12.95 (paperback, ' 
£4.95). 
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Ever since the foundation of the Re- 
public, Interest groups have been 
held to be a 'major feature of, and a 
major threat to, the American demo- 
cratic system. Indeed, the best- 
known essay in The Federalist Papers • 
of 1788, essay number ten, is * stari- 
' dard indictment 1 of what Madison 
called “faetton' 1 , and ]ie Went on to 
rest His oWn constitution on a balanc- 
ing off of- one group or class or 
interest against another, an intrica te- 


ar the 'Militant Tendency?) as "fun- 
lamentally conservative”, Such criti- 
ism raised the question of what is 


ly-deviseq and carefully-overlapping 
system guaranteeing that force would 
offset force, and that ambition would 
counter ambition, Reinforced by the 
weakness of the party system and .by 
the inpouring of racial and linguistic - 
groups, pluralism has from that time 
on been held to be the norm in 
■ American democracy. Lobbies and 
interest groups in so large, so open, 
and so ungovemed a society : have 
been accepted as inevitable. Almost 
every American text-book on gov- 
ernment has its chapter on pressure • 
or interest griiups.V‘.' 


the best model for a ‘Small pastoral' 
economy with such a high level of 
urbanization as Uruguay's? . 

It would be unfair to end this 
review without stressing the many 
positive yirtues of this account of 
eCQnomie development in a depen- 

• dent, peripheral economy, j The 

. 'author's account of thft problems of; 
agrarian stagnation. 1 pf : tne develop-; 
ment of a statfc sy«em:of Social web : 
-fate,; of; the suCccsj and dt»clihe’ of. 
Import' substituting industrialization, 

■ of the politics' as well as the; econo-: 
mics of Iqfiation; amf of the question 
of the integration of^ the national into 
’’the international- economy, is admir- 

• ably . don$ and will Interest . tftpdents ■' 
.of those problems 1 In other ecdn6- 

'~,mles. " -V'-ii- '-'VI 

" So; how cqiild such ,a; “plepsant , 
'country be TMiired.'fo 1 'jtj^pifejent 
state of bitterness and savagery? The '■ 

• Ml lAnliim fiLmiM K^AI/aIpM mtriAMhi' a'f> > 


and fresh in Its conclusions. His 
thesis is that such , a pattern of. vigor- 
ous lobbies has actually only, recently 
cqme ipto existence, until, now the', 
many groups, however representative 
- of inlctests or. sections, nave' in' fact 


> with .Congress qt all. The : big ',Shd 
poWerful lobblcS, of an eprlEipr day- 4- - 
: the -NAM, the .Chamber, of Com- 
merce, the AFB, . the AjFL-ClO -- 
haye t beeoiOb conservative,; ^hdfwere,.; 
always or pearly always otf 'th&'sfcfo 1 
•. of:the staltfs quo i ;! V'-i - i. 

•. :'Th<} technical i expertise of .all the; ; 
1 major.busirieas groups has now, noVfr- : 
ever, beOn improved beyorid recognlr' ,: 
priori and r political! nttiqn comtefoeesi •' 
v'phanttel " campaign ^ fuQdp>: fo- . their i ? 

: founds - in 1978: the^e were 1 ^ec 750 .; 


Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) is now formidable: In the 
1976 election it provided 120,000 
volunteers, 20,000 telephones and a 
computer system that gave to the 
candidates it. endorsed the names 
and addresses of 11 million- union 
members. As power in. the Congress . 
has becorpe diffused, as' sunshine” ’• 
laws have opened committee hear- 
ings to public scrutiny, as the In- 
crease in the number of primaries 
has made interest groups more im- 
portant to candidates, the. number 
and skill of lobbyists and lobbies . 
have steadily increased. Concern 
with pollution and the environment, 
Watergate, Common Cause arid 
Ralph Nader’s Public Citizen Found- 
ation all testify to (he value of public 
policy bodies and of single interest 
emsaderd; They , have operated on 
Congressmen almost irrespective of 
party- labels. All have had direct Re- 
cess anyway to branches of the Ex- 
ecutive ns well as to Congress, and 
the Executive has responded, with a 
revivified Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and newly created agencies (the 
Federal Elections Commission, the 
Environmental Protection . Agency, 
the Occupational Safety nnd Health 
Administration .VThere is a' daunting 
sophistication ' and there is. : now a 
genuine pluralism at work. - 
Up-to-date as It is,' the book . is 
nevertheless a product of tlie Jimmy . 
Carter, world ; and an epilogue on. the . 
impact of the Reagan victory, of 1980 
would have .been foie resting and re- 
yealingV A: table .dr two, giving aii jjst 
of the fop .lobbying, groups and their 
expenditures ,frould ...also hqve been . 
-valuable, and qpt difficult to cup 
from the Congressional Quarterly ;• 
Service- There ore.- interesting refer- 
ences to .the ITTs involvement Jn 
Chile, but some areas of lobbying : - 
are totally ignored: a study of a 
: model drawn - for, instance - from 
itbe part played by. lobbies In secur- . 
.ing ,the passage of the’ Civil Rights 
Act pf 1964, . or .the Elemehtary dnd 
Secopdiuy' ' Education Act of ,1965, " 
would hive strengthened this survey, ' ■ 
,by: revealirig i foe, problems' presented ;j. 
.fij. obtaining! sjtippOrt [for legislation ' 
■rather (hart,. opposing iL Notprily it 
th<* White of uvi|' Rights ignored bln . • . 


pensabte for understanding tb© roots 
>f: military authoritarianism . jn; 
’Uruguay,' ■' '/ , V - -•- j.:i , : 


the tahte of Civil I Rights ignored bht : 
.so are professional groups, like thfcfo 
. American-! Bfo ^ssaclalfon Or "the-! J -, 
AM A: aag 'Medicare, and the. British 1 
■reader inevitably Moofts : for a final 
chapter cortipanng the British and 1 
■Amerifonisystems. 1 ••• '• • 

; iiltlnW'for rno re [however, one 
is but paying'a tribute to the,.qua|ity '! 
pf Or, WilSOrt’s vSf " ! 


i . 


* ; i f. 


' ') ! ii 

■■ 


; Ndt fo be outdone,;, thp AFl^PIQ’s; - 


s ; siudy r [This .i»r 


excellent and cdndfo^ rvoy of a r . 
/and^c^plex^fieid.'-' , : , , . . 
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Parallels and influences 


By Christopher Hill 


amatory issues of his life and society. 


even if he found himself trapped 


HUGH M. RICHMOND: 

Puritans and Libertines 
Anglo-French Literary Relations in 
the Reformation 

401pp. University of California 
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within that archaic frame.” 

Richmond also interestingly 
emphasizes “the new range of 
psychological awareness in part 
opened By the shattering impact of 
the Reformation. The Reformation 
"undercut the seriousness of tradi- 
tional metaphysics' 1 and “restored 


tional metaphysics" and “restored 
psychological discontinuity as a prop- 
— - er approach to the human miners 
^ “““ propensity to failure and potentiality 
Hugh M. Richmond's book has been unpredictable grace’. But the 
a labour of love, the product of Rcformall 9n <j ld not happen only - 
— ‘ - • - ■ °r e ve n chiefly - in France. Rich- 

mond docs not appear to have read 
A. G. Dickens’s demonstration of 
the deep Lollard roots of puritanism 
and libertinism in England. He attri- 
butes much to specific French influ- 
ences that mfght equally well derive 


' uit JJIUUUCI (II 

jnany^ years' intensive studj/ of six- 


teenth and early seventeen th-ccntury 
French literature and its influences 
on England. His thesis is that “the 
great literature of Renaissance 
France evolved under the pressures 
of intense adversary relations gener- 
a , religious controversy, and 

that English literature profited from 

I hp favnfinn nun — r i 


the exciting new distortions of be- 
haviour, ideas, values and personnl- 


f[ om a commpn^pool of protestant 
Dutch and 


. uim ubiouiiur 

ity which resulted''. He believes that 
Kalian - and especially Petrarchan - 
influences on sixteenth-century 
English literature have been over- 
estimated, and argues that French 
influences were of more direct 
significance. Thfs Is a healthy correc- 

hVn trim ink ... 
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tivc, though Richmond possibly ex- 
aggerates the continuing hold of the 
Italian thosis in English criticism. 


ideas ro which English, 

Palatinate thinkers contributed no 
less than French. It is indeed impor- 
tant to stress the break in sensibility 
that the Reformation made, but pro- 
testantism wns not a unique phe- 
nomenon. The new geographical dis- 
coveries, and the invention of print- 
ing, had no less deep-searching con- 
sequences. More’s Utopia was not a 
protestant document, but it opened 
up new ranges of possibility to the 

■mnoinotinn Cm I. _ A . 


He starts by stressing the influence 
of Marguerite of Navarre and her 
Heptameron. Anne Boleyn had been 
educated at the court of Navarre, 
fili 11811 . her a,lrac tIon for Henry 
ylll and his court derived from her 
introduction to England of this 
sophisticated French culture which 
she knew so well. It was a culture 
which allowed unusual intellectual 
and sexual freedom to ladies. Tn par- 
ticular Queen Anne exercized a 
strong influence oveT Sir Thomas 
. Wyatt, and through his poetry the 
newxulture entered the main stream 
of English literature. “Wyatt - is a 
memorable poet for exactly the 
opposite reason to that usually 
alleged: not because he imported 
Petrarch into England but because 
he showed the intrinsic irrelevance of 
Petrarchan conventions to the great* 
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imagination. So, In a different way, 
did Machiavefli. Richmond does not 
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mention Hiram Haydn's trail-blazing 
Trie Counter-Reformation of 1950, 
though some of the historical works 
on which he relies are even more 
dated. 

Richmond is at his most interest- 
ing when discussing his chosen 
French authors and works, particu- 
larly the Heptameron , Marat, Ron- 
sard and D'Aubignd, whose import- 
ance it is good to see recognized. His 
book would be worth reading for 
these chapters alone. He suggests 
parallels between Ronsard andJon- 
son [who mentioned Ronsard). Some 
of his claims for Ronsard's influence 
on Donne, George Herbert, Milton 
and Marvell are a good deal more 
speculative, indeed his search for pa- 
rallels and influences seems to me 
less and less convincing as he adv- 
ances in time from Wyatt. 


Of course, if you are as well read 
in sixteenth-century French literature 
os Professor Richmond is and you 
look for French sources for every- 
thing that Shakespeare wrote, you 
will find a number of possible paral- 
lels. But is it really necessary to 
suppose that Shakespeare went to 
the Heptameron for (he idea that 
‘"Tis betler to be vile than vile 
esteemed" or for ‘They that have 
power to hurt and will do none . . . 
They rightly do inherit Heaven's 
graces"? Or that Pyramus and Thisbe 
m A Midsummer Night's Dream de- 
rive from Marat? Nor is it really very 
illuminating, when Poins charges Faf- 
staff with eating meat on a Fnday, to 
recall that a similar accusation was 
made against Marat. Again, what are 
we to make of the statement that 
without the self-assertion of Marat 
and Ronsard in the face of their 
opponents, Donne and Milton would 
have lacked precedents for their own 
self-development*'? Or that “the last, 
sardonic phase" of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, dealing with the Dark 
Lady, also probably depends directly 
on the Heptameron " 7 “Shakespeare's 
own awareness" in writing Othello 
was probably heightened*’ by “a 
sympathetic discussion of wife-mur- 
der in the Heptameron but to claim 
that its author's “consistent suspicion 
or masks and makeup is a plausible 
source for Shakespeare's own fre- 
quent association of them with 
viciousness, sensuality, or at least 
ominous- passion" suggests that 
Shakespeare was incapable of 
observing his own society. 


sionately interested in Henry of 
Navarre and the cause of the French 
Huguenots at the time: support for 
Solidarity in England today could 
hardly be used to demonstrate Polish 
cultural influences. 


The case is similar with Millon and 
Marvell, That Milton had read Du 
Bartas and Marvell Saint-Amant is 
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well established: no doubt they rend 
other seventeenth-century French 


- — — .»-ry & iwuwii 
poets But the tracking of parallels, 
though an interesting scholarly exer- 
cise, tells us nothing about the ori- 
gins of these poe!s r ideas. It is as 

imnnceihl* tn nn j: 


r , r * ii is a a 

prove as to disprove 


that the complex authorial personae 
in Paradise Lost and 'Upon Apple- 
ton House* owe a great deal to the 
defensive tactics developed by 
Marot, Ronsard, D'Aubign* and 
Theophile j n the course of protracted 
religious, political and amatory con- 
troversies: they are introverted, self- 
sufficient. and increasingly quietist” 
(though one might query whether 
either Milton or- Marvell became “in- 
creasingly quietist”). Milton hardly 
needed to read Marot to learn about 
the ecclesiastical abuses he de- 
nounced in Lvcidas. By the time 
Milton wrote Paradise Lost, over a 
century of European protestant 
thinking was at his disposal, much of 
it in English: French influences were 
very subsidiary. 


have found it closer m ■» 
glish radicals who wereV?? * b 
[n the 164Us and 
had certainly circufi 'fe** 
example m Sir Walter 
There is as little need toS sS , 
sources, French or other Su? 1 
sense of the existe^f ■ Mnv * M 
historical Forces, f 

Heaven’s flame". Like so * 
contemporaries he ent * 
firsthanS; expSien^ fe 
n revolution. The carpe d^f, . 
which underlies ‘To hVcoy^S \ 
g" 1 be found in Ro J X [ 


Of other pMU, Bm fcSJS 

f™ow 8 r s ' o,his “^ 


.It again, a plausible suggestion 
Ihat Marguerite de Navarre's court 
and Marat’s praise of dark beauties, 
did a great deal to establish" an 
alternative feminine ideal", but it is 
less plausible to look forward from 
them to "the dusky beauty of the 
sardonic Rosaline" in Love’s Labour 
Lost. Nevertheless, Richmond's 


Hugh Richmond suggests interest- 
mg analogies between D’Aubignd's 
and Milton’s epics. But need we 
postulate direct influence? As Judith 
Sproxlon persuasively argues in the 
current Journal of European Studies , 


Nevertheless the book is weS wri 
rending. It will tell students rfS 
teenth-cenmry English literature mad 
that they did not know about Fmi 
literature, and will perhaps lead toil* 
discarding of some hoary truisms. Tk t 
chapter on Anne Boleyn’s Infhsw * 
on Wyatt is important. Profca, 
Richmond’s emphasis on the pswfo- 
logicaJ consequences of the Refon» 
tion for literature is stimulalini sal 
worth thinking about. 1 myself fej 
that his focus is too narrow: be up 
very little about Montaigne, for fait 
once, though his influence on a- 
teenth and early seventeenlh-centuir 
English writers was arguably grata 
than that of any of the figures Rich- 
mond studies. 



If the book makes students d 
English literature more aware d 
French influences, it will not tot 
been written in vain. RichmoixTS it 


have been astonishing if similar 
causes had not , produced similar 
effects. 


monstration of ways in which a- 
i poets bate 


teenth-century French poets 


through to new areas of sensiHfty e 
valuable. ~ 
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cna pterion. Loves Labour Lost Is 
useful. It relates the play closely to 

llillnol Ill _ _ . 


French political ove„, s r 'Ro many of 
nls points, this is perhaps not so 
original as he claims, but it is well 
worked out, in some detail. But is it 
evident °f French cultural influ- 
ence? The English public was pas- 


There is an interesting, if rather 
slight, chapter on seventeenth-cen- 
tury French libertines - Thdophile de 
Viau, Jacques Vallde des Barreaux. 

RirhmnnH mn,> . 
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Richmond may or may not be right to 
: nflu ~ * 


trace their influence on Suckling and 
Waller. But Marvell did not need to 


Actaeon and Ixioxi 
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read French libertines to get the idea 
that "all comes by nature 8 . He coiild 


But in the last resort um 
causal literary history is an Unaccept- 
able as any other kind of m&noaosa! 
history. Books seem importasl B 
scholars, but poets did not live id Aa 
libraries. Shakespeare enjoved k 
rapidly changing society; Milton sod 
Marvell experienced their owii 
wars, and helped to make the pottr 
of their day. In literature, , at k*L 
environment is more important to 
inheritance. ; 


By Terence Cave 


ra 8 e 


„ bqroq 
that she cni 


GISELE MATfOEU-CASTELLANI 
MyUiea de 1’frta baroque 


<ue jih France (1954) in 
..iooses themes claimed to 
pc characteristic of a. baroque sensi- 
billty. These themes - hubris, meta- 

mnrnhnc c rivann. ■ in* _ 


Petrarchan! frustration of the lover's 
desire. The voyeuristic fantasies 


[jjorphosis. dream, and the like -are 


j — / M MIIU hac —arc 

in their turn displayed bv clusters of 

• -'p;' 

Brooks, Bernard Weinberg), prefers 
_ j a sm ^ ^ group of poems to 
Mathi 


2 1 ftS 5jf. Actae on, the conjunction 
or tasclnalion and horror associated 
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with erotic transgression in the myths 
of boon and Medusa, an implicit 


many of Mathieu-Castellani’s "bnro- 
que anxieties and obsessions, She 
claims, for instance, that “alors que 
les ronsardisants s’attachaiem h dd- 


barc the mechanism 
ital 


behW 


■'V 1 ' *p w“iv iiiw 1 1 iwwiiuiiidiii^ — , 

the imaginative nnd formal liu®! 8 
of his ooerns: in his virtuoso 


DAVID LEE RUBlNl 

■ino _ , ■ .. Rubiq s terminology, Vinteih'ntive" 

SR) SiTSPf 0hio State Uni- ^ng individual poets nnd poems as 


— 7 , 7 . a msquiaicni o ae- 

enre la deception et la 'vergoane* du 
riveur lorsqu’au rdveil i] s’apersoit 
que le songe est mensonge, les 
poetes baroques se soumettent & la 
fascination onirique . . but the 
angoisse q^no ^' 'Slk fitrert. w ? ress , on t d!si »^!°nmen1 and decep- 
M de ^I’firatiS^baroaLe « ** h c charflCt ««ti c rather of RoS- 

4 uaroque,, s,. Sonnets pour HdHne, wriuen 

nilnnA (Ha _ e> _ 


-- an lUJUMCIi 

tendency towards Narcissism or 

cl m ^ CX M all i y * to 8 ether amount to a 
specifically baroque pathology: “les 
mythes nous donnfcnt h lire 


lion ofriie way in which, iti '« 
rupted" lyric like Thdophifo's 'l* 
of ue liianff 


versity Press. Slh 
0 8142 0322.1 


examples of a.- dominant 'thematic 
(and even psych o-an(Uy tic) pattern; 
Rubin a is “differential . V Both 
however, widen the scope of their 

araumcnf Fmm tlmn m 


Rubin’s historical hypothesis, to* 
which he devotes his brief conclu- 
sion. Is that mid-sbtteenth century 
poets: either impose a visible struc- 
ture of argument or narrative on 


during the first wave of neo-Pet- 
rarchism, than of his early Amours, 


. vr, i — . * ‘■""J mrnmrs, 

in which the pleasures of the dream 
prevail. She is also unable to give a 

cnHcfantrvr,, J 


sna TssiffiS 

Iasi fn mncilt /Uniu.;. r> " 1 


t — o — v» non an vc un 

their poems, or fail totally; i. early 
scventeen[h:cenlury poets, by cOn- 


■ ■ “ — - — uiiauio iu give a 

u a „,.! f i C J 1 °[J e accbl ! nt of ‘he difference 


U was -Iasi 
chance for Schoinis to make* their 
academic fortune by "discovering’. 1 a 
. ma or nnel. n< Alan 


BAOdipnps ior rne reader 
to consult (Mathieii-Castellani here 
has^the advantage that she: can re f er 

Some ..^ c r au l h is pri- 


7 . pufcia, uy cpn? 

trast, seem to construct their poems/ 
loosely and even Incoherently, but ' 
ran be shown to exploit half-hidden , 

f nAmaHo n n/i .. « ■ 


" ... uaii-iuuuon 

tneipatlc and figurative patterns by 
menus of which, in the end, the 


I','”, the 1930s. Some author is pr‘- 

: ; :^enty.yeq T s ago, arrives ;were still ^ SPi ri, 7 itller 6 ste . d J ri Pressing ahi$tor- 

Uhrier; lilies such S a < l K )CI V l, 3 ! hc y , We both awqre . fh zrr 7 *•"" .—■ -^uuvc unuy , 
■•-J? ; 7 n pofefc inconnu ,J .(eveh. ’'luff choiCe materials. £id “"^eqitive uni- 

- I. t.emomber- right lyj "Enciire urt i^t stress on common features have , distinguish be- . 

'-•feaiaWsisw^^iW - . 9:?«iop!n* : 

■ ' of tils study; tie looks at , podma/V 

Theophile . 7 de Vj^u where * - an : 
®PP ar 6 hdy disrupted argument is fe- ' 
W fccdnd-level coherence/' 
. jL h seco n d .Part. "qbn-coniecu: 

: ^ Maynard,. Sigogne, * 

.> ana p^hfie , [ are i ..SitpilarJy tested 
{or modes of unity. Rubio - 

foe,' 1 

Claim, . pdtNfoi^rd . by . Odette de 

/Mporguqs and others, that baroque : 

. /One- Can immediately, think of 
- aspects cjf v 

Roosardl poems on v 

laon; 'aSd 

-.Medusa, oa -dream, and metamor- 
. WW seem- anticipate 


• wi|Uf me 

poem may be read as an integral 
whole, His initial taxonomy of forms 
three types of "consecutive unity", . 

. three. . tvnpi 1 hf f 1 n>s »,* r 


. icore urt : r «™mon reaiqres have 

^ — w j, * the: event, Developing 

[lowevcr, what w^, discovered • was fe conclusions of: her thesis Les . . 

* «« I—* - - {P * 1 gWgHg jg . dfittS fa, pOMe.' 


,. :! i-'- 


v me ui nerence 

between the erotic taste embodied in 
the mid-sixteenth century cult of 
Diana and parallel features of neo- 
Petrarehism (it is ironical that the 
picture chosen for the' cover of her 
anthology' Is Bronzirio's “Venus, 
oipid. Folly, and Time”, a painting 
executed ip the firs? half of the six- 
teenth century and presented to 
Francois Ier). Rubin for his part, 
could b«ifl(XuScd pf ignQrlng Ron- 
“ill ;which 


Matin, “the violation ^ 

rule is not merely appropriate w 
absolutely indispensable lo w 
coherence of the poem", he demom* 
trates that a method some wouW 
claim, to be outdated- is- rap&ble.® 
insights as probing as those of'*** 
recent theories and approaches. . 

The value of Malh]eu-CaSlelM!| 
interpretative' procedure is Wj J 
attributes depth of meaning ®. * 
large body of poetry, often thoWF® 
be artificial and superficial. It 
that she lapses at times Into the ■ inw 
■ simplistic forms of Freudian alwgv 
(Ixion's wheel is a "symbole ttof 
nln’*, the vulture an c imag<? .«.« 
mfere"): Lacan’s emphasis on J 
linguistic character Of psp^rjj, 
> alytlc materials 7 -..which. she '"Nrl 


disregards - would have pijww; ' 
;fiil Corrective, 1 . and is h 


use! 


~ f u : 7 ° uuenu, wmen 

might . have rendereef examples of 
two-level' coherence; indeed, the ode 


— — mueeq, me ode 

as a genre .Is characterized^ bv . a com- 

: ^"^"rgi-nent and 


assopiatlvo thematic patteming, so 
more detailed demonstration 


ways suited to this highly- 
tionallzed and ■self-nbunshlng'-P^K: 
But as a companion volumeJM” 
anthology, Mythes de Vitos 
amply jflustrates the pleasures : Pj.« , 
neo- Petrarch ist .text: 

’Ixion- act 1 , put'; everyone's: ; i8V^i“j ]v 
obsessions arid anxieties (though 


7 - ---- rrv v.v wiiaiavier or seven-' 
teenth-century, Lyric form .would seem * • francophone ".Won woulO'ff 1 ^. 
to be called for. ; ” WCm pun In "pressant ta - nue ;.f 
o.,ki^~v~--j.- L'_i p- : . -. plaisir"). -. - 



).s thus Pro- 
Icarus - are 


slve scale. HUs itaain /purposfc is to' 
persuade- us' to apply, rigorous criteria ■ 
JiH 22 nln8 ■'f orm » df the: barii- 

& Ij l c ' i and ab 9 va >H to . Study- 
1,0 ■ 38 iamples' of 
SgB** wnsibilhy but “for 1 . ' 

iH*s .concise, austere style - - 
SS 'S t ?# eS J pf hdry-i wir ^ 
0, - e ”! ? f : ^ Wromepti 


Chanter m’estuet: Songs off jjjjj' 


vires, edited by Sapiuel N^^j.. 
berg, music edited by 
(56fl pp.. Faber. X25 ^ : 0 .571 10Q42_^ ■ 
is. an anthology of more, tflaj gr 
.hundred 0 rigsffom -tw.JJJ 




tions and musical ; .- lingrrisd? 
ary notes/ Jhq yolume also jfl«[jJS 
ri; biblioB^aphy, . '’glossary and ■ 
biographies qf the . trbuvjres,, . 
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Transforming the obvious 


By J. B. Donne 

SUSAN VOGEL (Editor!: 

For Spirits and Kings 
African Art from the Tishman Col- 
lection 

I5fipp with 42 colour plates and 217 
black-and-white illustrations. New 
York: The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (distributed by Harry N. Abrams 
Inc). SI 4.94. 

U 87099 267 8 

It is debatable whether wc are yet in 
a position to discuss the. “history" of 
African art. The term itself, derived 
as it is from the European classical 
tradition, is open to dispute when 
used in an African context. The 
generic concept of “art" does not 
come naturally to African ways of 
thought, and those figure-carvings 
and musks that are so highly and 
justly admired as works of art in 
private nnd public collections 
throughout the rest of the world may 
well have an animist or social or 
ritual significance in (heir African 
setting which transcends by far their 
aesthetic appeal. Africans prefer to 
express their artistic sensibilities in 
the appreciation of woven cloth, a 
piece of jewelleiy, pottery, or a 
carved stool, all of which we tend to 
thrust higgledy-piggledy into the rag- 
bag of “minor arts". 

Any study of African art soon runs 
into the quicksands of uncertainty 
where archaeologists and historians 
arc still undecided about such fun- 
damental problems as the introduc- 
tion of the Iron Age and the direc- 
tions of Bantu dispersion. Even in 
Nigeria, where an enormous amount 
of fieldwork has been carried out. 
the proposed line of continuity from 
the Nok Culture (5th century bc to 
2nd century ad), through Tfe [floruit 
12th— 15th centuries) ana Benin (15th 
century or -earlier,- to 1897), pi own to 
the traditional Yoruba carvings still 


being produced today, is highly spe- 
culative. Moreover, the technically 


superb and wonderfully intricate 
bronze work in a completely indi- 
vidual style found at Igbo-Ukwu, a 


hundred miles east of Benin, and 
dated between the 8th and 10th cen- 
turies, awkwardly intrudes into the 
gap of a thousand years and several 
hundred miles which separate Nok 
front Ife. 

Only in the past twenty-five years 
have art historians, especially in 
North America, concentrated their 
studies on Africa, in 1957, Roy Sie- 
ber, now doyen of African art his- 
tory in the United States, presented 
his doctoral thesis on "African tribal 
sculpture"; the following year, Wil- 
liam Fagg, then Deputy Keeper of 
the Department of Ethnography at 
the British Museum, published his 
monumental Sculpture of Africa , 
which renewed and revitalized the 
study of the subject. At about this 
time, in New York, Governor Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller opened his own 
collection lo the public by founding 
the Museum of Primitive Art on 
West 54th Street, with the ail histo- 
rian, Robert Goldwater, as its first 
Director. 

It was in 'the late 1950s, too, that 
Paul Tishman’s interests as a collec- 
tor turned from Pre-Columbian and 
modem art towards Africa. His ear- 
liest acquisitions were an ivory lady- 
in-waiting and a bronze helmet mask 
for the Udodua rite, both from the 
city of Benin. Since then, with the 
guidance particularly of Roy Sieber 
and William Fagg, he has greatly 
extended the collection while main- 
taining its extremely high quality. In 
1966. a selection of 135 pieces mer- 
ited an exhibition at the Mus£e de 
I'Homme in Paris. This was followed 
by further exhibitions in Jerusalem 
and many cities in the United States, 
culminating recently in a display at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
150 pieces selected from a total of 
some 350 in the collection. Of these, 
sixty are attributed in the catalogue 


to Nigeria, reflecting the expertise of 
Tishman’s principal advisers. For 
Spirits and Kings, edited by Susan 
Vogel, Curator of the African collec- 
tions at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, illustrates all 150 works, some- 
times accompanied by field photo- 
graphs, with comments from some 
seventy of the world’s experts on 
particular areas. These include half- 
a-dozen Africans, while the rest are 
drawn almost equally from Europe 
and North America. 
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typical but delightful Nguni figure 
from Natal. 

The sheer quality, almost without 
exception, of the individual pieces in 
the collection is overwhelming, and 
is a tribute to Tishman’s personal 
taste and to his judicious use of 
expertise. To lake the example of 
Baulc and Senufo carving, where the 
studied beauty of the one and the 
often soft lines of the other make too 
immediate an appeal to the tyro, he 
has chosen pieces in which the sim- 
plicity and severity of form and the 
stripping of a style to its essentials 
transform the obvious into perfec- 


Ovimbundu staff, a carving from 
Angola. From the book reviewed here. 

The exhibition and its catalogue 
therefore reflect, on the one hand 
the present fashions in African art, 
and on the other the present stale of 
scholarly interest and knowledge. 
The geographical range is impressive, 
though concentrated in West and 
Central Africa. North Africa is omit- 
ted completely, as is to be expected 
in a collection of mainly figure sculp- 
ture and masks (though some rare 
and perhaps not very appealing 
masks are to be found north of the 
Sahara). East and Southern Africa 
are represented by an important 
grave figure from tne Malagasy Re- 


public, a fine stone-figure -attributed 
to Great Zimbabwe, and' a rather 


The classical styles of court art 
appear to predominate over the 
more fantastic objects that in the 
past appealed to artists and collectors 
alike. But there are some exhilarat- 
ing new discoveries. The great if 
gruesome life-size stntuc from the 
Cumcroons Grasslands of a seated 
king returned from buttle, with his 
sword in one hand and a human 
head in the other, is probably un- 
ique. A fine small figure of an execu- 
tioner in a similar pose comes from 
the Fon of the ’ Benin Republic 
(formerly Dahomey), among whom 
such excellence is a rarity. An 
Asante maternity figure is a superb 
example of what in itself is a com- 
mon enough subject. The famous 
names appear - Dogon and Benin 
and Yoruba, Fang, Kota, Kongo and 
Luba - but so do those of the lesser 
known Bassa, Attic, Urhobo, Tiv. 
Tsogo and Wofigo. 

In the present situation, where 
generalizations are likely to be so 
quickly overtaken by new data, ex- 
tended captions attached to a body 
of photographs based on an exhibi- 
tion provide a most useful and prac- 
tical method of publishing and dis- 
seminating recent findings. But the 
idea of inviting some seventy experts 
( to present their knowledge and opin- 
ions of 1 individual- masterpieces (apd 
on occasion one piece is discussed by 


two experts) is both novel and fruit- 
ful. although the rewards vary con- 
siderably depending not only on the 
investigator's own interests, but also 
on what can and what cannot any 
longer be found out. In the case of 
Yoruba sculpture, studies are con- 
tinuing in the attribution of pieces to 
particular hands and the rediscovery 
of the families and individual names, 
of carvers. Much work, too, is being 
done to reveal the mythology behind 
the iconography of Yoruba art. With 
regard to the Senufo, the meaning of 
the indigenous terms used by the 
masking societies, so often misunder- 
stood and therefore misapplied up to 
now, is at last being clarified. But 
the contributors to For Spirits and 
Kings also indicate the limitations of 

E resent knowledge: the expert who 
as here attributed the figure of a 
European (no 86) to the I jo of 
Southern Nigeria has since slated 
tlint It might be ascribed to the Bi- 
djoao of the Bissagos Islands, over 
1 ,5(50 miles nway. Such academic 
honesty is welcome, following the 
wilder assertions and interpretations 
presented in the past. 

When a collection is devoted 
almost entirely to the plastic arts 
(there is one piece of Kuba raffia 
cloth among tne selection), it may 
seem inconsequent to point to (he 
apparent lack of interest in other art 
forms. But this seems to typify a 
trend among many collectors, who 
have not yet responded to the recent 
excellent scholarly publications and 
museum exhibitions devoted, for ex- 
ample, to African textiles and metal- 
work. The exhibition catalogue has 
therefore to exclude these fields, 
although several of the contributors 
have done most imoortanl work In 


have done most important work In 
them over the past decade. Despite 
this limitation, For Spirits and Kings 
serves as a valuable interim report 
on the present state of African art 
studies, as- well as providing an im- 
portant fond of hew . and ■ detailed, 
in (bmfatfon .which will g(eetJy add fo 
the general body of ‘knowledge.; ‘ ' 
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p-iVetu titles in the African Writers Series 1 

Devil on the Cross 

NGUGI WA THIONG’O 

Ngugi, in the novel he wrote in prison, provokes with the force . /jUU^ 
of Brecht, Bunyari, Swift and Beckett while using the ancient ; / * 

rhythms of traditional story-telling. (AWS 200) / otv ton 

435 90200 8 paper £2.25 net . /. . I 

I Will Marry When I Want / J ^ 

NGUGI WA THIONG’O and NGUGI' WA MItRIE Mpff 

This is the renowned play which was banned in Kenya; shortly / 

afterwards Ngugi wa Thiong’o wai Imprisoned without trial. - . Nisi,.. 

(AWS 246) . 

435902466 .... paper £1.95 net 

Wrong Ones lh the Dock 

t.m.aluko \ •. 

T. M. Aluko, the witty chronicler of hligerian- life, uses this stpry : f 
of a qourt case to attack debilitating ihefneieneyfrom * 
instinctively discourteou8 juniors to the cynicism and sexual IP9B 

indiscretions of the bosses, (AWS 242) f \ .» 

.435902423 . V 1 paper £M5 net f fi|V 
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South African People’s Plays 

GIBSON KENTB and OTHERS 


Tom Mboya: The Man Kenya Wanted to Fbrget 

DAVID GOLDSWORTHY 

This book captures the political atmosphere before and after 
independence in Kenya. It raises questions pf historical ' 
importance: Mboya a C.I. A. agent? Why did he want 

power? Why was Kdnyetta afraid, of him? Above all who killed 
him? The answers are 1 not easy, but £)r Goldsworthy suggests 
new interpretations. 


435 96275 2 



cased £15.00 net 


The PoUdcs of Basic Needs 

RICHARD SANDBROOK . • , < Y 

This impressive work focuseson the roots of urban and rural j 
poverty, and discusses class formation and mobilization in Africa. 
•435965379' !| :Y !• -.Y’V' ' Y* paper £8.95 ; net 


Batdefront Namibia 

JOHNYA-OTTO 


the mood which led to the Soweto uprisings. (AWS 224). ■ 
435902245 ' ■ \ paper £2,95 net ■ 


The Human Geography offropical Africa 

REUBEN K UDO ^ ’ . 

: This renowned Nigerian geographer provides, an overview of Africa’s: physical 
i . WYfronoreht, people and sodedesi T%ert.feUp^ ad analysis of agriculture, 
fishing, mining add manufacturing. Y . ” ! ‘‘ ' ' n . ,'V I, * •- 

•' 435959190 •: * : Y. i - .v Y ; ; r !- • ' • : paper £8.95 • 

• ^ on ^tlte to this address qaoUo$ 



dominanpe of South Africa. (AWS 244). Y . Y . . . ; ’ 

43590244 X • Y.-.:' - v '. ( ^ t . “ . 

BamUet . • : ^ Y V ’ ! ''' 

Seven Years in a South African Prison • r \ r • ' 7 / • V Y 

HUGflLBWlM \ : ; v ; ,-y l. , ./•; 


'Honest* unsensationali delicately perceived, powerfully written . - i . /• 

- occasionally ^ is tnagniSfrcent,* Surufoy Titties (AWS 251)^ ^ 
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Nigeria Since 1970 

An Economic and Political Outline 

Anthony Kirk -Greene and Douglas Rfmmer 

0 340 26207 9 Available Paperback £3.60 

Social Science Research Methods 

An African Handbook 

W tt ,,r ?aKS a »'" Rim ™ r 

EEC and the Third World 


A Survey 1 

0 340 28502 7 Available Paperback £ 6.00 

Economic Evaluation and the 
Environment 

Charles Cooper 

AdSbSSto Avfl . ,l ® b,e Paperback £8.00 

r£gSE£ a9socfaUon wl1h *** United Nations Environment 

Hodder & Stoughton 

PO Box 702, Mill Road, Dunton Green, Sevenoaka, Kent TNI 3 2 YD 


Forthcoming Book* on Africa from Yale 

South African Politics : 

Leonard Thompson and Andrew Prior ■ ’ . i 

SSR5S D * , " w ”“ hi «“ 

£»a6ES&9&'r 

A Council on Foreign Relations Book £19.95 

John X. Merriman 

Paradorica 1 South African Statesman : 

rtiyllis Lewsen 

StewsswsM 

illustrated £28, Of) .• 

Y^Ie University Press 

NewHayenA. London 

13 Bedford Square, London WdlB 3 JP 


Time of troubles 


By Chinweizu 

BUCHI EMECIIETAl ■ 

Destination Olafra 

259pp. Allison and Biubv. £9 95. 

0 85031 409 7 

One is entitled to expect from a 
work which advertises itself as histor- 
ical fiction, an imaginative treatment 
which takes one behind the news 
headlines or the summaries of 
chronicles in such a way that one 
gets a feel for the historical times, 
places, events and characters on 
which the fiction is based. Buchi 
Emecheta certainly crams every bit 
of news from twelve years of Niger- 
ia’s tumultuous politics and civil war 
into Destination Biafra: elections, in- 
dependence celebrations, coups, dip- 
lomatic wranglings, pogroms, battle- 
field mayhem, the havoc of war on 
villages, starvation, relief operations, 
international protests - nothing is left 
out. But where is the imaginative 
treatment? Certainly not m the 
crudely conflated events and person- 
ages; nor in. the undisguised prop- 
aganda and rumour. It is as though 
the fictional element makes fls 
appearance, in the form of the im- 

E robable adventures of the novel's 
erome and hero (an Oxford-edu- 
cated Nigerian girl and an English 
political agent and spy for whom she 


= doubles as lover and assistant), only 
in the face of the obvious difficulty 
of holding so much semi-factual 
; material together. 

These two protagonists seem to be 
superhuman. Debbie Ogedembe is a 
spoilt brat who appears to see war 
and high politics as merely a con- 
tinuation of undergraduate pranks. 
Joining the Nigerian army in a lime 
of coups, she rounds up some offi- 
cers for an exercise which turns into 
a massacre. Though initially dis- 
traught at this bloody result, she 
quickly recovers and plunges into the 
next adventure that is suggested to 
her. She is sent by her English lover 
to dissuade her old friend, the rebel 
leader, from seceding. After many 
violent experiences, she arrives in 
Biafra long after her mission has 
become pointless, switches sides and 
undertakes a propaganda mission for 
the secessionists. Arriving in Lon- 
don, she singlehandediy whips up a 
massive demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square; dashes over to Germany to 
throw a leatherful of animal blood at 
Britain's pro-Nigeria Prime Minister 
who is visiting there; flits back lo 
London where she switches sides (or < 
is it sympathies?) again and is sent 
by her lover back into Biafra to 
assassinate the rebel leader. Waiting 
for her opportunity, she kills time by 
writing a book lo be called, believe it 
or noi Destination Biafra. Her lover, 
Alan Grey, is an equally improbable 
superman who, while ostensibly 


collecting artworks for export iL 
hajdedly choreograph, *£+ 

All this makes the storv i.ii 
elegant and assured as°7& 
break a thousand broocoS 
once. Destination Biafa°L?£ 
convey the fee! of the 
that was Biafra. All It do2f5 
one wondering whv it- fall* « n a? 15 

saar. 1 - 1 -? 

Emecheta’s previous works. 


It is not, of course, that so 
cannot be triumphantly told“ T 0 
wctisiml space; it ismhrrtaS 
tell .it w e ji requires a different 4 
disciplined talent. To do justice & 
her material would require 
cope of Tolstoy in War and f£ 
the synoptic powers of Gabriel Ou- 
"f ™^ ez »n One Hundred 
of Solitude, or Margaret Mitchells 
judicious selection of a represent* 
Jive microcosm in Gone With fa 
Wind. A writer whose reputation h« 
been made with fictionalized tolo- 
biography must recognize that a Ira 
to historical fiction, and especially l 
the large canvas of tumultuous pule 
history, may not be easy and m 
call for a different apprenticeship. 

Africans - and indeed all others- 
who want to see more African 
women writers and see them brine 
their insight to non-mat rinwwi 
themes, would be pleased if. in ixr 
next work. Buchi Emecheta stow 
that she has mastered the craft her 
new interest calls for. 


Between two worlds 


rising, was head of the grammar 

By Dennis Duerden scho °l- However. Soyinka was 


WOLE SOYINKA! 

Ak£, the years of childhood 

ytens?"* t7 - m - ■ 

Wole Soyinka's fame outside Africa 
was extended in the mid-1960s by the 
general critical acclaim which greeted 
the production of his plays on the 
London stage, and soon afterwards 
3“ m a Nigerian jail during 

the Biafran war attracted the dally 
attention of the world's press. After 
he had survived this ordeal, including 
a year in Solitary confinement, he 
^ote an adaptation of The Bacdiae 
m Euripides for production at the 
National Theatre in London, a fact 

book remehlber When readin 8 lh,s 

Jh t e y l ars of Mdhood de- 
55%® , th f., br st twelve years of 
Soyinka's ifi» ru-iust:..., uit . 


— . wnun .OVIIUUI, MIS 

father was headmaster of the primary 
school and his uncle, whose wife led 
,a historically important women’s up- 


New Books for Africa Middle Class African Marriage 

from Allen & Unwin Chri.uuppp,„„ iwurnaee 

Ghanal967-1966 . 

: ■‘SsSzSgS&SS?' 

Money ianid BftllKIhff • ' j ? 5 Tnal^r ' 

■ ^ .? 4^SnS^!(j : - “ ‘ ****** African; 


greeted by the Alakt. the king of 
! Abeokuia. as a relative, and there- 
fore grew up in two worlds, that of 
the 1 strictly Christian teachings of his 
L at J? e J' and that of the traditional 
^ 1 ? • of a grandfather who “cut his 
ankles 1 and initiated him into some 
of the mysteries of the cult of Ogun. 
a leader of the Yoruba demi-gods. 
One of the outstanding features or 
this book is its description of the 
cqnstant intrusion of the world of 
pagan* belief into the author’s early 
• fe as a member of a Christian fam- 
ly. He describes how his belief in 
tne ghosts of the local ancestors was 
s ° real foal he actually talked to the 
ftfiost of Bishop Ajayi Crowther in 
the old rectory and how the ghost 
snowed him his watch on a silver 
^.ntaken fr ?m his waistcoat pock- 
et. Similarly his Uncle Sanya had 
been punished when a child for up- 
setting the spirits by persisting m 
searching for snails to eat in an area 
which was acknowledged to be the 
spirits territory. Witchcraft and sor- 
edry were a constant threat from 
rivals to Soyinka’s and his contem- 
poraries success in examinations; or 
were used by the opposition to try to 
thwart his aunt's political aims. . 

nJ? e J a 2? r i s an im P° r rant compo- 
nent of the last part of the book. 


’ Soyinka was used by the women u a 
» willing messenger and was. able |o 
r satisfy his avid curiosity about . their 
; rebellion against discriminatory law 
in 1945. Tlie women succeeded in 
1 forcing the, deposition of the AhU. 
Soyinka's eye-witness description of 
the way in which a women s rebrt- 
lion in fact began from nn alliance 
between the educated - middle d^ . 
women and the market women ilfi 
tried to:educnte is an Invaluable his- 
torical document. The book ito 
t rates the traditional power oi 
women in West African society: te 
example, the dominating- influence of 
his mother. Wild Christian, on ik 
schoolmaster's family. . and tht 
restraint she exercized, on 
women’s political movement. It a!» 
shows the recognition by '.tne IJ|« 
lenders in the society that the 
women's intervention was legitimate- 
They said that it had been predated 
by Ifa, god of fate, and that It hap- 
pened during the reign of every thir- 
teenth or fourteenth king. • 
Soyinka’s vivid and lucid account 
of his childhood is. inter alto' <■ 
invaluable source for an understand- 
ing of his work as a dramatist. d?S- 
onstrating his reasons for m&kmfi *p 
adaptation of The Bdcchae 1 and W 
the important part played by n't 
womdn in his other works.- 
Harvest for example. • ' . ; 



Then 

Then we believed we were at homo 
Md if the golf course hid gangs of black burglars 
rtjen the streets were full of dancing policemen. . v < 
,2? ,d “P u ‘* blow-torch to the iron roofs 
and theilakes mine floating like leaves. 

They.were disciplined seasons, then. 

The dust obeyed the winds ' ' * . • ‘ 

and the winds never changed, v & ‘ 

jJ r '' io £ t j?. e lo,t cattle of sandy streets ! , i 

Aet r- A «4 When thi dust settled ... 
* 0t *T y on “ ny ,tr «ngers 

Md left tbelr, remain* for the dancing policemen . 1 ' .v 
I auppoie th^ went on eVen after thetirtie ’ : 

-.b , ■ 
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Veldtanschauung 


By Geoffrey Wheatcroft 

THEODOR HANK, HERIHERT 
WEILAND and CERDA VIERUAC: 

South Africa: The Prospects or 
Peaceful Change 

492pp. Rex Collings. £15. 

08fi m 144 6 

DAVID HARRISON: 

The White Tribe or Africa 
Souih Africa in perspective 
307pp. British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. £8.95. 

0 563 17S38 8 

CORDON WINTER: 

Inside BOSS 

South Africa's Secret Police 
640pn. Allen Lane. £7.95 (Penguin. 

tl 7139 1391 6 

More than eighty years ago Winston 
Churchill said that South Africa was 
a “land of lies". No other country's 
history is such a web of evasion and 
myth, still to be unravelled. Episodes 
which come to mind are the early 
migration of the Xhosa peoples and 
the Jameson Raid (the parliamentary 
inquiry into which was known at the 

time as the “Lying in State at West- „ n 

minster"). Dishonesty, tendentious- degree of identification between 
ness, parti pris ana delusion still 
characterize the discussion of pre- 
sent-day South Africa. And that in 
turn affects writing about the future 
of the country - of which it may be 
said that there has anyway been too 
much. Among the worst offenders 
are liberal and radical opponents of 
the apartheid regime. It goes without 
saying that any "Info emanating 
from Pretoria should be taken with a 
pinch of soul. Equally, however, 
oppositionist writing should be read 
sceptically. The form which dishones- 


Peaceful Change, is in a sense a 
oucstion. The short answer is that 
the prospects are not good. But the 
authors give a lengthy answer. They 
begin in any case, quite properly, 
with an epigraph - it might, alas, 
stand as his epitaph - from Steve 
Biko: "Even if the prospects for 
peaceful change are extremely slim, 
they are worth invest igating.” The 
book is based on comprehensive 
opinion surveys throughout South 
Africa, conducted in 1974, 1976 and 
1977. It is a mine of information, 
although for much of its length 
scarcely (in the parlance of the 
Rand) a payable one. 

Making fun of the social sciences 
is easy and unfair. But there is some- 
thing comical about the way in which 
the authors - academic sociologists - 
use the professional techniques of 
interrogation so laboriously to pro- 
duce conclusions which any newspap- 
er reporter might have provided 
more quickly and more cheaply. 
Table 7.5 (there arc many tables) 
shows that 1 0U per cent of those who 
vote for the ultra-white supremacist 
HNP are “intransigent" in their atti- 
tudes to change. Elsewhere we learn 
that “ there is also racial prejudice 
among blacks". The authors are fond 
of italics, especially when they feel 
that a blinding glimpse of the ob- 


yenrs and they had to leave"; and a 
“moderate'* homeland politician savs. 
‘it is high time people stopped mik- 
ing nonsense about South Africa 
heme empty before the whites ar- 
rived. Thai s ideology not history." 
There is of course rhetoric abnul 
black unity but several interviews re- 
veal deep splits within the black 
leadership: “There is increasing 
polarization not only between black 
and white but between black and 
black." A Black Consciousness man 


says, "Wc arc separated from the 
ANC less by a generation gap than 
by a gap of politics at different 
times. The London ANC with its 


vious calls for emphasis: “the high 
degree of identification between the 
volk and the party guarantees the NP 


ty most commonly takes is ground- 
less optimism. Leave aside the dis- 
reputable Stalinist (fis opposed to the 
reputable neo-Marxist) school of 
analysis, which has consistently got 
South Africa wrong. Look only at 
the liberals. In South Africa: Crisis 
for the West (published in 1964). for 
example, Colin and Margaret Legum 
wrote that “there is no chance what- 
ever that the present anti-communist 
while government can be sustained 
in power for more than a few years", 
aijtl more specifically, “. . . perhaps 
two or three years before the col- 
lapse of Angola; and another year 
for Mozambique and Southern 
Rhodesia. Thus one would fix the 
crisis point [for South Africa] at be- 
tween 1966-68." 

. The failure of past predictions has 
not dulled, the enthusiasm -for 
prophecy and analysis. Indeed, the 
spate of books on South Africa 
seems fuller than ever. They tend to 
have rhetorical and often mterroga- 
titles. Gwendolen Carter asks 
Which Way Is South Africa Going?, 
R- W. Johnson asks How Long Will 
South Africa Survive! and Is 
answered after a fashion by Messrs 
Oann and Duignan. The title of 
a new bopk By Theodor Hanf. 
rHenbert Weilana and Gerda Vier- 
dag, South Africa: The Prospects of 


a decisive [electoral] majority". A 
large part of the book could be 
summarized as. the blacks want pow- 
er more than ever and the whites still 
don't want to give it up - not a startling 
conclusion. 

For all that, there is much of in- 
terest. Some of it is in interviews 
with Nationalists, mostly politicians 
but also dergyrien. journalists and 
academics. Off the record they can 
express thoughts which would be 
rigorously repressed in public. Sever- 
al Afrikaners show guilt about the 
treatment of the mestizo Coloureds. 
One says, “The Coloureds must be 
recognised as members of our na- 
tion , another. “The integration of 
the Coloureds is the only possible 
solution. The politicians know this; 
but they refuse to admit it. . , (It 
should be Rdded that a Coloured 
leader says. “I reject a special solu- 
tion for the Coloureds. X refuse to 
support measures of this kind. I 
don't want to be a collaborator.”) 
The old sore of relations between the 
Afrikaners and the English-speaking 
whites - Anglikaners in william 
Plomer's phrase - is here too. There 
is a nice example of Boer disdain for 
the roolnek. A conservative Dutch 
Reformed pastor Says, “You can see 
the difference [between Afrikaner 
and Anglikaner] by comparing what 
students from Stellenbosch and Cape 
Town do on a Sunday. Hie former 
do social work atnong the poor. The 
latter seduce Coloured girts.” 

But the most important part of the 
book deals with black attitudes. 
Being- South Africans, the speakers 
go back to history. An African 
National Congress. (ANC) leader 
asks, “What is ail this nonsenss ab- 
out 300 years of white history? The 
Portuguese were in Africa wr 500 


strong influence of the white Com- 
munist parly is far lo our left, while 
the African Nationalist ANC (Dar- 
Es-Salaam) is perhaps a little to the 
right of us." 

The interviews touching on fn- 
katha are particularly illuminating. 
Chief Gaisha Buthelezi’s movement 
is not purely Zulu, but Zulu 
nationalism is its driving motor. Us 
success has vexed both the Pretoria 
government, which has on its hands 
a “homeland" leader who Is a politi- 
cian of high ability and who, whatev- 
er his ultimate intentions, is no cor- 
rupt stooge; and the old LcU which 
affects to believe that there are no 
significant tribal - say rather national 
- differences within South Africa. 
Several speakers testify, with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm, to the success 
of Inkatha. Having expressed his 
admiration for and resentment of 
Chief Buthelezl, one of them con- 
cludes, “What he still has is an 
ethnic base - which isn’t going to 
help him at all - just as it hasn't 
helped anyone in Africa." That is 
good, even for the land of lies, when 
one reflects on such African phe- 
nomena as Mau Mau, Nigerian poli- 
tics, Mr Mugabe’s ZANU - or in- 
deed Afrikanerdom. 

To understand this last there are 
worse places to start that The Whitt 
Tribe of Africa . (Th era are better, 
however? two 6Ttfie“l>fiSl bdtfk$ on 
the subject, differing in interpreta- 
tion but both written from the inside, 
are lieribert Adam's and Hermann 
Giliomee's The Rise and Crisis of 
Afrikaner Power and W. A. de 
Klerk's Puritans In Africa. And 
Richard West's The While Tribes of 
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□tween the spin-off, based on the recent BBC 
h-speaking series which David Dlmbleby pro- 
i William sented and David Harrison pro- 
too There duced. It bears the traces of its ori- 
disdain for g* ns » such as interviews with obscure 
Ive Dutch out telegenic persons, and it does not 
ou can see pretend to be a serious ■ work of 
Afrikaner history, but it is lively and readable, 
aring what R »» Also handsomely produced, and 
and Cape cheap for what it is. 
lie former Mr Harrison coven, although not 
poor. The qufte chronologically, 1 the main 

Is.” events in Afrikaner history, settle- 

nf .Up ment under the Dutch East India 
Company, British cohquest, the 
“century of wrong”, the Great Trek. 

' the successful first and unsuccessful 

~v second “Wars of Independence’ 9 , the. 

niniJ aK. r ton 8 fr° m 1902 to 1948 when 
-n™ the history . of the Boers aiid of South 
fZl UK Africa merged. All of this is useful 
■ • r 10 rind Indeed Important for a country 

I tfhere history lives even; more ; vivjd-; 

■ ly, and with even more malign effect, 
Q ' than in Ireland.. Since the program-. 

mes weTe^ shown the story nas been 
CA cn brought up to date to cover “Mulder- 
. gate , the last election and the latest 
stratagems of. Mr Botha's govern- 

fe4-S0 ' mont '- . ' 

j 0 en One stratagem about which tpo 
. little is known is Uie activities.: qf 
10.00 BOSS (the $urpau of .State Secijr- 
ity); that is tp say'^we: Have- little 
; reliable information about. Its Sur- 
reptitious operations. Gordop Win-' 
i n nn - ter's book - ostensibly an account of 
: 1 u,uv his years as a 1 BOSS agent - scarcely 

helps. The' best t|ifiL can bc said 
£5 25 about it Is that it casts coini? light. Of 
a sort, an unfunny subject. As a 
R1CE8 bobk it is. abysmal, rambling, jn cop- 
, / . rt ruction and trashy Jn style: "She 

• J : . .. did better,; than- that and treated me 


soft, even musical, and his cultured 
English accent was such that he 
sounded like a duke." 

The trouble is knowing what, if 
anything, to believe. For Winter 
lakes us not just to a land of lies but 
straight to the Liar Paradox (in 
which wc arc told by a Cretan, “All 
Cretans arc liars”). By his own 
says "1 am a Cretan"). By his own 
uccount he is a petty criminal and a 
hanger-on of gangsters, a common 
informer and an agent provocateur. 
Nor docs the way in which his story 
is told inspire confidence. He is 
apparently one of those lucky people 
with total recall. Long passages of 
dialogue from many years ago arc 
quoted directly. Some of them are 
merely hearsay, such as a conversa- 
tion that the late Bram Fischer is 
said to have had in his prison celt 
with H. J. van den Bergn, head of 
BOSS. Hie reader is unlikely to 
share Winter's belief in its authentic- 
ity. Again, although there was cer- 
tainly some South African involve- 
ment In Biafra during the secessionist 
war, it is straining credibility to 
accept the author's statement that 
“Mr P. W. Botha (then minister of 
defence), secretly sent 200 South 
African troops, wearing false uni- 
forms, to fight in Biafra . . . Years 
later I was told at a high level in 
BOSS that Mr Botha had oeen asked 
lo send the troops by the American 
CIA which had masterminded Col- 
onel Chukwuemeka Ojukwu’s proc- 
lamation on 30 May 1967 that Biafra 
was to be an independent state." 

It is small wonder that the anti- 
apartheid movement has been di- 
vided as to whether publication of 
this book is on balance a good thing 
(Mr Ronald Segal has said that he 
may end his connection with Penguin 
Books on account of it, a threat 
which must have caused some wiy 
amusement in Pretoria.) In the end, 

1 disentangling what is true and useful 
in the book is a thankless and almost, 
impossible - task. Winter was . yn-:, 
doiibtedfy some sort, of BOSS em- 
ployee, undoubtedly had access to 
Hies which he seems to have retained 
(but how?) and quotes from, un- 
doubtedly got up to Various dirty 
tricks. The oook is best treated as a . 
toxic sample of deep and very dirty 
waters. 

BOSS, In fact, is at the sharp end 
of a ferocious power struggle. It may 
be that the men of BOSS - and of 
ANC and of Inkatha - understand 
the real .world of power better than, 
the authors- of South Africa: The 
Prospects of Peaceful Change. We 
said earlier that making fun .of the 
social sciences Is unfair. But even 
when, as in the case of Theodor 
Hanf and his co-authors, academic 
writers are grimly factual, there is a 
sense of remoteness from reality. It 
is hard' not to smile at such state- 
ments as "Simulation, games in the 
Stanford study of the - causes of 
World War. I have shown that a 
different perception of hostility might 
have Prevented, the outbreak of 
wan” . But then the leaders of Europe 
in -1914 — like Messrs Botha and 
-Buthelezi - had not worked at the 
Deutsches Institut fflr Internationale 
■ PSdagpgische. Forschung, 

.. Even the authort' bogln /dimly to, 

S ' jive.'- this at 'the end of their 
: "the conflict about prosperity 
is fundamentally negotiable", and 


“the conflict about identity, although 
■ far more .difficult is not insoluble ] 
granted certain preconditions and re- 
servations, What about the third con- 
flict - conflict about power?"- What. 

. ■ indeed? The' Te$son why, irf the end, 
'the prospect^' for, peaceful change tire 
-pdor in a ^ power .contest: as f intract- 
able as the South African! one is that, 
as the authors ’ cpm patrio t pu t it, the 
.great questions of out ! tl mo' 'dre not 
settled by’ resolutions and majority 
/votes put by blood and iron/ 

'i : Mord appropriate -thin fJIsm&rck’s 
phrase, in thVconteXt of South' Afri- 
ca, might : be tpe title Ftitt Stern gave 
- to his life Df 'Bismarck's hanker. 


Evans 


Why We Struck 
Adewate Ademoyega 
Why We Struck tells the story at 
the first military Intervention in 
Nigenan politics. The coup that 
took place on January is. 1966, 
was conceived and planned 
together by Majors Nzeogwu, 
lleajuna and Ademoyega. 

The execution of the plan had a 
lightning effect, and the coup 
provoked a reaction wilhin the first 
hours of it$ commencement, 
opening the floodgate that 
culminated in Ihe Civil War. 

976 167 187 X 208 pp 
£2.95 net 

Advanced Reading 
Comprehension 

K. Rayan 

One of the hardest problems 
faced by the posl-'O' level student 
Is ihe need lo read and assimilate 
a large amount of specialised 
written material. The course 
cone ant rales on scientific writing, 

In which area students encounter 
the greatest difficulty. Extracts are 
followed by carefully-framed 
questions and a self-checking - 
scare chart ensures thal progress 
can be assessed. 

0 237 50429 4 240 pp 
£2-95 non -net 

Testing for Continuous 
Assessment 

A Handbook for Teachers 
in Schools and Colleges 
A.E. Ashworth 

The author explains the reasons 
lor continuous lasting, 
measurement and evaluation 
throughout all sieges of school . 
fife, and the underlying principles 
of oopafru^lng; scoring and * • !. ■ 
admin (Storing feslfi'fn a variety of 
school subject areas. 

This book can be used as a 
textbook lor courses In education, 
education psychology and 
. psychometry, while teaching staff 
of schools .colleges and 
universities will find the book 
useful for assessing ihelr own 
■ tests, . • . . • • : • • - 

. 0237505169. .f44pp • 

£2.85 non-nel 

' Psychological Guidance 
of the Schoolchild. 

• Edited by M.OA Duro/afye < 
Intended to glve.teachars a fufler - 
understanding of the 
requirements of schoolchildren, 
this book shows how the child's 
Ural attempt at learning can be 
cofredtfy. channelled. 

■023728852 4 130 pp 

£2.90 non-net 

A New Introduction to 
Educational Psychology' 

M.O.A. Durojalye 

This book Investigates the rote of :•'} 
the teseijer In Africa and thci , . > : >. 
; needs' of Africpn schoolchildren ; • 
"and shows' how the gtudyof 
edqcaifpnal psychology can Hefpi )v 
i teachers to supervise, thafr pupils; n;* 
development. :• V : : *t 

•» 0 237 40923 1 276 pp ' . , : 
£4.60 non-net 
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places in: London.' The bill fpr lunph,, 
with- two bottles of. Champagne, was 
pe^ly £50i" Again there «: kd enjOyr, 
able . dweriptipn Of - Mr Norjtiah,: 


: Visit Evans’ stppd at theTfe.Bbok; 

F^.Atitha books advertisedtMI{\; \ 
\ be on display. . • '- v 

• 'Export Depprtiiiisnfi - ■ : V: ; - ;rV- 
:■ EvimsBf others Limited 
, Montagna House . ; s . ■■■■:* 
..RueaefSqiifirev . 

" Lpndph.WCIBSBX- ., 

, Tel: bi •S37' 1,466 ; t ; 

Sales Department 
Evans Brothers ; •/ " -V 


Blelchrodor; gold and;, iron,- - me . . .• •" 

course ' - of Sputh African, history U ** ed ‘ '' 

would Have run difforbntly. without * ■ 'oS 

• the triumph , of Afrikaner Natlonslr ; ‘ ->4 

Inn;’ but Jin the end - it haS been * •• •.* 

, shaped . most- of all by South Africa’s Jel. 417570.417601, 7628 , • 

■vast mlhefrd wealth, pne- of the -►•-w 

reasons . why / {ffaw Ldng Will .South 

; c ~ ' i'r ' • ~ ' * j ■ • t” • '-:i 
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Yoruba Baa dad Crowns 

Ulli Bsier 

An illustrated account of a i acred 
ceremony in Yorubafand, where a 
iraditranal ruler performs a riluol whose 
central symbol is the royol regalia. 

I28pp colour £ h/w plates hb £16.75 

lha Cult of Ifd 
among lha Yorubn 

E.M. McClelland 

Tfie first book in a two -volume study of 
folk practice, art, divination and the 
| vast corpus of oral literature. 

I l?flpp h/w plates fit £12.50 

Nigeria'* Traditional Crafts 

Alison Hodge 

Tho indigenous crafts surveyed: 
woodcarving, weaving, metalwork, 
body decoration, etc 
96pp h/w plates paper £5.75 

Mbuscft Sacred Emblems 
of the Bomba 

J.J. Corbeil 

Mbusa are terracotta images used in , 
northern Zambia, in tho initiation 
ceremony undergone by young Bomba 
girls at puberty, 

J28pp h/w ptalas hb £12.50 

An Igbo Civilisation 
Nrl Kingdom and Hegemony 

M. A. Onwuejeogwu 
An analysis of the political 
organisation of Nri, a state system | 
maintained for over 1000 years ond 
its evolution into a 'modern' society. 

256pp h/w plates hb £ 22.00 
already published 
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Africa Survive ? was such a good 
book was that R. W. Johnson knew 
this. May he ns a consequence he did 
nut suffer from unreasoning optim- 
ism. Although he did not answer the 
question in his title precisely, he 
wrote: “To put it bluntly: if the 
Pretoria regime adopts a sufficiently 
ruthless and brutal policy at home it 
may well be able to repress black 
rebellion well into the twenty-first 
century; if it is willing to be suffi- 
ciently lough and flexible over 
Rhodesia and Namibia (allowing tru- 
ly representative regimes to emerge 
mere; and if it is wise enough to 
keep its troops at home, its future 
would seem secure until well into the 
1990s." 

All the same Johnson was natural- 
ly influenced by the events of the 


time when he wrote - Soweto and its 
aftermath, the South African military 
fiasco in Angola in November 1975, 
and the coincident slump in the price 
of gold. Since then Pretoria has re- 
trieved the situation on most fronts. 
Soweto was followed after a short 
lull by another period of internal 
repression, the killing of Bike and 
the arrests of late 1977. The South 
African government has accepted a 
representative regime in Zimbabwe, 
in an ill-natmed and brutal way (and 
it has after all just as much of an 
economic stranglehold on Mr 
Mugabe's Zimbabwe as it had on Mr 
Smith’s Rhodesia, indeed more so), 
and will probably accept one - after 
stalling as long as possible - in Nami- 
bia. It makes cautious military in- 
terventions in Angola and, by proxy, 
in Mozambique, out may yet learn 


the wisdom of keeping its troops at 
home. 

The government has continued to 
undermine black opposition by force 
and cajolery and, as Theodor Hanf 
and his co-authors say, there has 
been over the last two or three years 
“fierce and increasingly bitter fac- 
tional rivalry among internal [black] 
political leaders”. Above all, gold 
continues to provide the lubricant 
which eases every change of gear. 
The Johannesburg brokers are now 
whining about the drop in the 
price of gold (from about $620 per 
ounce in early December 1980). But 
even at $390, to the disinterested 
observer the striking thing is that 
over the last ten years - the great 
decade of inflation - the price of 
gold has quadrupled in real terms. 


Anyone who thinks that 
real change - or for that 
violent revolution - in Sou bS 
is imminent deludes himself. SodS 
“ n y° ne , "Jo thinks that a 
the end of white-ruled South Afr« 
can easily be fixed mm 
Nationalism gives and iak« 

h r f n J ,s ^ ever y month. ItT 
adapted Verwoerdian apartheid £ 
neo-apartheid and will turn nXLj? 
neid into something else, riSr. 
view of course to preserving its 
. e , r - not surrendering it. Opponentsof 
the South African regtmehave hj 
an extended opportunity to study M 
matism. patience and cunning U 
their foe. False hopes should be M 
away. South Africa is a case if ew 
there was one for Gramsci's prescrio- 
tion: pessimism of the uitellea 
optimism of the will. 


Covering the continent 


By Humphrey Fisher 


ROLAND OLIVER and MICHAEL 
CROWDER (General Editors): 

The Cambridge Encyclopedia of 
Africa 

492pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£ 1 8.4a. 

0 521 23096 9 

JOCELYN MURRAY { Editor): 

Cultural Atlas of Africa 

240pp. Oxford: Phaidon Press. 

£17.95. 

( 0 7148 2045 8 

These two volumes are at once com- 
parable and contrasting. They are 
identical in price, yet Hie Encyc- 
lopedia is twice as long. Both open 
with the physical setting. The Encyc- 
lopedia then devotes 130 pages to 
“The' African past”, beginning with 
ancient Egypt but with just over half 
concerned with the European colo- 
nial period. A shorter section fol- 
lows. on individual countries since 
independence. Then there are chap- 
ters on various contemporary (hemes 
- government, natural resources, re- 


architectural complexity than any apart from being the only practicable 
other continent'' (than Asia?); Afn- means of direct communication be- 
cans in diaspora “have been much tween countless different African 
more successful than the Jews in Sjoups. (Most of the preceding exam- 
influencing the cultures of the P Jes come from the Atlas.) When will 
societies in which they lived”; "in the African studies allow Africa to stand 
19th century the Zulu nation- upon its own feet? The war of npolo- 
state . . . was no more a tribe than wilt never be won, in fact, until it 
England was under Henry VII I"; ,s abandoned. Neither of the two 
among the Masai and Fulam surgical greatest nineteenth-century observers 
techniques are “highly developed"; of black Africa, Barth and Nachtigal. 
and so on. Earlier attitudes are caric- found such apologia necessary, yet 
atured and then lamented: "in the they were able to see African life 


past, many Christian missionaries pretty steadily and whole. 

‘ 'i There is also « residual tendency 

trad, ‘ IOl ? fl i African life i 0 regard the quaint and exceptional 
nmhnhill ^? r b ?, rb ?V C ’ the C, Jr as particularly African. My prize for 
th , e h if I* idea on £ v f°°* d the silliest comment in either book 
T h *l Tk * ", 65 if 8,1 the , ‘B oes to this: “The 1970s clenrlv 
world had not heard, long ago, of marked Africa's return to itself/' 


world nad not heard, long ago, of 
Timbuktu - and so on. European 
influence is regretted: “ignorance has 
been compounded ... by knowledge 
of different European languages, and 
consequent 'restriction of access to 
information for linguistic reasons" - 
as if English had not given millions 
of Africans access to the widest 
possible world of information, quite 


The Encyclopedia, though it states 
that only between five per cent and 
ten per cent of Africa’s Christinns 
belong to the so-called independent 
churches, devotes the major part of 
its discussion of Christianity to these 


> discussion of Christianity to these 
groups. Islam gets a goodish run: the 
Mopti mosque, on the Encyclopedia 
cover, has a two-page photograph in 


the Atlas. I do not share the Em- 
lopedia's confidence that Islam shorn 
an “increasing degree of accepted, 
adaptation and tolerance" of tradi- 
tional faiths: the whole thrust of neo- 
Wahhabi fervour from Arabia ami 
elsewhere, and. less directly, of 
Iran’s example, the whole uiwerpia 
ned with fabulous oil-wealth, (avow 
a sternly fundamentalist approach. 

There are inevitable problem, 
with such books, in keeping up to 
date. The Encyclopedia's observation 
that Gambia's future was onre 
thought to lie in union with SenenL 
though there is little Gambian enthu- 
siasm for this, may be true enough, 
but has been overtaken by events. 
Less understandable is the fact that 
both volumes include a picture from 
Sierra Leone to illustrate railways, 
although the country closed down ih 
railway long ago. 

Although neither volume fulfils its 
publishers' promises of comprehen- 
siveness, each is crammed with in- 
teresting detail of all kinds, auric- 
lively and intelligibly present pi). 


Iigion. arts and recreation - and the 
like - concluding with three diopters 
on Africa and the world. 

■ The Adds has no separate historic- 
al section; more than half its main 
text comprises individual national en- 
tries, less strictly contemporary than 
those in the Encyclopedia, and not in 
any rigorous sense explicitly “cultu- 
raP' . The Atlas also includes a 
"Cultural background" section, 

covering some of the same themes as olJV EKT i‘ ,,w "' ~“ ,n 31 lAHIVlW- UUt Hit UVW1 Mil IHMIQX. | a 
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receive proportionately just as much Septants States. Britain and France. Hamid bloc of twenty whites 

attention In both volumes (and. in Les Africa as Y ba meCTounH whlrS Macmillan »s credited with having had beep reserved for them -W 
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When elephants fight 


By S. K. Panter-Brick 

ARTHUR GAVSHON: 

Crisis In Africa 

Battleground of East and West 
320pp. Penguin. £3.95. 

0 14 02 2239 1 


Union and portrays Castro as the of the struggle for power * 
accepted leader of the non-aligned Mugabe's overwhelming efectorri 
movement. This is contended despite victory. There is a sense jn "hicn 
the strong protests within that move- that is true. Gavshon must' howevw 
ment against the endorsement by be in error when he says that Soamn 
Castro of the Soviet occupation of acknowledged in an .interview thal 
Afghanistan, which, says Gavshon. Mugabe had emerged winner «i® 
stemmed more from socialist soli- less than fifty seats - meaning win- 
dantj' than from socialist convic- out an overall .margin [sic] m ■ 
tions’ - a strange conception of non- hundred member parliament -r 1 
alignment. would huve been possible for Nkpnio 

No such indulgence is shown in nnd Muzorewa to form a.coaliiwn 
the chapters devoted to the United government with the .support omw 
S tates. Britain and France. Hafold P 10 ? of twe nty whites whose 
Macmillan is credited with having had beep reserved for them “ 

djscerned .“the winds of change” but ignore S 69 of the Lan^ 
his successors are accused of having • Housc constitution which rate? » 
induced, a "change of -wind”. Gav- ‘be possibility of .using the 
shon should perhaps have checked "white” seals to keep out a 
the text of Macmillan’s speech: it party which 'S in the lead, 
reads ‘♦As -I see it, the great issue in onl y. a plurality of Seats. WhJ« 

this second half of the twentieth cen- have . been S° am ” s r ,„S' a 

tufy is whether the uncommitted hopes, he cannot have nar ureo j 


of the struggle for ■ power t 
Mugabe's overwhelming ekctc/aj 
victory. Tliere is a sense to whicn 
that is true. Gavshon must howe«J 


Arthur Gavshon’s theme calls to 
mind the African saying, when 
elephants fight, the grass suffers. He 
sees Africa as a battleground where 
East- and West, in pursuing their 
conflicting strategic, political and 
economic interests, oner the Afri- 
cans weapons rather than food 
(although that too is invariably used 
as a weapon). He condemns both 
East. and West in. equal measure: If 
there are many more pages ih critic- 
ism of. the United States than of the 
Soviet Union, this is not due |o. any 


people of Asia and Africa wiil swing 
to the EaSt or to .the West”. There is 


flecUon of the tan «M Amiricns ^°& i 5. e „„ r “ or . t . s .d“ 


cornels, ." the 
alfnqst invislb 
their tali abac 

. iy;- v.l-.,’ 


held responsible for Having helped 
South Africa develop ‘‘riiiclear-power 
ttatitf" wait is asserted .that “critical 
sectors of the ’ Republic’s riuclear 
energy, programme Were funded de- 
spite Pretoria's refusal. to adhere to 
the worM-^vide Nqclear Non-Prolif- 


i /. Both books:' are Well indexed l « n! IP no us, ib mvoivemeni in 


i volumes*, ana, ait contributions .are' 

m 5 attempt -it in5as: ¥ ^ - j ■:* v • - , , hB 

;• • ’Bl- Ibese booksL he : minimizes Cuba's 1 - rtmt A'ry arid Liick '.df! : 


uy ' “ ,,y ’ from darifying the limits' of Western • •' fldl consistently ron ^ ,T L“JjSctl a 
' . ■ ■ ,■ ' /. ' . . ^e chapter on Qiba is the least nVoivement, seems • to .imply that i er «is in quite «o slnglermin 

ales ’ aVe -Well • indexed^ f en ®P rio .¥ k I ? ^Volvement in Africa Western governments , have actively fashion nor ^ pursued them ^ nor 

^ considered pore legitimate be- assisted .South Africa Jh develOpInK- blatantly .as .Gavshon suggejs«- 

affinities With the. Stomtc . bomb, orlitUeasV Con- hasi the, diplomacy ; of. ^ 

ause-it also is doned Its’ Secret clevelopment. Gav- ‘hemselyes h^ s ?J r n S2| e . ar« 

tfof East-West,;' shon does ; subMqqenily state that the “ is l^phed- Nor, fOf. wamP h) 
3l»ba .has) far Western Powers siispended their Islam, or Nigeria given muc^J' 

than any other’ 1 Cooperation because of, South - Afri- ***■ f 9fc6s resistant, tp botn p» s ‘ ■ 

:hon considers: ca’s refusal to ^ign. the Treaty, but ho Wesl - ' - 1 1 ’ 1 . 

fcd arid more, attelhpt is: made to' 'reconcile v this ' ij V. - /’ ; « v ^ ... ,hn continent 

*«7Ik • U* «kn 'With earlier. 'stafontf»nlc .'and - e. Mr Gavshon ^s' Jh^wn t 
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The pursuit of metaphor 


By Christopher Salvesen 

LAWRENCE LIPK1NG (Editor): 

High Romantic Argument 
nssays for M. H. Abrams 
182pp. Cornell University Press. 
114,95 

(1 8014 1307 9 

There are six essays in High Roman- 
tic Argument, making rather a small 
Festschrift in honour of so disting- 
uished and learned a scholar. No 
doubt economics are to blame but it 
looks like short measure compared 
with, say, From Sensibility to 
Romanticism (1962), a book of 
cssnys presented to Frederick Pottle 
which included twenty-six substantial 
articles (three on Gray’s "Elegy” 
alone) and to which Abrams himself 
contributed his seminul piece on 
•The Grenier Romantic Lyric”. The 
papers printed in the present volume 
were delivered “by friends and 
peers” at a two-day symposium orga- 
nized nt Cornell University in April 
1978: but even with (he addition of 
an extempore reply, recorded and 
"verv lightly edited", by Abrams 
(plus a bibliography and an editor's 
note), there is by the traditional 
standards of such productions con- 
siderably more Fest than Sclirift - 
though even the festive element is 
faintly compromised, or coloured, by 
the general approach. 

It must, in any case, he impossible 
to get the tone exactly right on such 
an iKcusion. with the honoured cues! 
sitting there und taking it all in. 
impossible to avoid altogether little 
flurries of whimsy, flattery or per- 
versity. Bui furthermore, these 
cssuys. according to their editor, 
share and are committed to exploring 
u common problem: "The problem, 
easier to slate than to manage, is 
simply what to make, of the work of 
M. H. Abrams.' You may well 
think, what n surprising difficulty. 
“Something", we are told, "in his 
achievement - perhaps its very solid- 
ity - puzzles u good many modern 
readers". And yet. to be puzzled by 
The Mirror anti the Lamp and Natu- 
ral Superiiaturalixm, works dense 
with material but dear in purpose, 
does this not seem like wilful com- 
plication? 

■Amusingly enough, this editorial 
difficulty echoes one brought forward 
bv Abrams himself towards the end 


of another of his seminul articles 
when he asks: “What are we to niakc 
of the phenomenon of the correspon- 
dent breeze in Romantic poetry?" 
Having surveyed the metaphor of the 
breeze, providing many examples 
and making many connections, he 
shows how something incisive and 
responsible has to be done with the 
collected material - (he distinctively 
Romantic quality of the image has to 
be brought out. And he takes the 
opportunity of attacking a then 
fashionable doctrine (it was 1957), 
archetypal criticism. He is concerned 
at its blurring, reductive, undiscrimi- 
nating approach - one “not much io 
the purpose of the literary critic, 
whose chief concern is with the par- 
ticularity of the work: nor is it more 
useful to the literary historian, de- 
spite his greater interest in estab- 
lishing literary types and the general 
qualities of a literary period. 

This point in Abrams's exposition 
of the correspondent breeze is worth 
recalling not only because it reminds 
us of how he sees his literary role 
and of the sensible way in which he 
goes about his critical business but 
also because, ironically enough, he 
himself in the present volume has 
become at least pnrtly a subject and 
victim or current critical modishness- 
- and incidentally because it pro- 
duces a splendid bit of satire which 1 
will quote as a tribute to the com- 

K ieteness of the equipment Abrams 
rings to his task as literary critic 
and historian. He is referring to 
Archetypal Patterns in Poetry : “Once 
unleashed, indeed, the archetype 
proves insatiable, and goes on to 
ussimilate even subhuman phenom- 
ena: Miss Bodkin detects the 

characteristic pattern of the Night 
Journey and Rebirth in the be- 
haviour of Wolfgang KOhler's ex- 
perimental apes, who passed through 
n period of baffled bewilderment be- 
fore the flash of insight which en- 
abled them to reach their banana.” 

Todays modishness Is less open to 
satire if only because much of it ]s 
deliberately unsolemn; yet there is 
an underlying owlishness at work, 
evident here in the way that 
Abrams's “relatively unproblematical 
attitude towards texts’* is regarded as 
a kind of irritant. Do his writings 
really invite or require the self-reflec- 
tive. self-regarding attentions of con- 
temporary academic criticism? As 
befits the occasion. Abrams is not 
satirical in his reply; he plays consci- 
entiously nnd skilfully with the post- 
structuralist notions already brought 


forward and defends his own position | 
with dignity. And he makes you 
wonder - could there not just have 
been a collection of useful scholarly j 
articles honouring (he recipient by , 
their excellence and by their general 
relevance to his own Helds of study ? j 
“In these deconstructed radically in- 
determinate days”, perhaps not: 

He believes in history, evidence, 
reason, meaning, authors, lexis, 
himself; he remains an unrecon- 
structed humanist. Such clarity of 
purpose can be troubling. Hence 
several of these essays establish a 1 
relationship to Abrams' books by 
darkening their counsel, reading in 
them, as Keats in the face of 
night, “huge cloudy symbols of a 
high romance”. 

The irony here, uncertain though it 
is in tone, pays a proper tribute to 
Abrams’s numanism: what value 
High Romantic Argument has lies, as 
Ihe title proclaims, in its being - at 
whatever level - an argument not a 
romance. The argument begins with 
two pieces representing Part I, “Vis- 
ions of Wordsworth”: “The Poetics 
of Prophecy" by Geoffrey Hartman 
and “As with the Silence of the 
Thought" by Jonathan Wordsworth. 
Abrams does not refer to either of 
these In his reply (as he does to the 
other four articles), perhaps because 
their desultory if energetic intellec- 
tualism offers too many points to 
take up, none of which seems abso- 
lutely essential. Jonathan Words- 
worth one expects to represent the 
English empirical approach and sure 
enough he has good and particular 
things to say, though even he 
announces his line as wanting “to 
play the game of following associa- 
tions” - which leads him in interest- 
ing and various directions on the 
subject of Wordsworth's language. 
He considers part of “the clumsy, 
half-powerful opening passage” of 
Prelude V - “On, why hath not the 
mind / Some element to stamp her 
- image on /Jn-natum-somewhat-itear*- 
er to her own7” - and brings out the 
oddity and the characteristic orig- 
inality of Wordsworth’s point of view: 
“Instead of asking with Keats and 
others why life cannot have the 
permanence of art, he Is asking why 
art cannot have the permanence of 
life.” 

Part II. “The Achievement of 
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breath of Barthes’ automatic manu- Abrams", and Lawrence Lipkinc, 
faclure of paradox in my title . . .”). “The Genie in the Lamp: M. H. 
Booth contemplates the unavoidabil- Abrams and the Motives of Literary 
ity of metaphor and. looking at The History”, both address themselves to 
Mirror and the Lamp and Natural the problem of defining Abrams's 
Supemaiuralism (“those two curious- literary role. Lipking attempts a dis- 
ly elusive works”), goes on to ask tinction between literary historians 
“troublesome questions about the and critics; McFarland, after some 
kind of knowledge they give us, if reflections on the difference between 


any". In the end ne is rightly scepti- reviewing and criticism, and on “the 


'fashionable views that ‘every- 


pTOcess by which canonicity is con : 
thing is metaphor"' and praises terred on cultural offerings", and 

Ahrams for "depth of specification after asserting uncxceptionably that 
and care ^establishing . . . 'literal' critics should be learned (while re- 
connections'*. serving a point of view from which 

Metaphors are of course an Abrams is not a critic, nor does his 
Abrams speciality; not surprising that w ?^. qualify for the exercise of 
contributors should show a pre- c . n .* ,clSIT1 . 11 )« decides that 

occupation with what he calls here "a Abrams s writings occupy a well- 

single aspect of my writings; that is, de fr n ® d cultural position as inter- 

my use of changes in radical, con- prctaiional commentary . 

. m ?i-E h0 - S SPJ! Bu* finally Abrams is a teacher, 

N™*" 1 •f 11 ”*, ,n »" te !£ c 2«! not only in the sense of an educator 
and cultural history of the West. (and. as Stephen Parrish observes in 
Abrams himself accounts for the life a brjcf Pre f acCi one of his ma | or 

* be 8 re . ilt m J rr0 ,^ roles, at least in America, is as 

lamp, plant not by reference to g Cnerfl | editor of the Norton Anthol- 
the mysterious goings-on of the logic % Q r E llsh Literature), but In (he 
of language, but only by reference to Wordsworthian sense. He would 
something beyond language which, not a true writer on Romanticism, 
applying loose-boundnned entem. nQt ^ lrue tQ ^ syfojec^ 

we identify -as works of art . As jf j le weren't. A Romanticism based 
Booth points out, Abrams's own on Wordiworth< 5ll pp 0r , e d and con- 

1uL? 8 k ,S - n .?,L blgh t* ™^ phori . C . a !' firmed by Germany, *is the best ver- 
although in writing history lie nalur- s j on vve w m f| nc ], however much is 

ally cannot escape using metaphor, conceded to those reviewers who. on 
His critical language receives some the publication of Natural Super- 
Mention in tne finH! piece by itaturalism, complained about its 
■/ onad l an Culler (material appearing, selecliveness: no Scott (deliberately). 
In differeirt form, in his book The no Byron _ no history, no irony. 
Pursuit of Slgnj). Abrams notes -fh erc i s something encyclopedic 
wrme necessary limits to the coinci- about The Mlrror % l(f the [ ai) 
dence Culler observes between his (McFarland claims to have worked 
(Abrams s) "treatment of metaphors over a of weeks 

and their treatment in poststructural- *, hroU gh the entire apparatus of 
Kl wirings . but he responds re- footnotes m t h„t volume But 

spectfullv enough (•'Culler, in addi- Nalural Super naturalism, in Abrams’s 
tion to being brilliant, is plausible ) own words “iconic of the spiral form 
tbo y8 b duller s deconstnictive joke which many Romantic thinkers con- 
that The Mirror and the Lamp might 5 jj er (he necessary shape of all intel- 
have to be renamed 7?te Mire and Jccrion", is a performance of a dff- 
the Swamp seems a poor one from fercnf 0rder . jf evidently jusii/Ies,;/n 
-wharevw— angle -you examine It. R OItlflr ,t( c hW the seifWcipJis-. 
• Abrams s style, sober and apparently neK and f n volution of much currtnt 
unremarkable (how different from criticism. But it also sneaks to us at 

u C S S m pr0Se ° f bl i & pu , pl another level altogether simply in 

Harold Bloom, a no able absentee whal It has to say gom , he j^y 

on this occasion), yet moves occa- , OWflr ^ s re demotion Ihrounh "life, 
slonolly with a decorously “rapturous E |Lrtv hw onHoT After 
pedestrianism” (F. W. Bateson’s ^mprivi ^raln in 

h nn^ S ^.« 8 ci^ 1 Rom an t iciNTi - Wordsworthian, Sh'el- 
worth) and wnvlnces simply by the |gy an> political and transcendentsl'- 
welght of its materia^ and the w hich survives most strongly, and 
seriousness of its discourse. c0n tjque to survive when readers 

The two other contributors. Thomas have wearied of . games and moved 
McFarland, who offers “A Coleridg- oh from the play of. the indeter- 
ean Criticism of the Works of M. H. mlnnte. 


M. H. Abrams", begins with a piece 
by Wayne Booth entitled “History a? 
Metaphor: Or, Is M. H. Abrams a 
Mirror, or a Lamp, or a Fountain, or 
. . .?“ (“There may seem to be lust a 


Counting the pulses 


By Jennifer Uglow 

WALTER PATER: . 

An Imaginative Sense of Fact 
Edited by Philip Dodd. 

Wpp. Frank Cass. £9.95. 

0 7146 3183 3 

These studies first appeared in a 
sperial! issue of the journal Prose 
Studies. Their publication in book 
form, with all that implies about a 
wider circle of readers, a different 
place In the library, a definite rather 
man a provisional statement, 
prompts thoughts of Pater's own 
F® *rom Iconoclastic contributions 
'*? ^Westminster and Fortnightly in 
We l860s i t ° the respectability of the 
Macmillan volumes and what Sharon 
Bassett describes as “eternal entomb- 


W| k yi 1 au/| , DUUIC9, 

there seems to be danger of a similar 
’ m. which non-cohformist 

JJ”!? J*® Michael Levey's The Case 
°J, Walter Pater are only .gfudgiiigly 
. Mnutted into the Told (^However 
?'“V® n SC i . this is a book that cannot be 
8 P d whereat times Patels 
,,^giri_&tive sense of fact seems sub- 
: "penflatli the academics’ less 

in ^datlye Bense Of ^ scholarship. -. . ; : . 

volume, which : follows 
"-«\ 1 y 5 ar ^ 8 conference at Brasepase 
i is intended lesis for 

than for Pater deV- 


formative and enjoyable reading. In 
addition to five main papers it con- 
tains three notes on a proposed new 
collected edition and a survey of 
"Walter Pater Studies: 1970-80'* by 
Robert Seiler, editor of Walter Pater: 
The Critical Heritage (1980). 

In his introduction, Gerald Mons- 
man draws attention to the potential 
for exploring Pater’s work outward 
"to the other texts of his qra” and 
"inward from the link between .his 
style and topics ,to the depths of his 
psyche”. The predominant, direction 
here is . definitely outward, to the ' 
placing of Pater within precise Intel- 
lectual and critical contexts. Indeed' 
in Laurel Brake's piece, "Judas aud , 
the Widow”, Pater himself becomes 
tjie subject of a literary debate, be- 
tween the proponents of “indis- 
cretion” and 1 .respect” In biography. 
His use of Benson's diaries from the 
period in which he was compiling (us 
biography i , providing a . pic lure 1 of 
Joweft virtually . blackmailing Pater 
with romantic letters he had written 
to a student, helps to explain the 
“old, crushed, despairing ' public 
appearance and the retreat from con- 
troversy evident in the revisions of 
his work, ,1m contrast «..J. B. Bullen’s 
“Pater arid Ruskin on; Michelangelo 
directs us back ; to November 1871, 
describing; Pater’s co'rtfident display. 
Of tils highly original views on Michel- 

angelo’s sWeetnpss, “inwardness and 

introspection’' as- a. critique of Rus- 
, kin’s vfanibDs denunciation of the. 
artist’s “strength and science? 1 . In an 
iOxford lecture six mdnths before. ; 
•• Biillen , conviricjhgly locates Pater’s 


ion within a new understanding of 
the period arid the artist which 
stemmed from . Perkins’s Tiuo?n 
Sculptors (1864), Grimm’s biography 
of 1860-63 and Guasti’s 1863 edition 
of the Rime, 

Billie Andrew Inman is also con- 
cerned with Influence, bringing to 
bear on (he conclusion to The Re- 
naissance, the force of vast research 
on Pater’s reading. One is presented 
with a daunting list of “muses”: 
Lqwes, ■ Spencer, Tyndall, , Hegel, 
Fichte, Hobbes, Hume, Kant, Berker 
ley, Bacon, Locke, Lucretius,. Plato, 
Renan, Hugo, Baudelaire, Morris, 
and more - but there is little sense of 
the process by which the mosaic of 
sources Was created, a process which 
seems governed ' less by', fidelity to 
originals . than by the need to 
rephrase an underlying emotional 


iective poetics of prose”, ns he 
lovingly deciphers what he describes 
os the "set of negative and positive 
familial relationships (lust, betrayal, 
hate: pity, love', worship)” that' dic- 
tate the structure and imagery of 


'A counted- nupiber of pulses only 
is . given tq US of a .variegated, 
dramatic life. How may we : see In 
them qll-that is to be! .seen by.'the/- 
finesl senses? How shall - We pais 
• more swiftly from point to' point, - 
■ and be present always at the focus: 

, where tne greatest number of vital 
forces unite in thefr purest energy?; . 

Only tWo wrifera suggest Waw. Of; 
reading Pater ! which,, acknowledgel-j 
these tendons, and ambivalences, the 


Hippolyttts Veiled. -The secona is Ian 
Small, In the most provocative and 
shortest essay In the book, “Pater's 
. Criticism: Some Distinctions”. Small' 
sets out : to rectify what he considers 
previous critics' inseiisi(ivfty to diver- 
gent types or statements ' in Water’s 
'criticism, arid Identifies n- confusion 
between statements about art-Qbjects 
as products, which necessitate ques- 
tions about “how they are marked 
off as ait, the constraints upon their 
production, the manner in which they 
are consumed”', and statements ab- 
out the duality of aesthetic expert-, 
ence, whfch cap have its sourpe,, as 
Pater says,; “in life w. In a .book”.' 
. Usliig the ■ distinction . . between 
djeorfes' of art and of aesthetic ex- : 
■ perience developed by Roman- .In-. 

. garden, . Sfoall relates Pater's concep- 
tual difflcuUitt to a conflict between 


ah economic model which sees,art aS a. 
social phenomenon’. The /distinction 
is a 1 ' suggestive one which could, be 


! Monsman.whb; reafflrips. of 

the autobiographical, expre^ve ria- 


eXtehded to rehdlnks of 'tiie fliictuat- , 
Ing demands of individual fulfilment 
: .and ibcilal pr. moral pbllutjoh which 
structure-sa much of peer’s fiction. 

: Ian , SmalPs cpnlributiori rtltirtis' 
one’ tor the\.te|jt.1 with renewed ^In- 
terest, and sharpen^ the aeslrc-for a 
J rtew pollceted edliibn? ;Nbi the Tcs^ 


of arrangement, the canon being be- 
devilled, as Hayden Ward pointy out, 
by disputes about the dating, Of orig- 
inal-versions. Does one. as Sharon 
Bassett suggests, publish the essays . 
in order of their first publication^ or 
follow Seiler's recommendation to .. 
"preserve the integrity of.thjS 
volumes we have”, taking as copy- 
text the lost version printed in .his ' 
lifetime? The argument will, dqubl- 
less be long', but Bassett's, approach 1 
Is surily ‘ preferable if readers are to • 
‘■recapture any sense of intellectual .. 
and. artistic developthent rather than . - 
of crystallized statements, .of ; to 
understand the impact that Pater 
made upon hi% contemporaries and 
the counter-effect which their re- 
sponse had upon his changing mode . 
.of .expression. 

Allegory .qpd Representation: Selected . 
Papers' from - tfie English Institute, 
1979-60 has now beeq published 
(193pp. Johns Hopkins' University : 

. Press. £6, 0 80 J8 264? X). As the 
editor, Stephen J. Gireefiblatt ex- 
'i plains In - his preface, three of : the •' 

; seven papers formed part of a prog- „ 
J romme on “Allegory", the remaining!. ;: 
.four; bn "Mimesis and Repfesenta- ‘‘:‘ 
' tion”.. In thd' fitst group' Paui.de Mite ■' 
writes on’ "PascqlVAUegor? of P4r- 
kuaslon’*.; Jbel Ftpemnn bn “The ' 
Structure of Allegorical 'Desire''- and 
Robert. M. Purling, on “Deceit and 
Digestion !lti the Belly of ^eU"', in 
; the second the papers include “The! 
Pdsshm in theCa^by^H^ 
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